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To 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE 


O F 


MARLBOROUGES 


Mr LORD, 


WOULD not preſume to introduce 
the enſuing Treatiſes to Your Grace's 
notice, were I not well acquainted with 
Your love of truth, and Your zeal to obtain 
it through the moſt ſevere inveſtigation. A 
mind ſo devoted is the beſt judge of evidence 
in every degree, being influenced by a more 
exquiſite taſte and diſcernment, and enriched 
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1 DEDICAT ION. 
with ſuperiour knowledge. It is 1 this 
principle, my Lord, that Vou have been 


rendered ſo happy in every rational attain- 


ment, and led to an union with virtues the 
moſt ſimilar to Your own. Hence it is, that 
Jam emboldened to lay before Vour Grace 
the following Diſſertations, which contain 
matter of dark and remote enquiry; and 
are the fruits of that eaſe and retirement, with 
which, under Providence, I am bleſt by Your 


| benevolence and favour. Theſe are the only 


returns I can make for the many ſignal in- 
ſtances of Your goodneſs, Beyond theſe J 
have nothing left, but prayers and wiſhes for 
You long and intimately to enjoy that hap- 
pineſs, which, like a ſalutary emanation, You 


ſo widely diffuſe to others. I ſhall not at- 


tempt to make any diſplay of Your high 
endowments, and hereditary great qualities. 
May it be the peculiar happineſs of theſe 
times never to ſtand in need of ſuch ap- 
proved worth and excellence. Let the calm, 
with 
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DEDICATION. 


with — we are flattered, has o continue; 
that nothing may interfere with Your noble 
and ingenuous purſuits, nor ruin the happy 
tendency of Your ſtudies; much leſs in any 
degree interrupt Your domeſtic felicity. 

Permit me to ſubſcribe myſelf with the 
higheſt ſenſe of duty and eſteem, 
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mu 


My Los, 
Your Grace's 
Moſt faithful 
And moſt obliged 


Humble ſervant, 


CYPENHAM, 
May iſt, 1767. 


JacoB BRYANT, 
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obſervations made in the courſe of my reading 
many years ago; which I thought might be of 
ſome ſervice, if they were brought under proper ar- 
rangement, and illuſtrated with farther evidence. This, 
I imagined, would not be attended with any great 
trouble, as the general outlines were already plan'd 
in my mind; and the principal materials were pre- 
pared. - But I did not conſider, how very different it 
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T HE following treatiſes have been compiled from 


PAS aa MR 


is, to be one's ſelf thoroughly perſuaded of a truth, and 
to be able to exhibit the ſame in ſuch a light, as to 
obtain the like conviction in others. I was not aware 
of the many learned men of the higheſt repute with 
whom I was to engage : nor the unexpected objections, 
and variety of opinions (many . of them rendered al- 
moſt ſacred by antiquity) with which I was to be op- 
poſed. The labour, that has ariſen from hence, has 
been far greater than can be well conceived; and the 
ſtating and canvaſſing theſe different notions has ren- 
dered the work very dry, and unentertaining, and 
will abridge me of many a reader. I had often 
obſerved, that the main cauſe of failure in thoſe 
learned writers, was their engaging in ſchemes too 
extenſive and univerſal, where each took in hand 
ſingly, what required the joint labour of numbers, and 
which ſhould have been the work of an age. I have 
therefore confined myſelf within narrow limits, that I 
might not be bewildered in too wide a field : yet have 
not ſo cloſely reſtrained myſelf as to refuſe the pleaſure 
of ſometimes expatiating, when a fair opportunity has 
invited me. The firſt tra& is concerning the Wind 
mentioned by St. Luke under the name of Euroclydon ; 
wherein I endeavour to ſhew, that the common and 
accepted reading in the original Greek is the true one. 
The 
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The ſecond is a diſſertation on the two iſlands, Me- 
lite Tllyrica, and Melite Africana; in which I take 
upon me to prove, in oppoſition both to Bochart and to 
Cluver, and to all the traditions of the Church of Nome, 
that the former was the iſland, on which the apoſtle St. 
Paul was ſhipwrecked. The laſt, and far largeſt treatiſe, 
contains a partial hiſtory of Eg yþt in its earlieſt ſtate; 
in which an account is given of the ſhepherd kings, 
and of the preciſe diſtrict, which they originally occu- 
pied in that country, and to which after their expul- 
ſion the children of I1/-ael ſucceeded. In this detail 
the ſituation of the land of Goſhen, as well as of Zoan, 
is ſtated; and a particular deſcription exhibited of Onium 
and Heliopolis, and of the three provinces, which lay 
towards the upper point of Delta. In the determining 
the ſituation of theſe. places, the chief of my geogra- 
phical labour is expended. Many reſpectable writers 
have favoured the world with their opinions upon 
theſe ſubjects; of whom there are ſome, that I have not 
had the good fortune to meet with. Among theſe are 
the works of Jablonſti; and whatever P. Sicard may 
have exhibited to this purpoſe. M. D' Anville's learned 
treatiſe did at laſt reach me; but not till my work 
had been ſome months in the preſs; and the far greater 
911 part 
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part was printed . I have the mortification to find, 
that I differ from him in many articles. His book 
however would have been of great uſe to me in ſeveral 
particulars, which had eſcaped my notice, and his maps 
of conſiderable ſervice. For, however I may be ob- 
liged to diſſent from him, yet there muſt neceſſarily 
be found matter of great edification in a writer ſo 
curious, and ſo knowing, who takes ina far greater com- 
paſs than that, which I engage in. Much about the ſame 
time I was favoured with a fight of Muller's tracts, 
intitled “ Satura Ob/ervationum Philologicarum; where- 
in are contained many things to my purpoſe. It is 
my misfortune likewiſe to differ from this ſingularly 
learned man; but in a point of the greateſt conſe- 
quence we are nearly of the ſame opinion, I mean, 
the ſituation of the T/raelires in Egypt. In reſpect to 
M. D' Anville, J am obliged to diſſent from him par- 
ticularly about the ſituation of one place, which I 
have made great uſe of in the following inveſtigation, 
and upon which a great deal depends. He places 
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Muller Satyra Obſer vationum Philologicarum. Lugduni Bat. 
1752 | 
Phacuſa 
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Phacuſa towards the bottom of Delta to the eaſt of 
the Vile, in contradiction to the ſituation which 1 
find was attributed to this place by P. Sicard, and 
which I have likewiſe given it; Je ſuis etonne de voir 
dans la carte du P. Sicard, une poſition bien étrange de 
Phacuſa en la remontant juſq au-deſſus de la diviſion 
du Nil, au ſommet du Delta, peu au-deſſus de la Ba- 
bilone d' Egypte f. But with due deference to his 
learning and experience, this was the true ſituation. 
In reality there were two places of this name; the one 
a village, taken notice of by Strabo, and ſituated at the 
commencement of the great canal under the hill of 
Arabia, and conſequently over againſt the point of 
Delta, The other was a city, the metropolis of a 
province (if the reading in Prolemy be quite genuine) 
in ſituation oppoſite to the former, ſtanding at the ex- 


treme point of Lower Egypt, where the Mile was firſt 
divided. This was in Delta, the other to the caſt 


without; yet both in the vicinity of Babylon. Of each 
I ſhall give an ample deſcription. Many have thought 
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_ + Memorres ſur l' Egypte Ancienne et Moderae, par M, D' Anville 
de l' Academie Royale a Paris, 1766. p. 107. 
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that I ſhould have rendered my work more entertain- 
ing, if I had baniſhed all quotations from the text, or at 
fartheſt had given the meaning only of what I refer to 
inſtead of the original words. . But as the whole is 
matter of cloſe and dark inquiry, I thought it highly 
requiſite, as I proceeded ſtep by ſtep, to bring my 
authorities immediately under the eye of the reader, 
that he might ſee both the propriety and truth of the 
evidences, to which I appeal, and form a judgment 
of the inferences, which I make, in order as I produce 


them. 


As I have preſumed to point out errors in the 
works of many eminent writers, I muſt neceſſarily ſup- 
poſe that I am liable to ſimilar failures, and muſt be 
prepared for a like detection. But I hope that I ſhall not 
be found guilty of any dangerous miſtakes, ſuch as may 
affect my argument, and ruin my purpoſe. I likewiſe 
hope that I have no where delivered myſelt with un- 


due warmth, or ſeverity. There are many authors of 
whom I have ſpoken ireely, but I believe it needs no 


apology. In reſpect to thoſe of real eminence, how- 
ever I may differ in ſome particulars, I flatter - myſelf 


that I have every where paid a due regard to their 
ſuperior 


F 


ſuperior merit. For I ſhould be guilty of great ingra- 
titude, if I did not upon all occaſions render every 
Juſt acknowledgement to perſons, who have laboured 
ſo much for the public good : by whoſe learning I have 
been greatly enriched, and by whoſe very errors I have 


profited. 
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of ſome Attempts of the Cuſeans, who were filed the Ara- _ 
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T. Paul, having appealed to the judgmentſeat of Cæſar, 
is, with ſeveral other priſoners, committed to the charge of 
Julius, a Roman Centurion, to be tranſported forthwith to 
Ttaly. As the occurrences were remarkable, and the Apoſtle 
experienced great deliverances during this voyage, he is very 
particular in the deſcription of it. He does not, however, 
tell us the port he firſt ſailed from: nor is it at all material. 
It is ſaid in the narrative, that they came the next day to 
Sidon: from which circumſtance it is probable they ſet out 
from Ptolemiis, or, as it was originally called, Acon: Grotius 
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is of opinion they went from Cæſarea. \ Weighing from Side 
they paſſed under Cyprus, becauſe the wind was contrary; and 
coaſting Cilicia and Pamphylia they arrived at Myra in Lycra. 
Hitherto they had failed in a ſhip of Adramyttum; from which 
they were now ſhifted to one of Alexandria, that was failing 
to Taly. And making in many days but a flow progreſs, and 
with difficulty getting to the height of Cnidos, the wind ſtill 
continuing unfavourable, they ſhaped their courſe ſouth, to 
the moſt eaſtern point of Crefe, under the promontory Salmone : 
and having hardly weathered that headland, they came to a 
port called the Fair Havens, near the city Laſea. Which port 
not being commodious to winter in, it was thought adviſeable 
to try, if by any means they might attain to Phenice, and 
there winter. This was likewiſe a haven of Crete, that lay 
open to the north-weſt and ſouth-weſt winds. They accord- 
ing ſet ſail; and had the advantage of a ſouthern breeze, 
that ſprung up, and carried them cloſe under land. But in 
a ſhort time a turbulent and tempeſtuous wind beat upon the 
coaſt; and that with ſuch fury and violence, that they were 


not able ar ,,; to face it: ſo that, running cloſe under 
the iſland Clauda, and being obliged to let the ſhip drive, they 


overſhot the haven Phenice: and, after beating the ſeas: four- 
teen days at the mercy of the tempeſt, they found themſelves 
at laſt in the Adria, and were wrecked upon the iſland Me- 
lita. This wind is ſaid to have been aveuog TuPwnog, a ty- 
phonic wind or hurricane, and was called by the mariners 
Euroclydon. 
This 1s a ſhort and ſuccinct account of all that 1s relative 
to the navigation and journal of the Apoſtle. In which there 
are two circumſtances that I ſhall make ſome remarks upon: 
the one 1s the tempeſtuous Wind before mentioned ; the other 
is the Iſland, on which they were caſt away. 
In reſpect to the Wind, St. Luke, Chap. xxvii. Y. 14. of the 
Acts, gives this particular account of it — Mer ov woau ds «Gans 
EAT. 
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nr auth; ceg TuPwwinog, 0 X&Apevc; Eugox Aud · The reaſon 
of my taking notice of this paſſage is, that the Alexandrine 
MS. has a different reading; as has likewiſe the Vulgate, and 
all the tranſlations from it: which reading is countenanced 
by many learned men; though there is no reaſon, that I can 
ſee, to admit any alteration. Bochart, Grotius, and Bentley, 
great and reſpectable names, (not to mention others) are of- 
fended at the preſent reading Evgoxauduy; and think Eugaxuaur, 
or, as the Vulgate has it, Euroaquilo to be more agreeable to 
the truth. Dr. Bentley eſpecially, in his excellent remarks up- 
on Free-thinking, is very full upon this head. As his criticiſm 
is in this place very extraordinary, I will preſent it to the 
reader at large; and then ſubjoin my own reaſons for being 
intirely of a different opinion. 

He argues in this wiſe — The wind Euroclydon was 
e never heard of but here: it's compounded of enges and 
© xAudey, the wind and the waves; and it ſeems plain d priori 
* from the diſparity of thoſe two ideas, that they could not 
« be joined in one compound: nor is there any other exam- 
« ple of the like compoſition. But Evgaxuauy, or, as the vul- 
« gar Latin here has it, Euroaquilo (approved by Grotius and 
re others) is ſo appoſite to the context, and to all the circum- 
« ſtances of the place; that it may fairly challenge admit- 
« tance, as the word of St. Luke. Tis true, according to 
« Vitruvius, Seneca, and Pliny, who make Eurus to blow from 
e the winter ſolſtice, and Aguilo between the ſummer ſolſtice 
*« and the north point; there can be no ſuch wind nor word 
« as Euroaquilo: becauſe the Solanus or Aphehates from the 
« cardinal point of eaſt comes between them. But Eurus is 
here to be taken, as Gellius II. 22. and the Latin poets uſe 
«it, for the middle æquinoctial eaſt, the ſame as Solanus: and 
e then in the table of the twelve winds acccording to the an- 
e tients, between the two cardinal winds Septentrio and Eurus, 
there are two at ſtated diſtances, Aquilo and Kamas -· The 


« Latins: 
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Latin had no known name for Kanuay: Nen ab oriente obs 
e ftittali excitatum Græci Kanuay vocant ; apud nos fine nomine 
1 oft, ſays Seneca, Nat. Quæſt. V. 16. Kanuag therefore blow- 
e ing between Aguilo and Eurus, the Roman ſeamen (for want 
e of a ſpecific word) might expreſs the ſame wind by the 
© compound name Euroaguilo; in the ſame analogy as the 
« Greeks call Evpovorog the middle wind between Eurus and 
* Notus; and as you ſay now. ſouth-eaſt and north-eaſt. 
<< Since therefore we have now found that Euroaguilo was the 
« Roman mariners word for the Greek Kamizg; there will ſoot» 
« appear a juſt reaſon why St. Luke calls it aι⁰Eẽei rug, A 
* tempeſtuous wind, vorticoſus, a whirling wind; for that's 
te the peculiar character of Kama in thoſe climates ; as 
« appears from ſeveral authors, and from that known pro- 
<« yerbial verſe, 
ER ol euTOv ws, 0 Kier veOn. 

* So that with ſubmiſſion I think our Luther's arid the Da- 
* 2;/h verſion have done more right than your Engliſb to the 
« ſacred text, by tranſlating it NoRD-Os r, north-eaſt: though 


c according to the preſent compaſs divided into XXXII, Euro- 
tt aquilo anſwers neareſt to Os T-NORD-0ST, eaſt-north- eaſt: 


<« which is the very wind that would directly drive the ſhip 
from Crete to the African Hrtis, according to the pilot's 
<« fears, in the 17th verſe.” 

Thus far this learned critic whoſe firſt objection to the 
common and accepted reading I find to be, that the wind 
Euroclydon was never heard of but here. To this I anſwer, that 
I do not think 1t right to deviate from the original text, and 
admit of any alteration, merely becauſe a word is new to us. 
St. Paul was in a ſhip of Alexandria, a city that for three cen- 
turies had maintained the greateſt traffic of any place in the 
world. As extenſive trade always introduces new terms of 
art, and diſtinctions not known before; it is very poſſible for 
them to have had a name for a wind, that might not be cur- 

rent 
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rent in Attica or the Peloporneſus. If then there be any thing 
uncommon in this appellation, there is no occaſion to have 
recourſe to Gellius, or fly to the Poets for authority: all may 
be very right, though not authenticated by them. Several 
Grecian nations had their particular names for months and 
feſtivals; and they might have their ſeveral diſtinctions for 
weather and for winds. Had not the Athenians their Oprib.au, 
Red don Tipodpopuor, Eryoiar, names not in uſe at Alexandria? 
why might not the Alexandrians in their turn have terms that 
were unkown at Athens? But the Doctor has a ſtrange pre- 
ſamptive notion, that theſe were Roman ſailors: and the whole 
of his argument turns upon it. But this he takes for granted 
without the leaſt foundation. The mariners were doubtleſs 
Greeks, that had their particular terms and diſtinctions, which 
other countries were not acquainted with. Many winds are not 
denominated from the point they blow from ; but from their 
effects and violence. How many ſpecies of winds are there 
at this day taken notice of by ſailors, and in common acce- 
ptation among thoſe who experience them, that are little 
known out of the latitude they blow in! We read of Levant 
winds, Trade winds, Monſoons, Cormantines, Hermatans, and 
a ſuffocating blaſt, called a Bloom, on the coaſt of Guinea: 
they have the like ſcorching wind in Perfia, called Samael, 
that comes from the mountains of Sulphur : add to theſe Tra- 
montanes, Travadoes, Tornadoes, Pupugaios, Summaſentas, Ter- 
renos, and the very wind here mentioned, avzyos TuPwnoc, 
which our ſailors at this day call a Tan. They are not 
therefore to be looked for on the mariner's card; nor to be 
rejected, if they be not in common uſe and acceptation: for 
the novelty of a term ſhould not neceſſarily be an objection 
to it. The word is uncommon, we grant: but what is it, 
that we are to ſubſtitute in it's room? Another word equally 
uncommon. Neither Ewroclydon nor Euroaquil are to be found 
but in this paſſage of the Acts; where one is a various reading 
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to the other. © Eurecclydon;” ſays Dr. Bentley, et was never 
heard of but here:“ he acknowledges preſently afterwards 


the ſame of Euroaquilo, Why does he reject one reading for 
being ſingular, and admit another that is liable to the ſame 
objection? what is it that determines his choice ? 

It ſeems, Euroclydon is an odd compound, being made up 
&* of evgog and xAuJwy, wind and waves: and it appears plainly 
<« priori from the diſparity of thoſe two ideas, that they 
ee could not be joined in one; nor is there another example 
« of the like compoſition.” For my part, I can ſee no more 
diſparity here, than I do in any other compounds; ſuch as 


YEWPYOG, XEERYOG) KECKOTT 1X05 VOUTIIYOG &c: no more incon- 


ſiſtency between wind and water, than between mill and 
water, wind and mill, land and water, &c, &c: from whence 


we have windmill, watermill, windſail; and, though a mo- 


dern, yet a juſt compound, the Engii/h adjective, Terraqueous. 
Add to theſe words of an exact analogy, ſeabreeze, landbreeze, 
landgate, ſeagate, watergate. In all compoſition of this na- 
ture, where there are two ſubſtantives, there is ever a verb 
underſtood, that connects the two terms: nor can there be 
any more impropriety in blending wind with water in Euro- 
clydon, than in joining wind with wind in Euroaquilo. It is 
true, I ſhould have taken the word Euroclydon to have ſignified 
an eaſtern ſwell, or a deep ſea from the eaſt: but, as the ſacred 
writer tells us it was the name of a wind, it certainly implies 
a wind that makes ſuch a ſwell from the eaſt; i. e. when taken 
out of compoſition, Evgog xAuguy, an eaſt wind that cauſes a 
deep ſea or vaſt inundation. 

Thus much to make this reading feazable. But, were it 
otherwiſe, what would you ſubſtitute in it's room? Euroaquilo, 
ſay the patrons of the Yulgate. But there was no ſuch wind: 
and, had there been ſuch a one, yet it could not be that ſpe- 
cified here; as I will abundantly prove hereafter. 

In the firſt place, there never was, nor could be, ſuch a 


wind 
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wind as Euroaquils.” The learned writer, whoſe opinion I 
am controverting, takes uncommon pains to remove Eirus 
from the point where it is ever ſtationed, in order to com- 
pound it with a wind that it is really incompatible with. 
And how does he effect it? by means the moſt extraordinary: 
no leſs than by making Gellius and the Latin poets, whoſe au- 
thority he does not produce, the beſt judges to determine the 
eſtabliſhment of the Greek winds, in contradiction to the 
Greeks themſelves : all which labour is undertaken to intro- 
duce a reading as new and uncommon as that which he re- 
pudiates. And, in making uſe of Roman authority, he con- 
feſſedly ſets aſide the evidence of the beſt and moſt reſpect- 
able writers; and founds his opinion on the report of a fingle 
perſon, who will at laſt turn out a confuſed and a ſecond- 
hand voucher. But let us attend to his words is true, 
« according to Vitruvius, Seneca, Pliny,” (he might have ad- 
ded Varro, Columella, and of the Greels, who were the beſt 
judges, Ariftotle, T imoſthenes, Bio, Pofidonius, Strabo, &c.) ac- 
cording to the opinion of theſe, there could be no ſuch 
« wind, nor word, as Euroaquilo: but Eurus is here to be 
taken, as Gellius II. 22. and the Latin poets uſe it, for the 
© middle æquinoctial eaſt.” —As to the poets, he does not 
produce their evidence; nor is it worth producing, they write 
always ſo indeterminately,* and with ſuch a latitude. The 
whole of the argument then reſts upon Gellius : let us turn 


to him, and hear what he ſays. 
He 
1 Ovid ſays, 
Eurus 40 Auroram Nabathæaque regna receſit. Metam. 1. 61. 
That's not much amiſs — Virgil places it in the vicinity of the nortn 
pole Septem ſubjecta Trioni 
Bens effrena virim Ripheo tunditur Euro. Geor. 3. 381. 
Can Dr. Bentley imagine that pilots and mariners were guided by ſuch 
authorities? To ſpeak the truth, Virgil means by Eurus the wind in ge- 
neral; juſt as he uſes dura / ler for any hard rock, quercus and ilex Tor 
any timber. Where he ſpeaks of Eurus as infeſting he climate, he juſt 


before mentioned the Caurus blowing -— Semper hiems, ſemper ſpirantes 
frigora Cauri. The Caurus and Eurus are winds diametrically oppoſite, 


B 
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He tells us nothing of himſelf, but only Favorinus ita 
fabulatus eft——Being at dinner with one Favuorinus, that 
perſon diſcourſed at large about the winds, and ran counter 
to the opinions of the beſt writers that preceded him. Among 
other things that he determingd, was the place of the wind 
Eurus; which, as far as we can underſtand him, he would 
fain remove from the eaſtern winter ſolſtice, and make it the 
ſame as the Salauus and Apyrwrys: that is, inſtead of the 
ſouth-eaſt, he would place it in the eaſtern Eguinoctial 
point. But this Favorinus is not of ſufficient conſequence 
to be oppoſed fingly to the group of illuſtrious writers before 
mentioned, He was a Sophiſt; and does not in the preſent affair 
acquit himſelf with proper preciſion. The words of his 
commentator upon this very paſſage will give one a juſt idea 
what his authority merits : Intricate bc laguitur Favorinus; 
et dubito an ſeipſum intellexerit;z vel per Eurum Eurono- 
tum ve Vulturnum denotaverit. Sed quid commune Vul- 
turno cum Aquilone? &c. Thus all this laboured evidence 
vaniſhes in ſmoke; and it is the real opinion of his Scho- 
liaſt, that the Sophiſt did not underſtand himſelf, any more 
| f than 
2 Oui ventus igitur ab Oriente verno, id et, æquinoctiali venit, nomi- 
natur Eurus — is alio quoque d Græcis nomine amnnuwrns, & Romanis nau- 
ticis Subſolanus cognominatur. Aul, Gell. Lug. Bat, 1666. p, 160, 
Caurus — adverſus Aquilonem fat. Favonius — adverſus Eurum flat. 
p. 161. Japygem— eum eſſe propemodum Caurum exiſtimo — videtur adver- 
ſus Eurum flare. pag. 163. | 
The whole of this diſſertation in Aulus Gellius is a burleſque upon 
criticiſm; the chief ſpeaker being ſo confuſed and inconſiſtent, To- 
wards the cloſe Favorinus tells us, that he was very near giving a long 
detail of all the winds that blow; © for really,” ſays he, I have taken 


ea cup too much, — quia paulo plus adbibi: but it is not fair to have all 
ee the converſation to one's ſelf.” What makes it more ridiculous, is 


that Gellius aſſures us, all this was uttered with great elegance of 


words, and with peculiar grace and addreſs in the delivery — What fig- 
nify grace and elegance, without perſpicuity and preciſion? Hæc 
nobis Favorinus in eo qua dixi tempore apud menſam ſuam ſummdg cum 
elegantia verborum totiuſque ſermants comitate alque gratia denarravit. 
p. 165, Lib. 2. 22. 3 
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than he is underſtood of others. 80 much for Favorinus 


Another reaſon for my rejecting this reading of the Yulgate 

is the terms it is compounded of. For, if the etymology of 
3 Who could imagine, there would ever be any controverſy about 
the particular ſtations of the Greek winds, as as the OZogon temple 
of Andronicus. Cyrrheſtes. at Athens, commonly the Temple of the 
Winds, was in being? It is intire, and has been deſcribed by Sir George 
Wheeler and Spon. It has ſince been delineated at large by Monſ. Le 


Roy, and ſtill more accurately by Mr. Steuart. Viiruvits and Varro 
quote it's authority. 
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Agreeable to this is the determination of Dionyſius Uticenſis in his de- 
ſcription of the Grecian winds. Aro ru Teooapur xKijparu rαννοννενẽ, A- 
Ferrixei Tveso ry avepor, 6 AmnAQTHS, M 6 Zicpvpog, xa: 0 Bopeag, xai 0 Noro. 
'O He wv ATHIAIWTIS &T0 G&VaATIAINS xXEvTps Pepojarvos et rap t abror 
Tov Eupoy, & Tov Kauxiay, x. T. A. Geopen, Edit. Cantab. p. 16.—— In like 
manner Vitruvius — Inter Solanum et Auſtrum, —Eurus, Lib. 1. Cap. 6. 
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Euroclydon is unſatisfactory to Grotius, Lipfienfis and Bochart; 
that of Euroaquilo may be equally fo to others. Thoſe learn- 


ed men ſeem to me to have proceeded on a wrong principle : 


for they think, as the Greeks compounded the two winds. 


Eurus and Notus, and formed a third that was a medium to 


the extremes; ſo Eurus and Aquilo might have been blended 


in the ſame manner, and a third called Euroaquilo have been 
conſtituted from them. But they do not ſufficiently conſider 
that in the former caſe the Greeks joined together two winds 
of Greek original; in doing which there was no impropriety : 
but there is a manifeſt impropriety in the latter caſe, where a 
Greek and a Roman wind are unnaturally combined: for Eurus 
is a Greek name, Aquilo a Roman; and they are for that 
reaſon incompatible, and inconſiſtent with each other, It is 
true, Seneca does ſay in his pointed and witty manner, that 
both Eurus and Zephyrus were in his time admitted into the 
Roman language :4 Eurus jam civitate donatus eft, et noſtro 
ſermoni non tanquam alienus interventt; ** Eurus has had at laſt 
<« the freedom of the city preſented him, and no more paſſes 
« among us as a foreigner :” Favonium— Zephyrum eſſe dicent 
tibi, etiam qui grace neſciunt loqui; © even thoſe that cannot 
* ſpeak Greek will tell you that Zephyrus is the ſame as Favonius.” 
From whence we may gather that theſe words were in ſome 
degree admitted at Rome among people of rank and letters: 
but, if the author means that they were become the current 
language of the Romans, he expreſſes himſelf in a very lax 
manner. Pliny himſelf makes uſe of this word more than 
once; yet tells us 5 very expreſsly that for Eurus the Romans 
had Vulturnus, for Boreas they uſed Aquilo—and he lived 

after 


Ab Oriente equinoiali Subſolanus; ab Oriente brumali Vulturnus : 
illum Apelioten, hunc Eurum Gr.ect appellant. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 47. Edit. Harduin. 


4 Nat. Quæſt. Lib. 3. Cap. 16. 
Hiſt. Nat. Lib. 18. Cap. 34. Edit. Harduin. 
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| EUROCLYDON. 9 45 
after Seneca. For it does not follow, becauſe a word is in 
vogue within the verge of the court, or in uſe with the learn- 
ed, that it is immediately in general acceptation. Sea - farin 8 

people keep long to their own terms: pilots and mariners 
come but late into the faſhion. But, as this may be matter of 
uncertainty, let us abide by Seneca, where he ſpeaks fully to 
the purpoſe; which he does, when he proves there was no ſuch 
wind as Euroaquilo, by ſaying; the wind that anſwered to 
Kang had among the Romans no name. 
And here I cannot but take notice of the ſtrangeſt inference 
that, I believe, was ever made. The words of Seneca I 
have mentioned before— Qyem Græci Kanzy bocunt, apud nos 
fine nomine eft. As this writer was contemporary with St. Paul, 
one would think his teſtimony deciſive; and might naturally 
Z expect it to be uſed to prove there was no ſuch word in the 
1 language. But Dr. Bentley makes quite a different inference 
—< As the Roman ſeamen had no ſpecific word, they propa- 
* bly might expreſs it by the compound Euroaquilo; and he 
afterwards tells you he found that they did ſo: all which, 
ſtript of it's ſpecific diſtinction, amounts in plain Engliſb to 
this — Since Seneca affures us the Romans had no name for 
this wind, the Roman ſailors muſt for that very reaſon have had 
one: which diſtinction between the Romans and Roman ſailors 


2 p is truly curious.7 This is the firſt time, I believe, a writer's 
authority is uſed to contradict his own teſtimony; and a ſup- 
poſition 


6 We have many inſtances of this in French words, that are uſed by 
people of rank, and adopted into the Exgliſb language, which the com- 
monalty are not acquainted with. I dare ſay, the wind Eurus was no 
more in uſe among the Roman ſailors, than the Levant or Ponent are a- = 
mong the Britiſh. , % 


7 The proceſs of this inveſtigation i is worth attending to. The ſcope 
of Dr. Bentley's argument is this — Ceneca aſſures us that the Romans 
had no name for this Greek wind; conlequently the Raman ſailors had j 
none: as the Roman ſailors had no name for it, they probably invented 
one; and hence we find they had one. To all which I ſubjoin, to com- 

5 plete 
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poſition inferred from poſitive evidence to the contrary, As 
Seneca and Pliny were both of them philoſophers, and wrote 
particularly on this ſubject; it cannot be ſuppoſed that they 
could be ignorant of a circumſtance of this nature. 
I have already obſerved, that, throngh the whole courſe of 
Dr. Bentley's reaſoning, the mariners are ſuppoſed to be Ro- 
mans. This is without any heſitation taken for granted; though 
there is not the leaſt ſhow of evidence to countenance the 
opinion. Are we to imagine, becauſe the Romans conquered 
all the world, that they navigated every ſhip upon the ſeas? 
The Evangeliſt does not tell us, that this was an Falian ſhip 
coming from Alexandria; but an Alexandrine ſhip going to 
Italy. It is therefore wonderful that Cluver, Bochart, Grotius, 
and, I believe, every writer upon the ſubject, ſhould over- 
look this circumſtance, that entirely ſubverts their hypotheſis; 
There 1s not the leaſt reaſon to imagine that the mariners were 
from Taly. Alexandrine ſhips were navigated by people of 
Alexandria; as appears by a ſhip from that place, which Lu- 
cian in a ſerious Platome 5 dialogue gives a very particular ac- 
count of. It ſet out from the Pharos laden with corn; and 
was to bring back in return the amount of twelve Attic ta- 
lents to the owner. Had the crew been Romans, it could not 
but have been mentioned. From the name of the pilot, and 
the converſation held in the Piræeus by the Athenians with the 
maſter of the ſhip, and indiſcriminately with the ſailors, it is 
plain they had the ſame language, and conſequently were 
Greeks of Alexandria. It is obſervable the name of the ſhip 
was the 1s; and it had the image of that goddeſs on the 
prow. 


There 


plete the argument; as the Roman ſailors had a name for it, certainly the 
Romans had. Thus you may, by this ſubtle way of reaſoning, prove 


that the Romans, at one and the ſame time, had and had not a name for 
the thing in diſpute. ö 


8 Tag N Ev x ci. 
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EVROCLYDON. rs 
There are many other accounts of Alexandrine ſhips, that 
will prove what I maintain. Various authors ſpeak of them, 
particularly 9 Cicero, Suetonius, * Seneca, 3Strabo. As the 
trade they carried on was immenſe, and at the ſame time is a 
circumſtance cloſely connected with my ſubject; I hope the 
reader will excuſe me, if I dwell a little upon this head, and 
lay the nature and proceſs of this navigation before him. 
Their chief commodity was corn, which they exported annu- 
ally for Italy to a great amount. This was a freight of ſuch 
conſequence, that many laws were enacted under different em- 
perors for it's regulation and diſpatch. The mariners particu- 
larly were under great reſtrictions ,4 being obliged to uſe their 
utmoſt diligence; and were liable to a capital puniſhment, if 
they unneceſſarily went out of their courfe.5 The magiſtrates 
and commiſſaries on ſhore ſuffered a total confiſcation of their 
eſtates, if they were convicted of miſmanagement.“ In ſhort, 
no delay was allowed : for imperial Rome, the miſtreſs of na- 
tions and pride of the univerſe, was often in want of bread. 
No city ſuffered at times greater ſcarcity : nor was there any 
gratuity to the people more acceptable than a donative of 
corn. For this reaſon Auguſtus, when he reduced Egypt into 
the form of a province, opened the canals of the Nile, that 
had been obſtructed and ſpoiled; and exacted by way of tri- 
bute a certain portion of wheat, to be annually ſent to Tal. 
The amount of this impoſt was incredibly great. If we may 
credit Aurelius Victor,? it was no leſs than twenty millions of 
Roman Modu : hujus ( Auguſti ſcil.) tempore ex Fgypto urbi 
annua ducenties centena millia frumenti inferebantur ; which in 


| Our 
9 Orat. pro Rab. Poſt. 14. 


1 In Auguſto & Nerone. : 
2 Senec. Epiſt. 77. 

3 Lib. 5. item Lib. 17. 

4 Cod. L. XI. Tit. 1. 6. 

5 L. 7. C. de Naviculariis. 

6 L. 8. C.- L. 4. C. 

7 Epitome de Vitd et Moribus Imp. Roman. 
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our meaſure is above one hundred and ſixty thouſand tun :® an 
amazing quantity, yet only one third of what was raiſed from 
the African provinces. This was originally brought over in 
ſhips9 of great burden; that, at the ſame time, imported 
drugs, ſpices, ſilk, tapeſtry, glaſs, * in ſhort all the produce 
and merchandiſe of the eaft. They generally fet out toge- 
ther, forming a large fleet called Commeatus Alexandrinus, and 
made uſe of Puteoli? for an harbour; drawing, I imagine, too 
much water for the Tiber. Before them went ſome light fri- 
gates, called Præcurſores and Tabellariæ, to give notice of their 
approach. They were always ſo welcome on account of their 
freight, 


8 The Eugliſb gallon by a ſtatute of Henry VII. was to be eight 
pounds: conſequently the peck ſixteen; to which the Roman modius was. 
equivalent, or rather ſomewhat more. Now 20000000 Roman modii 
or pecks x 16 = 320000000 pounds Troy, Which 320000000 di- 
vided by 2000 the number of pounds in a tun give 160000, the amount 
in tunnage of this importation from Egypt. i | 

The import of corn then from Egypt annually was 160000 tun; which 
at times muſt have amounted to no leſs than a million ſterling. This was 
the conſumption at Rome in three months; being one third only of the 
corn ſupplied from Afric, beſides what came from Sicily and other 
places. . Arbuthnot on Weights and Meaſures. p. 88. and 121, 

This will appear leſs extraordinary, when we are told that Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus raiſed every year from the ſame country of Egypt three times this 
quantity; as appears from St. Jerome on the ninth chapter of Daniel. 


9 The ſhip mentioned by Lucian was 180 feet long, 60 wide, and: 
#bout 44 feet from the upper deck to the keel. The Soleil Royal is in 
length 182, 48 broad, and, if I miſtake not, about 44 


deep. The Royal George of 100 guns from the extreme feet inches. 
part of the figure at the head to the taffarel is — 212 9 
Length of the lower deck — — — 178 o 
Extreme breadth = — — — 51 0 
Depth in the hold — — — YI 
Height from the bottom of the keel to the waiſt —— 45 6 
Height from the bottom of the keel to the taffarel —— 61 6 


Burthen in tuns — 2000 
In the computation and meaſurement of the Alexangrine ſhip I allow 
1 foot and half to a cubit, 


: Mart, Lib. 12. Epigr. 74. 
2 Senec. Epiſt. 77. 
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freight, that they had the privilege of entering the harbour 
with the ſupparum or topfail diſplayed: an honour no other 
foreign ſhips were allowed. Putroli was in thoſe times the 
great emporium of Taly: and it's mole is repreſented as a 
wonderful ſtructure; being founded on ſtone piles, that were 
formed of a particular cement which hardened in the water ; 
and taking in a mighty circumference, ſo that a large navy 
might ride ſecurely within it's barrier. Strabo, ſpeaking of 
theſe fleets,3 takes notice that, in reſpect to 1aly, the imports 
and exports were very different. The ſhips came,” he ſays, 
t flow and deep laden; but returned home light and nimble.” 
Tro d' av Tis & T6 Ty Axe ge wot Th Anairapxiu YEourvog, o 
rag ö ew T6 r KUTUMING; Kow EV THI g, 6009 Bopure= 
po TE Kat xePoregar du xg ems mhroey, From this account we 
may, I think, be aſſured of the country that theſe ſhips are 
to be referred to. They came to Tah, as it were to a mart ; 
but Egypt was their retreat and home. There was a Pharos or 
lighthouſe near Puteoli, towards the building and repairing 
of which the Alexandrine ſhips paid a toll in common with 
other foreign veſſels. There is an 4inſcription extant to that 
purpoſe. This Pharos, I imagine, was fituated in the iſland 
Capreæ; the ſame that was thrown down by an earthquake 
juſt before5 the death of Tiberius, and was afterwards rebuilt. 
It is alluded to by Statius in ſpeaking of this coaſt; 
 6Teleboumque domos, trepidis ubi dulcia nautis 
Lumina noctivagæ tollit Pharos æmula lune. 
There is another inſcription mentioned by Grævius, that is a 
further confirmation of what I have been maintaining. It 
contains the wiſhes of ſome Alexandrine commanders for the 
health and long life of the emperour Commodus : 


TIEP 
3 Vol 2. pag. 1142. Edit. Amſtel. 1707. 

4 Gruter, 

5 Sueton in Tiberio. c. 74. 


3 Sylv. Lib. 3. ad Claudiam R_ Verſ. 100. 
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nE EQTHPIAE KAI ATAMONHE © 

TOY KYPIOY AYTOKPATOPOE 
KOMMOAOY EEBAETOY = 
OI NAYKAHPOI TOY IOPEYTIKOY 
AAEZANAPINOY ETOAOY.7 
This inſcription being in Greek ſeems to indicate, that thoſe 
who compoſed it were of that nation. If theſe officers had 
been Romans, they would have paid this compliment to their 
emperour in their native language. "ad 
I thought it would not be unentertaining to the reader to 

have this ſhort hiſtory of the trade of Alexandria laid before 
him: which I have been pretty full in deſcribing; as it is 
much to the preſent purpoſe, and of ſome conſequence in 
reſpect to a ſubſequent inquiry. We may learn from many 
particulars here mentioned the true country of the perſons 
who navigated the Apoſtle's ſhip. They came from the ſame 
place with thoſe ſpecified above, and on the ſame errand, to 
carry corn to 1aly; but whether on a publick or a private ac- 
count, 1s uncertain. It is probable, they ſet out with the 
grand fleet, but were very early ſeparated by ſtreſs of weather: 
which was perhaps the reaſon of their meeting with another 
ſhip afterwards from the ſame port, that had undergone the 
Uke diſaſter, and loſt it's paſſage. It is ſufficient, that every 
circumſtance evinces, they were Greeks of Alexandria : they 
had therefore a name for this wind ; and cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have unneceſſarily adopted one of a foreign manufacture, 
one too of ſo barbarous a conſtruction.s 


But 


7 There is ſomething particular in the original form of the letters, that 


this inſcription is compoſed of. It is at Rome in the Belvedere; and it 


ſeems to be carefully copied by of. Scaliger in his animadverſions on 
Euſeb. Chron. p. 119. | 


8 Lucian plainly intimates that the principal perſon was a Grecian, and 
paints him very particularly. And here I cannot but take notice of a 
great overſight in hiſtorians; who, in their deſcriptions of nations, fit 


down 
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But what occaſion is there for going theſe lengths to prove 
the impropriety of this word, which, at firſt ſight, is manifeſt 


from the context. Dr. Bentley inſiſts that the Vulgate and A- 
 lexandrine reading is the true one. Let us for once allow it, 
and attend to the conſequence. Euroaguilo is then to be in- 


ſerted 
down contented with giving us the battles, confederacies, and atchieve- 
ments, that are in common to people of every denomination and cli- 
mate: but the ſtrong national outlines and conſtitutional marks they for- 
get to exhibit. Now we are pleaſed, when we are made acquainted 
with the particular turn of mind and diſpoſition of any nation : and are 
glad to proceed farther, and to ſurvey the perſonal diſtinctions and cha- 
racteriſtics; and to have the dreſs, air, and habit, as it were in a pi- 
cture, preſented before us. In the paſſage alluded to above, Lucian gives 
us ſuch a picture of a Greek of Alexandria. He deſcribes him as iſſuing 
out of his apartments in the ſhip, neatly dreſſed, and making a gay ap- 
pearance; having his hair combed back, and tied with great exactneſs 
according to the faſhion of his country. But when this trim perſonage 
comes to be more nearly examined, and compared with a native Athenian, 
he falls infinitely ſhort in the opinion of thoſe who behold him; as Ly- 
cinus, one of the interlocutors, witneſſes — Ka um u Tavu xxacg, w Tau- 
ITTE, 0 [AEPPAXICKOS £Jope [40s — oͤvros Yap, Wees TW MEARY Xpec , Xas po- 
Xe egi, xu NETTOS CLY/2V TOW TKEAOW* X04 de, ewige, xa Tvv- 
xt 1% EWITpOX,0V, EMAnmviSs en, & ro rr de Tw oP * Tw rue Owvng 
row. We have hcie the national marks of this perſon ſtrongly delineated. 
He ſeems to have been a Meſtixe: his countenance being deeply bronzed 
his lips protuberant ; his legs dry and thin ; and the tone of his voice fo- 
reign, and his manner of ſpeaking ſomewhat inarticulate and haſty. In 
ſhort, we ſee here a Greek inſenſibly verging towards an Ethiopian. Many 
people think the Negroes are a diſtinct ſpecies from the reſt of mankind : 
bat I do not perceive any reaſon for ſuch a notion. Who can doubt, that 
ſees a Greek thus ſunk into an Egyptian, but that an Egyptian by degrees 
may degenerate to a Caffre ? 

There is a paſſage in Plautus, that will always be acceptable on the 


fame account as the foregoing. It is in the Pænulus, Act. 5. Sc. 2. where 


the author gives us a 2 idea of the Carthaginian women from 
Giddeneme, a native of thoſe parts. Hanno had been inquiring what was 


the make and figure of a particular perſon — Han. Sed earum Nutrix, qua 


fit facie, mibi expedi. Milphio anſwers — Staturd baud magnd, corpore 


aquilo — Specie venuſta, ore parvo, atque oculis pernigris, Making allow- 
ance for the times, one would imagine he was deſcribing ſome beautiful 
Moor of Andalufia or Grenada. If the accounts tranſmitted to us are 
true, theſe original marks were not eraſed when the Moriſcoes left Spain: 
and the Saracen blood muſt have been deeply tinctured with the Panic, 
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ſerted in the table of Roman winds, and to. anſwer to the 
cæcias of the Greeks, In conſequence of this, St. Luke is 
made to ſay, 
Karte; Eupomxunuy ; that there came upon them a violent ty- 


meaning of Evgxxuawv? It is ſaid to be an ENE; or, in round 
terms, a north-eaſt wind Conſtrue it ſo, and fee what ſenſe 
can be made of it In a ſhort time there beat upon it a ty- 
* phonic wind called a north-eaſt,” or a hurricane, or a violent 
ſtorm, or what you pleaſe, called a north-eaſt wind. Try 
every way, and you will ſtill be diſappointed. / Here is an 
extraordinary circumſtance mentioned; and you expect it to 
be called by a particular appellation : but you meet with no- 
thing ſatisfaftory : the Hpecies is denominated by the genus, a 
retrograde way of determination; and the name? that ſhould 
diſcriminate affords not the diſtinction required. Euroaquilo is 
ſuppoſed to be a ſtationed wind; and muſt be referred to as a 
general point for all winds that blow in that direction, taking 
in all from the ſlighteſt breeze to the ſtrongeſt gale. This ty- 
phonic wind is mentioned as a ſpecies; and therefore cannot be 
denominated bya general term: becauſe ageneral denomination 


does not ſpecify nor diſtinguiſh. If a writer informs us that, on 
the coaſt of Malabar, they have a Monſoon called a ſouth-weſt ; 
how does this particularize or explain? The converſe, indeed, 
affords a proper diſtinction; they have a ſouth-weſt wind called 
a Monſoon : the other is falſe: for the ſouth-weſt is not a ſpe- 
cies of periodical wind, and conſequently cannot be the ſpecific 


that at firſt is not ſo apparent: as long as it occurs in it's 
original foreign garb Evgaxuauy, it is more eaſily taken for the 
ſpecific name of this typhonic wind; being an unuſual term, 
and ſeemingly not unapplicable to an uncommon ſubject. Strip 

it 


9 We define things by general terms; but they are called by ſpecific 
and particular ones, 


lier ov wol to QA xa . auTy; avepos TuPwvixos, 6 


phonic wind, called Ezroaquilo. I would only aſk what is the 


name of one. There 1s a fallacy in the uſage of this word, 
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| EUROCLT DON. 27 
it of it's primitive dreſs; that is, call it plain north-eaſt, and 
refer it to the table of the winds, or it's place in the heavens: 
the fallacy then ceaſes, and the miſapplication appears. It is 
curious to ſee the embarraſsment of the firſt tranſlators of the 
New Teſtament into Exgliſhß about this paſſage, ventus Typho- 
nicus, qui vocatur Euroaquilo. Tyndale* and his followers 
ſacrifice the letter to the ſenſe; and call « it a lawe of wind out 
* of the north- eaſt; taking no notice of the words, qui vocatur: 
— but anone after there aroſe agaynſt their purpoſe a flawe of 
wynde out of the north-eaſt. On the other hand Myles Cover- 
dale,* Bonner, and others chooſe to abide by the letter, and fo 
run into an abſurdity. They tranſlate it, @ flaw of wind 
which is called the nortb-eaſt. And Hollybuſh, a tempeſiuous 


3 wind, which is called north-eaſt. But the tranſlators after- 
J wards, ſeeing this dilemma, had recourſe to the original Greek; 
2 and remedied the difficulty by inſerting the true reading. 


But on the other hand, it is to be obſerved that the word 
Euroclydon is not attended with theſe improprieties : and 
though, by ſetting aſide the former reading, this may ſeem 
ſufficiently authenticated ; yet I think it may be farther pro- 
ved to be the true reading from the tenour of the text — ner = 
R Os deans KAT auTYG ve tw TVDwineg: not long after there 


I 4 beat upon it,” ſays our tranflation indefinitely — beat upon 
3 what? certainly, xœr vnn, upon the iſland Crete, under which 
4 they ran; for this is the laſt thing mentioned, that it can be 


referred to: © there beat upon the ifland a tempeſtuous wind 
called Euroclydon. Now, without doubt, when a ſtorm comes 
upon a place, it muſt beat upon it, let it come from any 
point 

See Tyndale's Teſtament printed about the years 1528 and 1530, and 
the edition of 1536, 4to: alſo thoſe in Edward the Sixtb's reign. See 


3% likewiſe Graftor's great Bible 1541, overlook*d by Bp. Touſtall; and the 
3 tranſlations from the verſion of Eraſmus. 

7 2 The firſt edition of the Bible by Coverdale 1535. fol. New Teſta- 
1 ment under Bonner's inſpection 1338 at Paris, dedicated to Ld, Cromwell 
2 New Teſt. printed at Southwerk 1538. 
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point whatever.” Yet, had the wind blown off from the ſhore, 
St. Luke would not have uſed the expreſſion fax nar abr, 
* beat upon the 1ſland ;” becauſe it is a relative expreſſion, re- 
ferring to the ſituation of the perſon who ſpeaks of it, who 
was at that time to the windward or ſouth of it. It is plain 
therefore, the wind blew upon ſhore; and muſt have come 
from the ſouth or ſouth-eaſt. This 1s fully warranted from 


the point where the ſhip was, and the direction it ran in af- 


terwards, which was towards the north and north-weſt, as I 
ſhall prove in the ſequel. All theſe circumſtances agree well 
with Euroclydon; but are not compatible with any other wind. 

After ſaying, the Roman ſailors might expreſs the wind by 
the compound Euroaquilo, Dr. Bentley concludes; | © Since 
ce therefore we have now found that Euroaquilo was the Ro- 
nan mariners word for the Greek Kamiaug — This is moſt 
deciſive work, from a ſuppoſed poſſibility to infer a certainty. 
But to proceed Since we have found Euroaquilo to be the 
* true reading, there will ſoon appear a juſt reaſon why 
ce St. Luke calls it areuog TvuPwog, a tempeſtuous wind, vorti- 
ce coſus, a whirling wind.“ &c. This is a great miſtake, and 
the order of the terms is inverted. St. Luke does not call the 
wind Euroaquilo a tempeſtuous wind, but the reverſe. He is 
made to call a tempeſtuous wind, Euroaquilo— © 3 there beat 
ce upon it a tempeſtuous wind called the north-eaſt ”— which 
reading is ſo prepoſterous, that it ruins at once all Dr. Bentley 
has been labouring to eſtabliſh. Such are the difficulties this 
learned man has involved himſelf in, to ſupport a favourite 
reading : ſo hard it 1s to render a ſtubborn text pliant, and 
warp it to our wiſhes. 


3 Ea uar Avr avejpos Hu, 0 xanupevcs Eupaxtunun, 
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AVING thus diſpatched, and, I hope, ſatisfactorily, 

what I firſt premiſed to take in hand, I come now to 

the ſecond part, which was to aſcertain the particular Iſland, 

on which the Apoſtle St. Paul was ſhipwrecked. This, one 

would imagine, could be attended with no difficulty : for it 1s 

very plainly expreſſed, that, after having been toſſed for ſome 

time in the Adria, they were at laſt caſt upon the iſland Me- 

lite. The only queſtion is, which is the ſea called Adria or 

Adriatic; and what iſland can be found in that ſea — 
by ſuch a name. 

The Adriatic ſea is that large gulf which lies betwerh Taly 
and the ancient Hhyria, and x ctains it's name to this day. And 
as to the iſland we are in queſt of, there was one in that ſea 
called Melite, which is taken notice of under that name by 
the beſt geographical writers. Scylax Caryandenfis, enumerat- 
ing the iſlands of that ſea, ſpeaks of Melite very particularly; 
placing it not far from the river Naro and the neighbouring 
Tthmus, in the diftrit of the Neſicans, who were an Nyrian 
nation.“ Ie sw. Tov Netpwve Worapuoy THEATNEUT RI, WOAAY Xwpe 
GQVYKEL Oo eig JRARTTAV* Kal VIGO THC TAPRNING XwERG EYYVG, 1 
oeh Meniry. He ſays it was twenty ſtadia from Corcyra Me- 
læna, or the black Corcyra. Agathemerus taking notice of Me- 
lite and the adjacent iſlands, mentions them in this order : * 


Es. 
: Vide Geogr. Antiq. Gronov. Lugd. Bat. 1700. pag. 18. 
2 Ibid. pag. 193. 
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E:o: de v. ey 79 Ader ynoor Tees T1 Fxxvgide, ay eic fp! Irry, 
xau 1 Menawa Koprxvonx, xa: Oapog, xa Meir. Ptolemy calls 
them Dalmatian iſlands, and enumerates them thus: 3 Iva, 
T payepiov Kai FoNg, Oxpra xa mos, Kogxeps M peAava, Meth 
vyro;, They are likewiſe ſpoken of by Pliny,“ who mentions 
Brattia and Iſa; and ſays, Ab his Corcyra, Melæna cognomi- 
nata, cum Cnidiorum oppido, diſtat XXV. M. paſſuum; inter 
guam et Illyricum Melita, unde catulos Meliteos appellari Cal- 
limachus auctor eft. It is mentioned by Antoninus5 in his Ti- 
nerarium maritimum. From theſe authorities we find that 


Melite was an Illyrian iſland in the Adriatic ſea, in the pro- 


vince of the Neſficans; and that it lay between Corcyra nigra 
and the main land, very near the river Naro and the Ithmus 
above it. It was called by the ancients Melite, Melitene, and 
6 Melituſſa ; at this day Melede, and by the Sclavonians, Mleet; 
and is in the juriſdiction of Raguſa. This was the place, to 
which Ageſilaus the father of Oppian the poet was baniſhed by 
Severus; upon a notion that he had not ſhewn that emperour 
proper reſpect.7 His ſon attended him during his confine- 
ment, and in that interval compoſed his Halieutics and Cyne- 
getics, which ſome years after he carried to Rome. They gain- 
ed him great reputation, eſpecially with Caracalla, the ſuc- 
ceeding emperour; who, together with the empreſs Fulia 
Domna his mother, was complimented in theſe poems. The 
author was ordered to aſk any gratuity: but he only requeſt- 
ed his father's enlargement. This was immediately granted ; 
and he was honoured with a piece of gold for every verſe be- 
ſides. As to the catuli Melitenſes mentioned by Callimachus, 
they are by ſome aſcribed to Malta; but it is a miſtake. 
Theſe dogs were an 1/lyrian breed; and very common in Ma- 


gna 


3 -Geogr. Lib. 2. ad finem. 
4 Hiſt. Nat. Lib. 3. Cap. ult. Edit, Harduin. 
$ Vide pag. 115. Edit. Lugdun, 
6 Polybius apud Steph. Byzant. 
7 Anon, vita Oppiani, 
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gna Græcia, and thoſe places that had any — 
with the Greek colonies in the Adriatic: but, of all others, 

they were in greateſt eſteem among the Syburitrr, the moſt 
languid and indolent people upon earth; who made theſe 
animals attend them to the ae in their mouths the 

little implements for bathing. ». 

There is a gem mentioned in the aku Spes with 
a repreſentation of one of theſe dogs, and a ſhort account of 
them ſubjoined. Canum Meliteorum, quorum meminit Arbenæus, 
Lib. 12. Cap. 3. ea laus fuit, ſegui cuntes ad balnrum. Servi 
Meium hi implebant, .olet guttum et firigiles ferentes, quibus 
domini ungerentur . deſtringerenturque; uti hec rariſima et pul- 
cberrima gemma aſtendit. This ſhort account of the iſland 1 
thought proper to lay before the reader; to ſhew that ſuch a 
place exiſted, and to take off any EO n 2 ariſe 
from it's ſuppoſed obſeurity. 

From what has been ſaid, ne D i * ſettled paſt 
controverſy, were it not for an iſland: of the ſame name, ſitu- 
ated. at a great diſtance in the African ſea. It has been the 
common opinion that the Melite nom called Malta was the 
true place of the Apoſtles ſnipwreck: and the natives have a 
tradition of long ſtanding to ſupport this notion. Vet, how- 
ever general this may have been, I think it may be fairly 
proved that it could not be the iſland mentioned by the Ev- 
angeliſt, Herein I differ again from Grotius, Ciuver, Bea, 
Bentley, and from 9 Bochart, that curious, indefatigable, and 
particularly learned man. He has taken much pains to prove 
the tradition is well grounded, and that Malta is the place 
upon which St. Paul reſided. But, in doing this, he takes 
many things for granted that cannot be allowed him; and 


— 


e with too great a latitude: ſo that the * ſeems a 
force ' 


8 Vol. 2. Tab. 20. 
See Tab. I. 


9 See alſo 70, Scaliger de Emendat. Temp. p. 5 25. Colon. 162 9. 
D 
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force and a ſtrain, and can never be made to agree with the: 
text. 

The grand difficulty, and, indeed, an Aman one, 
lies here; that, as St. Paul ſays expreſsly that the iſland he 
was caſt upon was in the Adria, Malta, to be proved the place 
ſpoken of, muſt be made an Adriatic iſland. To effect this, 
the learned Bochart labours hard. He ſhews, firſt, that the 
ſea we are ſpeaking of incroached upon the Jonian; that it 
extended itſelf to the Sima Corinthiacus : then, in order, it 
ingroſſed the Sicilian ſea and the Cretan: and thus, advancing 
ſtep by ſtep, he includes Malta within it's verge; makes the 
coaſt of Africa waſhed by it's waves; and would perſuade you 
that Leptis in agro Tripolitano was ſituated upon the Adriatic 
coaſt. All this he does upon the authority of the poets, and 
a few of the later hiſtorians. | 

As for the poets, their evidence is not worth taking notice 
of: they make every thing ſubſervient to meaſure, Yet, even 
of theſe, nothing he quotes comes up to his purpoſe. The 
learned writer ſeems to make uſe of their treſpaſſes, merely 


to prepare the reader for what is to come; that he may not 
be too much ſhocked at the violence of the after- evidence. 


What Ovid and Tibullus ſay is only preparatory: Phileſtratus 
and Pauſanias come but half way: thoſe that ſpeak to the 
purpoſe are Procopius, Orofius and AÆAthicus. Theſe are they 
that advance the Adriatic to the confines of Barca; and by 
the ſame way of proceeding might make Cartbage itſelf, if 
they pleaſed, an appendage to Royuſe: 

But we ought to enquire of what rank and of what age 
the writers are, whoſe authority he appeals to: for, in pro- 
ducing the teſtimony of authors, it is not ſufficient to be 
told what 1s ſaid, unleſs we are likewiſe informed when, and 
by whom, it was delivered. We know that Pohbius, Diodo- 
rus, Strabo, Pliny tell another ſtory : it is therefore neceſſary 
to conſider the character of theſe perſons that are to overturn 


ſuch 
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Fuch eſtabliſhed authority. If we make a juſt eſtimate of 
them, even with Suidas and Hefychius added to their number; 
(for they too are quoted) what will they be found? doubtleſs, 
writers of ſome eminence in their ſeveral times; fo let them 


Have their due: who lived, however, many centuries after the 


fact we are determining. So that all you can learn from their 
evidence in reſpect to St. Paul and his ſhipwreck is, how 
things were called four or five hundred years afterwards. 
This is the very utmoſt it will amount to; which is very lit- 
tle to the preſent purpoſe: for we muſt make uſe of the times 
we are treating of for a ſtandard; and not be guided by the 
miſtakes and extravagances of after ages. The only way to 
arrive at the truth, is to learn the ſentiments of the beſt au- 
thors who lived in, or near to, the times we are engaged in; 
and obſerve how things were defined and ſpecified when the 
Apoſtle wrote. The learned Bochart would fain prove Malta 
to be an iſland in the Adriatic ſea: I think I can ſhew his 
ſcheme to be impracticable. In doing which, I ſhall not de- 
ſcend for evidence to the fourth, fifth, or any lower centuries; 


but confine myſelf to the teſtimony of writers who were either 
contemporaries, or not many years antecedent or ſubſequent 
to the apoſtolic age. 

As Bochurt ſeems to be the fulleſt of any body upon this 


ſubje&, and comprehends every thing that others have ſaid in 
favour of it; I will lay before the reader the whole of his 
arguments in order. 


Sed altera hic ſeſe offert majoris momenti queſiio, ad utram ¶ In- 


ſulam] appulerit Paulus — 


Primo enim Act. 27. 13, 14. Circa Cretam cum navi garet 
Paulus, excitatur eventos TUPwvinog 0 KAAEpPEVOG Eugox day, ventus 
turbulentus, qui vocatur Euroclydon; vel, ut legit Vulgatus in- 


terpres, Eugoaxunuv, E uroaquilo: quam leftionem fi ſequaris, res 


eff * * enim Euroaquilo potuit e Cretd navem in II- 
| Iyricum 


1 Geogr. Sacr. Pars, alt. Lib.1. ow 26, 
D 2 
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hricum impellere. Præſtitiſſet id Euronotus, non ſubcontrari us 
Euroaquilo, ut docet fitus locorum. Sed, quoquo modo legas, ven- 
tum illum Euroclydonem in Auſtrum inclindſſe potius quam in Se- 
ptentrionem inde palam eſt; quod, iilo flante, nautæ metuunt ne 
in Africe Syrtim incidant; AF. 27.17: nibil tale formidaturi, 
I ventus navem in Illyricum impuliſſet, que ora eft Syrti et Africe 
obverſa. 

2. Act. 27. 41. TEpiTETOVTEG EG TOWDOV 0:3 zAuo oo ET WKEINAQY TYV 
vauy; cum incidiſſent in locum bimarem, illiſerunt navem. I 
locum bimarem, id eft, in iſtbmum. Horatius Od. 7. Lib. b. 

Aut Epheſum bimariſve Corinthi 
Menia. 
Ovid. Eleg. 10. Lib. 1. Triſt. 
Aut poſtquam bimarem curſu ſuperavimus iſthmum. 
Hic iſthmus ad inſulæ ortum &ſti vum hodieque oftenditur, et vocatur 
ab incolis la Cala di S. Paolo, S. Pauli appulſus. 

3. Act. 28. 7. Circa locum illum erant ywou rw mpuru T1; 
10s, ov Ei How ; prædia primo inſulæ, nomine Publio: 
Eum intelli go, quem inſulæ Romani prafecerant : nam hujus inſilæ 


fr&fectos ita nominari ſolitus et ex hoc loca calligere eſt. et ex veteri 
epitaphio, quod in marmore Græcis literis ſe Melitæ vidiſſe refert 


Quintinus: A. K. TIO ZE. KTP. IIIIIET ZL. P MAIN. PTR. 
MEAITAIQN. L. Ca. Filius. Cyr. Eques. Romanorum. Primus 
Melitenſium. Nempe idem antea nominis fuerat prefettis Car- 
tbaginienſibus, qui Punicd phraſi dicebantur 9N&85N, Primi.— 
4. Tres menſes continuos in illd inſul hefit Paulus cum centurione 
et aliis, Add. 28.11; qui numerus hominum fuit CCLXXVI, Act. 
27.37. Ruod vix quiſquam crediderit de Illyrics Melite: quia, 
cum non niſi quatuor paſſuum millibus d continenti diſtet, et Epi- 
daurum in conſpectu habeat, portum celeberrimum et hoſpitibus com- 
modiſſimum; centurio Romanus maluiſſet ed trajicere, quam totam 
hiemem in miſerd inſuld degere, in qud tam multos advenas fine 
gravibus incommodis diverſari fuiſſet nefas. 
5. Jam quod iidem dicuntur Puteolos vecti fuiſſe in Alexandrind 
nave, 


A | 10 
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nave, que in eddem inſuld hiemaverat, Act. 28. 11; quis de Myricd 
Melite intellexerit? cum ab Agypto Puteolos contendentibus Afri- 
cana Melite pene invitis ſeſe offerat. At quiſquis Alexandrid Puteolos 
iturus Nlyricam Meliten petit, meritò dici queat, fin minis toto 
celo, ſaltem toto falo aberrdſſe. 

6. Hoc potifſimum, quod Lucas e Melite profectos addit primd 
Syracuſas, deinde Rhegium appuliſſe, Act. 28. 12,13; Que via, 
quam eft recta, fi profectio fuit ex Africand Melite; tam flexuoſa 
fuerit et præpoſtera, fs ex Illyrica diſceſſerunt; e gud potius per 
Rbegi um Syracuſas iter eft, quam per Syracuſas Rhegium ; quia Rbe- 
gium eft vicinius. 

7. Jam, h auforitate certatur, Conſtantino Porphyrogennetd 
longe antiquior eft Arator ſubdi aconus, qui fic habet, Lib. 2. Hiſto- 
rie Apoſtolice ; 

Sicanio latert tellus vicina Melite. 
Nec difficile eft ſolvere qui cquid contra objiciunt. Nam in Adria 
guidem jactari dicitur navis appulſura Meliten, Act. 27, 27: non 
tamen in Adriatico finu, quo mults latiùs patet Adria, ſeu, quod 
idem eſt, Adriaticum mare. Sinus enim Adriaticus cum Illyrico 
definit : at mare Adi ati cum dom oft cum Tonto. Heſychius : Tovioy, 
meAzy0; 0 vuv Adpuac, Jontum, mare quod nunc Adria. Juvenalis 
vetus Scboliaſtes: diu navigatura de Tyrrheno mari ad Adria- 
cum: Adriacum pro Jonio dixit. Ita enim Juvenalis; 

Tyrrhenos 1gitur fluctus, lateque ſonantem 

Pertulit Ionium. 
Hinc Ptalemæus Siciliam ab ortu, Epirum et Achaiam d meridie, 
et Peloponneſum adeoque Cretam ab occaſu definit Adriatico pelago. 
Et in Ovidio non ſemel Adriam ab Agaeo dividit iſthmus Corin- 
thiacus. Sic Lib. 4. Faſtorum: 

Adriacumque patens late bimaremque Corinthum. 
Et Lib. 1. Triſt. Eleg. 10. 

Aut hæc me, gelido tremerem cum menſe Decembri, 

Scribentem mediis Adria vidit aquis: 
Aut poſtquam bimarem curſu ſuperavimus iſthmum, 
Alteraque eſt noſtræ ſumpta carina fugæ. 


Proinde 
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Proinde Phileſtratus, Lib. 2. Imaginum in Palæmone eum iſihmum 
ſcribit Auyais x ANG fe 61094, medium eſſe inter mare - 


gæum et Adriaticum. Et in Apollonio ſuo, Lib. 4. Cap. 8. Neronem 


idem tradit de hoc iſihmo ſcindendo cogitdſſe, ut Adriaticum Ægæœo 
mari miſceret. Eodem facit, qudd Alpheus apud Suidam in Ax pelo, 
et rurſus in Age gu, e Peloponneſo in Siciliæ Arethuſam influere 
legitur duouevo; dia Ty Adpiedog baraoong, pelagus ſubiens per mare 
Adriaticum. Hinc de Alpheo Pauſanias in Arcadicis: Euex ds c 
unde Adgicg emiognoew cio r Tgrw: neque illius curſum Adria 
cohibitura erat: cetera ibi vide. Quid? quòd Adriaticum mare ad 
Africam uſque extenſum eſt, fi Athicum ſequimur et Oroſium; apud 
quos Tripolitana provincia, ubi Arzuges et Leptis magna, habet d 
ſeptentrione mare Adriaticum: ei a meridie Creta finitur mari Li- 
byco, quod et Adriaticum vocant. Nec aliter ſenſit Hieronymus 
in vita Hilarionts, ubi medium Adriam fertranſeunt ab Agypti 
Paretonio ad Sicihe Pachynum appulſuri. Sed ad rem id maxime 
eft, quod in Procopii Vandalicis, Lib. t. inſulæ Gaulos et Melita 
Ad pr A Tugpyvikov TENRYOG dog Adriaticum et Tuſcum 


pelagus diſterminant. Scitè zgitur Sacer Scriptor et ex geographo- 
rum uſu e Crerd Melitam gelaros vi vrucur um ingruentium jactari 


dicit in Adrid. Porro in eddem inſuld barbarorum nomine Panos 
ab illo deſignari docuimus, quorum reliquiæ in agris haſerant. 
Oppidi denique non meminit, quia nihil erat necefſs. Ita Act. 2 1. 1. 
Paulus appuliſſe narratur in inſulas Coum et Rhodum, abſque men- 
tione urbium, quas tamen utraque habuit inſulæ cognomines. 

Theſe are the arguments of Bochart in favour of Malta. 
In anſwer to which I will endeavour to ſhew, that it could not 
be the iſland, that this learned man ſuppoſes it to be, where 
St. Paul was caſt away. And although, if this point be made 
out, it falls of courſe to the lot of the other iſland to be the 
place mentioned by St. Luke; yet I will not reſt ſatisfied with 
this alternative: but, while I produce inconteſtable proof that 
Malta was not the place; I will bring as certain evidence that 
Melite Illyrica was. 

It is to be obſerved, in the courſe of the foregoing argu- 
ments; 
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ments, that the whole depends upon this, whether Malta can 
be deemed an Adriatic iſland. As I have already in ſome mea- 
ſure anticipated this inquiry; I ſhall begin with it again, 
though it be rather the laſt in order. The other arguments 
I ſhall afterwards examine each in it's turn. | 

Firſt then I ſhall lay before the reader a ſhort account of 
the Adriatic ſea, as it was originally bounded, and as it was in 
proceſs of time enlarged. In early ages it comprehended on- 
ly the upper part of the Sinus Jonzus, where was a city and a 
river, both called Adria, from one of which it took it's name. 
It afterwards was advanced deeply in the gulf; but never ſo 
ingroſſed it, as to obliterate it's original name: for it is called 
Sinus and Mare Adriaticum, and Sinus and Mare Tonium by 
writers promiſcuouſly for many ages. Herodotus calls the 
whole the Tonian gulf without limitation: Ex de Tv xoare Te 
Tovis, ApPrpwnoo; EmigypoPe Exridæteviog ET0g de en Tu Icy x0ATE. 
Thucydides ſpeaks of it in the ſame manner: 3 ETidzuvog e. 
' To0M1G ev dCi cc NE Tov Toviov KoAmrov. It was eſteemed the 
ſame in the days of 4Theophraſius. But when the Romans came 
to navigate this Sinus, they were more acquainted with the 
Adria, and called it accordingly by that name; allotting to 
the Tonian only the lower part of the gulf. And even Greet 
writers, who lived under Roman influence, copied them here- 
in. Hence Polyb:us ſpeaking of 1taly, ſays, © to the eaſt it is 
e bounded by the Jonian ſtreight or paſſage, and the gulf of 
« Adria, that is contiguous and above it:“ 5 ry pev H opiCes 
TNEUPRY GOUTTG, TV TOO CVETONGG KEK PPEVTY, o T Toviocc TOp0G, aus 
X&T% TO TWEXES 0 rae Toy A xohrog, He then proceeds to 
inform us, that the Jonian ſtreight reached ſouth to the pro- 
montory Cocintbus in Bruttia, where was the commencement 


of 
> Lib. 6. Cap.127. Edit. Gronov. 
3 Lib. 1. 


4 Hiſt, Plant. Lib. 8. Cap. 10. Ev n Yeu Ty Tips rer Toner ov 
to Nen Ono Aw xvapor? 


5 Lib. 2, pag. 102. Edit. Caſaub, Par. 160g. 
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of the Sicilian ſea: 70 o, CRP TIDIOV whe!  Trakag eig Thy 
lech, 6 Tgrayopeverar pev KoxYog,  Origu de Tov Toviov w 
au To Tut N Tehay;, As it extended northward, it compre- 
| hended the iſland Saſo, that was ſituated in it's entrance up- 
wards : ®vyoov, 1 xaneurar prev Ter KeTH de Karo Tyv eo (Gon 
Ty sig Tov Io Topov. Thus we have three ſeas, the Adriatic, 
the Ionian, and Sicilian very clearly ſpecified. As yet we are 
a great way from Malta. Beſides the Jonian gulf; which 1 
ſhould .chooſe to diſtinguiſh by the title of the Upper Tontan, 
there was another ſea of that name below, that occupied the 
whole ſpace between Szcily and Greece, as well as between 
Bruttia and Epirus. This was the Jonzum Magnum, or origi- 
nal Tonian ſea. It began at Tænarus, and reached to the Ce- 
raunian mountains. This muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed 
from that above. It was called by ſome the Sicilian ſea, by 
others the Cretan: but properly comprehended both. 7 
I come now to writers nearer to the time we are ſpeaking 
of. Diodorus Siculus mentions the Sinus Tonius under the name 
Toviog Topog; and acquaints us that Dionyſius, tyrant of Sicily, 
te built cities in Adria that he might ſecure this ò paſſage, 
© and have an open and uninterrupted uavigatlon to Epirus: 
9 Eyvw Kara Tov Adpicy ONE oni ruro de EW PoTTE, dicevouevoc 
Tov Toviov Ka&Nepevou Wopoy idiomorzer Ja, I roy ems Tyv He Au 
10 g Ph xararzearyn. The Jonian gulf, we find, is termed by 
theſe two hiſtorians Iovic Topog Or Jonien paſſage; becauſe, in 
their time, the Roman armies as well as private perſons paſſed 
over it from Brundufium to Epidamnus and the oppoſite conti- 
nent. Dionyfius the geographer likewiſe calls it the Icviag wopes: 
he places in it the iſlands of AHyrtus; 


10 Mill! 
| [| 5 


EZeng 
6 Lib. g. pag. 446. Edit. Caſaub. Par. 1609, 


7 Plin. Hiſt. Nat. Lib. 4. Cap. 2. Edit. Harduin. 
3 This was done to curb the 7/yrian pirates. 
9 Lib.15. pag. 464. Edit. Stephan. 


At Epidamnus began the Via Ignatia, or grand road to Macedonia 
and Thrace, See Strabo. Vol. 1. pag. 49% Edit, Amſtel, 1707, 
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2 Egenge de, Togoio gos avyag Tovinw, 
Aihuęru vyowy evaPaivera c T og DAKO» 
Pliny will hereafter be found to agree exactly with theſe 
writers. 

In the time of the ſecond Triumvirate this ſea ſtill preſerved 
it's limits, This is evident from the partition of the empire 
between OFavius and Antonius, as it is mentioned in 3 Appian. 
This hiſtorian is in time poſterior to the fact: yet in an affair 
of this conſequence we may ſuppoſe him to be particularly 
accurate, calling every thing by it's true name, and defining 
it by it's juſt boundaries. Appian's words are theſe: O 4. 
Ka. cf K 0 AvTwog Tyv Pwpaitov cubic N e EauTWY Epepio evra 
EW OT OV * oon ev e G De: Lx00pew WON 7 IAAvpidog, eV METW TE 
Tovis puxs poariga douνTw evan © Ceſar and Antonius once more 
divided the whole Roman empire between them; making 
* Scodra, a city of Nlyria, the common boundary between 
them; which was ſuppoſed to be ſituated as near as poſſible 
* towards the middle of the IJonian gulf.” + 

We have made as yet but ſmall advances towards Malta 
and the African ſhure: and there is reaſon to think we ſhall 
never reach it. For there are too many ſeas, too many pro- 
montories that interfere ; 

SW N WONG TOANG METZ U 
Ovgec Ts TKoEvTHR, FEANRTTR TE YNTETTH- 
Ante et Trinacrid lentandus remus in undd. 


'The 
2 Hepiny. Verſ. 487. 
3 Lib. 5. Ew. 


4 The truth is, Appian calls the whole Sinus the Tonian gulf: and not 
only Appian, but Dio in Lib. 41, and Herodian do the ſame. So far 
from extending the Adriatic to Sicily or Malta, they do not ſeem to al- 
low that ſuch a ſea exiſted. Herodian particularly, in the march of 
Maximinus to Italy, deſcribing the Alps, ſays they extended to the T; uſcan 

ſea on one ſide, and to the Jonian gulf on the other: xzaÞnxew, ev wev ror 
defiors Iranians peperiy, tis To Tupproaior WeA%Yoo* tv fs Tos Aa 1018 61g Tov Ion 
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The next perſon whoſe evidence I ſhall appeal to is Strabo, 
who was contemporary with St. Paul. In deſcribing theſe ſeas, 
he begins from the ſouth; and enumerates them in the order 
they lie in from the Syrtes to the gulf of Adria. 5 To pey uv moe 
Twy Luprewy Ku TYG Kupnyvaics xanxera: AIBYKON x. r. X. To dt I- 
KEAIKON mTeA&y0s T0 Th Lu e e au Ths ITakas eri ro Weog 
800 Aue pg Koa ETL TE METGZU Tops Ty; Te Pnyiwns exe: Noxpwy, au Ths 
Meoonyva {EX £8 Tugæxuc wy xc. Iæv u. c The ſea that is before the 
e F yrtes and Cyrene is called the Libyan &c. The ®Sicilian ſea 
lies due eaſt from Sicily and the bottom of Taly: extending 
« upwards from the ſtreights of Rhegium, as far as the Locrians 
eon one hand; and the Meſſenians on the other, and from them 
« down to Syracuſe and Pachynus.” Avuferau d eas eU To rgog £4 
ue gog {EXPE TwY aKAwy THG Kong" Ka T1v e 9 TE AUG 
TY WAESS"NV, Kot TAYPOL TOY KogivIiguoy KANE PEVOY KOATTOY” TOS OKTES 
0 £71 Te arouy TATVYIQY ou TO 7 570M TE Tovis KATE R. r. X. Od Toviog 
KOATOG EPOS e TE VUV Ade AEVOPeVE, TETE Os 1 fue £ 08512 TAEUEAY 
7 I\Aupig Tous ThTv d evwruper 1 Iraqi, ue νε TE MUXE TE KOT H 
Axvaniav. © It reaches eaſtward as far as the headlands of Crete, 
« waſhing great part of the Peloponneſus, and filling the Sinus 


e Corinthiacus. To the north it extends as far as the Iapygian 


« promontory and the beginning of the Jonian gulf &c. But 
<« the Ionian gulf is now eſteemed part of the Adriatic ſea : 
«which ſea is formed or bounded by the Lhrian coaſt on the 
right hand; by the coaſt of Taly on the left, as high up as 
« Aquileza.” In another place he defines the Adriatic ſea moſt 
preciſely. * Mera de Awo N BUN Kat Cpixcov, xc To ET1= 


VEIOV 


10276, Lib. 8. Cap. 2. Cicero likewiſe calls the whole the Tonian gulf. 
Ut philoſopbi tanquam in ſuperum mare Tonium defiuerent, Græcum quoddam 


et pertuoſum; oratores autem in inferum hoc Tuſcum et barbarum, ſcopuloſum 
a:que infeſtum, laberentur. de Orat. 3. 19. 


Vol. 1. pag. 185. Edit. Amſtel. 1707. 
6 S!trabo calls the Jonium Magnum the Sicilian ſea, 


7 X,, 1 %PX1 Ts Tovis x0ATe xa vnoos Eaow, Strabonis Epitome; 
8 Vol. 1. pag. 487. Edit. Amſtel. 1707. 
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y8:0V UTE 0 ITavoppuor, Kat Toe Kepouvin gn, n %pXx1 ru gohærog Te Tovis 
vo]. Ka Ts Ade. To wev de Foun owe apPow ⁰ , di ꝙepe. de 0 
Toviog, dior Tu Wowrs peers rug YarerryY; TRHUTYG ovν, TET eg 0 
0 Adpas rug EVvT0G MEX 08 TE UNE, vue de x T1; ouuraong. © After 
* Apollonia is Bullice and Oricum, and Panormus the magazine 
« for ſhipping; then the Ceraunian mountains, where the 
te mouth or ſtreight of the Tonzan gulf and Adriatic ſea com- 
© mences. Theſe two ſeas have one common inlet: but the 
re Jonian differs from the Adriatic: becauſe that is the name of 
« the firſt part of the Sinus; the Adria is the name of the in- 
ce terior part, quite up to the fartheſt receſs: but now it is the 
« name of the whole.”'9 


I come next to Pomponius Mela, who was likewiſe of the 


ſame age. In recounting ſome of the cities towards the lower 


part of Haly, he mentions Lupiæ, Hydrus or Hydruntum, the 
deſert coaſt of Salentum, and Callipolis; after which he con- 
cludes, © here is the boundary of the Adriatic :' Lupiæ, Hy- 
drus mons, tum et Salentini campi, et Salentina littora, et urbs 
Gracia Callipolis : huc uſque Adria. And, *Hellas— mari utro- 
que, et Ionio magis, latera ejus intrante, donec quatuor millia 
paſſuum pateat, &c. In enumerating ſome of the provinces of 
Greece, he proceeds in this manner; Argolis, Laconice, Meſſe- 
nia, Elis, Achaia, Arcadia: then, beyond the Sinus Corinthiacus, 
« Atolia, Acarnania, Epirus, as high up as the Adriatic;” ul- 
tra Ætolia, Acarnania, Epirus, uſque in Adriam— The Adriatic 
was therefore above Epirus. To the ſame purpoſe he ſpeaks 
in another place: Deinde Ceraunii montes; ab iis flexus in A. 
driam: and concludes, that © in Adria the firſt city was Ori- 
ce cum, the next Dyrrhacium;” urbium prima eft Oricum, ſecun- 
* da Dyrrhacium, Epidamnus ante erat. 
HY This 
9 Strabo takes no notice of the Cretan ſea; but calls the whole interval 


between Sicily and Crete the Sicilian ſea: he likewiſe does not mention the 
lower or great Jonian. 


Lib. 2. Cap. 4. 
Lib. 2. Cap. 3. 
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This is the evidence of Mela, a Roman and a contemporary; 
who muſt have known the boundaries of his own country 
more accurately than a foreigner; and the opinions of his 
own times better than writers three or four centuries after. 

Pliny's evidence muſt have the ſame weight for the like 
reaſon: indeed, his authority 1s ſuperior. He differs from 
Mela in fome degree; dividing the Sinus into two ſeas, as 
Strabo and Diodorus had done before him; allotting the lower 
part to the Ienian, the upper to the Adria. 31n eo | finu] duo 
maria, (quo diſtinximus fine) Jonium in primd parte, interius Adri- 
aticum, He moreover marks out more particularly the upper 
Tonian ſea, by informing us, it comprehended the iſland S2/o or 
Saſonis; as well as the iſland of Diomede on the other fide, where 
it waſhed the coaſt of Calabria and Apulia. In Tonio mari as 
Orico M. millia paſſuum Saſonis piraticd ſtatione nota. And again,s 

In Ionio — contra Apulum littus Diomedea. And, ſpeaking of 
Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 3. Cap. 26. Edit. Harduin. 
4 Ibid. 
5 Pliny ſpeaks of the iſland of Diomede as being in the Jonian ſea; 
and mentions this particular circumſtance, that the firſt plane trees that 
were introduced into Furope were brought to that iſland, and planted on 
the hero's tomb. Theſe trees are certainly very beautiful; and if any 
ſpecies may claim the pre-eminence for their noble appearance, I ſhould 
think we may give it to the plane. Yet Pliny ſeems to wonder at people 
for putting themſelves to any coſt to purchaſe merely ſhade, Sed quis 
non jure miretur arborem, umbre gratid tantùm, ex alieno petitam orbe ? 
Platanus hac eft, mare Ionium in Diomedis inſulam, ejuſdem tumuli gratis, 


primium invetta : inde in Siciliam tranſgreſſa, atque inter primas donata Italiæ; 
et jam ad Morinos uſque pervecta, ac tributarium etiam detinens ſolum, ut 


gentes veftigal et pro umbrd pendant. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 12. If Pliny is in 


earneſt, it gives me but a mean opinion of his taſte; though I muſt 

honour him as a naturaliſt. It is mentioned of Xerxes, that, in marchin 
through Lydia, he ſaw one of theſe trees, of ſo ſtately a growth and of 
ſo beautiful an appearance, that he was ſtruck with admiration : and, be- 

fore he quitted the ſpot, he decked it with ornaments of gold, and a 
pointed a perſon of conſequence, one of thoſe called the — of 
particularly to tend and look after it; prardwww AJavaru avdpr erirpaas, 
Herod. 7. 31. The Romans eſteemed them highly, and inſtead of water 
uſed 
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ydruntum at the bottom of the gulf, he ſays it was * the boun- 
« dary of the forementioned ſeas:” ¶HHydruntum ad diſcrimen Tonit 
et Adriatici maris. Not diſcrimen inter ſe, to diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other, as Harduin fondly fancies. No limit 
nor mark can diſtinguiſh two places both on the ſame fide: 
but it was the boundary that ſeparated them from the ſeas 
below; from the Tarentine and Epirotic, the Sicilian and Cre- 
tan ſeas; which laſt conſtituted the great Tonzan, But Pliny 
ſeldom takes notice of it by that na though he allows that 
the Greeks. called it ſa: Græci Jonium dividunt in: Siculum ac 
Creticum ab inſulis. Harduin was miſled by Plim's calling it 
the Tonian ſea, and not the Janian gulf. But we muſt obſerve 
that it was ſeldom called Sinus Tonius or Toviog xo , but by 
writers who ſuppoſe it to comprehend the whole gulf, ſuch as 
Thucydides, Theophraſtus, Appian, Herodian, Dio. When it is 
divided, into two, ſeas, according to Polyb:us, Diodorus, Pliny ; 
it is then denominated Iowog vegas and Jonium mare. Yet, 


under 


uſed to refreſh them with a profuſion of wine. Of their attention in 
this reſpect we have a curious inſtance in Macrobius. He tells us that 
the two great orators Hortenſius and Cicero were upon a time engaged in 
the ſame cauſe, where Horten/ius was to take the lead. But when the 
hour came, he begged of Cicero to change turns with him, and plead 
firſt: for, ſays he, I muſt juſt ſtep to Tuſculum, and give my plane tree 
a little wine, and I will return immediately. Saturnal. Libs 3. Cap. 13. 
Nothing can give us a ſtronger idea of the taſte the Romans had for 
plantations than to ſee a. zealous orator wave his priority, and for a time 
defert his cauſe, in order to tend a plane tree, There are ſaid to be at 
Fedo the capital of Japan a ſpecies of theſe trees in the emperour's gar- 
dens, whoſe leaves are beautifully variegated with red and yellow and 
green, which afford a moſt pleaſing appearance, Kempfer. pag. 524. The 
reader will excuſe me this digreſſion, as it will afford him ſome relief in 
the courſe of the above dry inquiry. 

I have mentioned that theſe trees were firſt imported, according to 
Pliny, into the iſland of Diomede; which iſland lies pretty far in the great 
Nlyrian gulf; and, being ſaid to be ſituated in the Ionian ſea, ſhews us 
what Pliny means by that fea, and how far, according to his opinion, it 


extended upwards in that gulf : conſequently what he thought were the- 


bounds of the Adriatic, which took up but half the Sinus, 
5 Nat, Hiſt, Lib. 3. Cap. 11. Edit. Harduin. 
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under whatever name it comes, it muſt never be confounded 
with the great nian. That began at Tænarus and the Stro- 
phades ¶ Inſulæ Tonio in magno] and comprehended, as I before 
mentioned, the Cretan and Sicilian ſeas; which Pliny takes 
proper notice of: Græci Ionium dividunt in Siculum ac Creticum 
ab inſulis, Lib. 4. Cap. 11. In reſpect to the upper Tonan, 
Strabo intimates that it was properly called Toy:0g xoamo;, as 
originally poſſeſſing the whole Sinus; but that in his time it 
was eſteemed but as a part of the Adriatic: nay, the Adriatic 
had in a manner engroſſed the whole. As to the notion of 
Bochart, that the Sinus and Mare Adriaticum were diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, the one being within the Sinus, and the other 
far without; it is a groundleſs ſuppoſition: nor is there the 
leaſt ſhadow of authority for ſuch an opinion in any author 
from Herodotus to Pliny. 

From all the writers above we gain this uniform evidence; 
that the Adriatic ſea was comprehended within the great Ih- 
rian gulf, and never reached farther. Strabo in particular, 
who gives it as great an extent as any body, determines it, as 
I have before ſhewn, by two fixed boundaries that cannot be 
miſtaken: 8 7 ue v EV dei WAEULAY 7 I>Avpis Toit, 77 Py EUGWYUPLOV 
1 Iræ h: it was included between 1taly and the oppoſite con- 
tinent. Where then was St. Paul ſhipwrecked? certainly 
between Taly and Tlyria, that is, the oppoſite continent. Is 
9 Malta to be found in this ſituation? It is far off, in a ſea 


that 
8 Vol. 1. pag. 185. Edit. Amſtel. 1707. 
9 If Malta could ever be deemed ſituated in the Adriatic, ſome writer 
or other mult have taken notice of it as ſuch. But it is always referred 
to Africa, and mentioned as an African iſland. 
Inſulæ ſunt in Africam verſe, Gaulos, Melita, d Camarina LXXXIV. 
M. paſs. d Lilybeo CXIII. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 3. Cap. 8. Edit. 
Harduin. 


Mela ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe : Africam versis Gaulos, Melite, Co- 
ſura. Lib. 2. Cap. 7. i 


Scylax ſays, Melite was a ſmall iſland near Hermæum Promontorium to 
the eaſt, reckoned among the appendages to Carthage. 
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that has no affinity, no connection with theſe coaſts. But 
the other Melite, taken notice of by Scylax, Agathemerus, 
Pliny, &c, is ſituated in the Adria, agreeable to the Apoſtle's 
account: therefore Melite Myrica is certainly the iſland there 
mentioned. | 

This is a true account of the Adrzatic fea in it's full extent; 
as I have taken it from the beſt authors that were either be- 
fore the Apoſtle, or contemporaries with him. Whatever 
alterations may have been introduced in reſpect to it's limits 
a century or two afterwards, cannot affect the preſent ſubject. 
The extravagances of later ages are ftill leſs to be heeded : 
yet theſe are the authorities Bochart has recourſe to; quoting 
no one writer of the Apoſtle's age, or before him, excepting 
the poets. 

But there is another circumſtance that writers upon this 
ſubject either totally omit, or paſs over very ſlightly; which, 
however, is well worth our conſideration, as it is a great con- 
firmation of what I have been hitherto advancing. It is ob- 
ſervable that, in ſpeaking of the natives, the ſacred writer 
never calls them M:a:rau Or Nyoiwra, but Bag The an- 
cient Greeks called all nations, that were not of Grecian ori- 
ginal, indiſcriminately Barbarians. This continued for a 


long 


Ptolemy — A, d uno ci ve APpens aide* Kooovpa vioog Xa TOMS 
TAxyxwnes by miſtake for Fauauv; | vnoog x44 Wong, Meath vnc og, a 1 Meurn 
woe. Geogr, Lib. 4. pag. 100. Berti. 1618. 

Cellarius — in Africo mari Melite. Lib. 2. Cap. 1 

Bochart himſelf ranks Malta among the . iſlands : E pelagiis 
Africe inſulis tres recenſentur ad orientem Hermæi promontorii, Melita, 
Gaulos, — He mentions the authority of Ovid, whoſe evidence 
amounts onl 7 to this; that, in his paſſage to Pontus, he wrote verſes on 
both ſides of the Grecian continent, that is, both in the Adriatic ſea and 
the Agæan. But how does this relate to Malta, or make it an Adriatic 


iſland? Ovid's teſtimony, when he ſpeaks to the purpoſe, makes for the 
contrary ſide of the queſtion : 


Fertilis eſt Melite ſterili vicina Coles ; 
Inſula, quam LIBYCI verberat unda maris. Faſt. 3. 567. 
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long time: but, after they had been conquered by the Romans, 
and as it were beat into good manners, they by degrees laid 
aſide that ſaucy diſtinction, and were more complaiſant to 
their neighbours. Hence we find that Polybius, Diodorus, and 
others who wrote after the decline of the Grecian power, ſel- 
dom make uſe of this expreſſion; unleſs the people they treat 
of are notorious for their ferity and rudeneſs. But, ſuppoſing 
a Grecian writer might continue this partial diſtinction, and 
look upon every country, but his own, as barbarous; yet St. 
Paul cannot be imagined to have acted ſo: he was no Greet; 
but a Jew of Tarſus, and in the ſame predicament as thoſe 
that.are ſpoken of. Whenever the Apoſtle calls a people bar- 
barous, you may be very ſure it was the real character of the 
nation. As theſe therefore are the only people in all the 
travels of St. Paul that are characterized in this manner; let 
us ſee to which of the two iſlands the title can with moſt pro- 
priety be applied. 

We are informed by Diodorus S:culus and others that Melite 
Africana-was firſt a colony of Phænicians; and was afterwards 
inhabited ſucceſſively by Carthaginians, Greeks and Romans. 
Who will be ſo hardy as to denominate any of theſe nations 
barbarous? They were each of them renowned for arts, of 
great power and wealth, and of particular elegance and re- 
finement. As the anceſtry was good, the poſterity did not 
fall off. The teſtimony of Diodorus Siculus will ſufficiently 


vindicate them from barbarouſneſs : 1 Tag de xaromerrac rac 


20e EVDHIPLOYRG * TEXVITAG TE Yap EXE WAavYTIOUW EG TG EY AT 1045 * 
KOATIS"EG ds Tus obovio Woreurag Th Te NETTOTYTL xh TY MWANGKOTYTE 
0:%T th reg TE OWIGG WZWONOYEG . KATETKEURT WEVREG QMINOTUWG 
YETTI1G Ka KOVIEURTL wege Eg. de M Nyoog aury Downs 
&rono;, © The inhabitants of Malta are very happy in their 
te circumſtances; for they have all ſorts of artificers for every 
« kind of work: but they excel moſt in their manufacture of 


« linen, 
1 Hiſt, Bibl. Lib. 5. pag. 204. Edit, Stephan, 
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te {inen, which is beyond any thing of the kind, both in the 
« fineneſs of it's texture and it's ſoftneſs. Their houſes are very 
ce noble, being elegantly ornamented with pediments projecting 
« forwards, and with the moſt exquiſite ſtucco work. This iſland 
ce was peopled by a colony of Phenicians.” He then proceeds 
to tell us that the Phenicians, obſerving the goodneſs of it's 
harbours and it's particularly commodious ſituation, made uſe 
of it in their long voyages for a place of refuge and refreſh- 
ment; which was the foundation of their affluence: q“ yy 
CLUTERY 0s KATOIKEVTEG CUUTIV, EUXONS"EPEVOL KOT TONNAGE dice rug ETOP) 
T&XU rig TE Gio¹g ved popes, Kau Tas dota nuznI3noan : © By which 
ce means the inhabitants, receiving vaſt emoluments from the 
© merchants that put in there, ſoon made a figure in their way 
e of living, and increaſed in reputation and ſplendour:“ Where 
is here the leaſt ſhadow of a barbarous diſpoſition ? So much 
the contrary, one would imagine the author was deſcribing 
Corinth or Athens in their glory: here 1s all their art and ele- 
gance, with a ſuperior vein of induſtry. By good fortune, 
time has ſpared us ſome ſamples, to form a judgment of this 
people. The temples of Juno and Hercules appear by the re- 
mains to have been very magnificent, and of great extent: 
and the ꝓ coins that were originally ſtruck there are ſaid to 
be of no ordinary caſt, Of this iſland was that Diodorus, 
whoſe character Cicero ſketches out after his maſterly manner. 
He calls him, 3 Homo et domi nobilis, et apud eos, qud ſe con- 
tulit, propter virtutem ſplendidus et gratioſus : © He was a man 
* of rank in his own country; and made a great figure, and 


: & was 


2 Quintinus in 1532 ſays the ruins were three miles in circumference. 


See alſo Fazellus de Reb. Siculis, and Jacomo Bozio, Lib. quinto, parte 
terza: p. 90. 


+ See Tab. II. at pag. 25. Fazellus calls them Numiſmata ænea 
affabre fatta. See Parute Sicilia Numiſmatica. Tab. 139. Lug. Bat. 1723. 


3 Orat. 4. in Verr. Sect. 18. 1 
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te was highly acceptable among thoſe that he went over to, up- 
te on account of his eminent good qualities.” It is very difficult 
to give the full force of every word in Cicero. It 1s, however, 
very plain he has crouded together many happy circumſtances, 
either expreſſed or implied, to embelliſh this Melitenſian; rank, 


honour, virtue, ſplendour, urbanity; qualities that won him 


the heart of every body he converſed with. Such was Dio— 
dorus of Melite — ab uno diſce omnet. | 
But it is ſaid that ſome of the lower ſort might ſtill be rude 
and ſavage, though the people of rank were otherwiſe. But 
St. Paul experienced nothing but civility from the lower ſort ; 
nay, & 7 TUXECARV Oi, uncommon civility, as he 
himſelf witneſſes. Therefore, if the common people are 
civil and humane, and their ſuperiours polite and ingenious; 
4a general imputation of barbariſm can never ſquare with that 
nation. In ſhort, take them ſeparately or collectively, this 
ſtain is incompatible with the natives of Malta. 
Let us now change the ſcene, and take a view of Mel:te 1/ly- 
rica; and ſee if this appellation be more applicable there. This 
land is ſituated in the Adriatic gulf, near the river Naro, in 
the province of the Nęſticans, an Ihyrian people. What is 
the character of theſe Hyrians? barbarous beyond meaſure 
ſo 
+ A large and fpacious region, however cultivated and civilized, may 


ſometimes be ſkirted with rude and barbarous people. But even then, 
a traveller does not make uſe of the word barbarian indiſcriminately ; 


nou he ſhould, in journeying, meet with ſome of that caſt, He 


would, ſurely, ſpeak with limitation, and pay a little deference to the 
better part of the nation. But the iſland we are ſpeaking of was ſo ſmall, 


and the natives ſo civilized and induſtrious, that it is impoſſible any thing 


barbarous ſhould have ſubſiſted within their precincts. Whom, indeed, 
can we imagine theſe barbarous people to have been? The remains of 
* the Pzni” ſays Bochart, who ſtill exiſted there, and lived in agris,” 
in the country part of the iſland, But why are we to ſuppoſe, in the moſt 
elegant little ſpot in the world, that there was a rude ſet of people, who 
Jed a brutal life by themſelves, ſequeſtered in the fields? What fields has 
Malta? and why muſt we take for granted theſe people were the Pani, 
the offspring of Tyre and Carthage ? 
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ſo that they are ſeldom mentioned without this denomination. 
Thucydides, ſpeaking of Epidamnus, ſays it was in the neighbour- 
ce hood of the Taulantii, a barbarous ſet of people, a ſept of Hy- 
te rians: 5 Exidæuuog egi ToXGg = Whoromues 0" auryy Tu M Y. Cape 
Bago, I\Aupnery e9voge Polybius mentions ryy rw I\Auguy Tepa- 
vou; and ſays that, in his time, they did not ſeem ſo 
« much to have feuds and quarrels with any particular nation, 
« as to be at war with all the world:” % yap ric, aN was 
Tore Kowug txJous ewou Fuveſdaive Tec Thugs, Diodorus ſeldom 
mentions them, but he terms them Barbarians. Speaking of 
the Lacedæmonians giving them a remarkable check, he ſays, 
7 T# w Goures emourey Tv Ga. One lyrian nation was 
called the Dardanians; of whom Nicolaus Damaſcenus * men- 
tions an odd rule, which, I believe, no other body politick ever 
impoſed upon itſelf: pig EV TW [Be ABOvTH f40vov, OT av VYEVWYT A, 
Ku £774 Yong, 1a TEREUTWWTEG, Strabo {peaks of the country as 
naturally good, but neglected and barren 9 d ry &ypioryra rw 
cevOpwnrwy au To Aug erov ehe, on account of the ſavage diſ- 
* polition of the inhabitants, and the national turn to 
e plunder.” They are repreſented as rude in their habits ; 
their bodies disfigured with marks and ſcarifications by way 
of * ornament; not given to traffick, and ignorant of the 
uſe of *money. They are deſcribed as extending to the 
Danube north, and eaſtward to Macedonia and Thrace; com- 
prehending a villainous brotherhood under different denomi- 
nations — 3 Lhrii, Liburnique et Iftri, gentes fere. Such were 


the 


3 Hiſt. Lib. 1. 


5 Hiſt. Lib. 2. pag. 100, Edit. Caſaub. Item excerptz Legationes : 
Set. XXV. 

7 Lib. 14. pag. 464. Edit, Stephan. 

3 Euvzyuyn weapadofu nIwv, 

9 Vol. 1. pag. 489. Edit. Amſtel. 1707. Herodotus of the Thracians. 
Lib. 3. Cap. 6. Edit. Gronov. To Cyv awo woke xo A beg x,. 

: Strabo. Vol. 1. pag. 484. Edit. Amſtel. 1707. 

2 Schol. in Dionyf Teeny, ad Verl. 97. 

Liv. Lib. 10. Cap. 2. 
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the Scordiſci, a nation bent on ruin; who are ſaid to have 
made a beautiful country for ſeven days journey a deſert. 
Add to theſe the Beſi, ſo ſupreme in villainy, that the ban- 
ditti looked up to them, and * called them, by way of emi- 


© nence, the thieves ;” 4umro Twy Anu Ana TPOTRYOpEVONTAE, 


In ſhort, it is notorious that all the tract of 7lyria, from the 
city Liſſus north-weſt, was termed IaAvps BagBapmy ; partly on 
account of the ferity of the inhabitants, and partly to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from the Hellenic, where the Greeks had made their 
ſettlements. It is obſervable that the iſlands upon this coaſt 
were noted for a deſperate race of free-booters: and, what is 
moſt to the purpoſe, Melite and Corcyra particularly ſwarmed 
with pirates. They ſo far aggrieved the Romans by their re- 
peated outrages, that 5 Auguſtus ordered the iſlands to be ſacked, 


and the inhabitants put to the ſword. This in great meaſure 


was executed. So that, when the Apoſtle arrived in theſe 
parts, the iſland muſt have been very much thinned, and the 
remainder of the people well diſciplined, 

Having drawn this unamiable picture of fierceneſs and 
brutality, I ſubmit to the reader to determine, which of the 
two people here ſpoken of deſerve moſt the title of Barbarians. 
Melite Africana had never, that I can find, the leaſt pretence 
to the character: ſuch an imputation can never be fixed upon 
it, without great injuſtice and impropriety. But this cha- 
racter muſt belong to one of the iſlands: it falls then of courſe 
to the lot of Melite Mlyrica; which, upon inquiry, has every 
collateral circumſtance to confirm the juſtneſs of the appella- 
tion. St. Paul, indeed, experienced much good will and ei- 
vility from the inhabitants, and makes a due acknowledge- 
ment of their kindneſs; yet calls them Barbarians in the ſame 
acceptation that we call the natives of North America ſavages. 
Among theſe there have not been wanting inſtances of hu- 

manity: 

4 Strabo. Vol. 1. pag. 490. Edit. Amſtel, 1707. 

s Appian. de Bello 1llyrico, 
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manity: but, as they are for the moſt part rude and uncivi- 
lized, they are r under this general —— 
nation. 

Modern travellers report of Malta, that it harbours no 
ſerpents ; a bleſſing, we are told, bequeathed to the iſland by 
St. Paul at his departure. Cluver ſeems to build much upon 
this; though he mentions the ſame circumſtance of other 
places, ſuch as Galata and Ebuſus, where the Apoſtle never 
was. It is very certain that many iſlands, of ſmall extent 
and removed far from the continent, are free from venomous 
creatures. If this be true of Malta, what they bring as a 
teſt of the Apoſtle's having. been upon the iſland, is a proof 
to me that he never was there. As there are no ſerpents now ; 
my concluſion 1s, that there never were any: conſequently, 
it could not be the place where St. Paul exhibited the miracle. 
Thus we find that oppoſite and contradictory inferences are 
made from the ſame principles. | 

But it is ſaid, they were afraid of falling upon the Syr77s : 
QPobuuevor pry £15 THY LuprTiv EXTET WO x · T. As Bochart infers from 
this, 7 that they could not be driven towards 1/lyria; becauſe 
the wind that muſt carry them that way would rid them of 
all fears of the Syrtis. I make no doubt but it did; and that too 
very ſoon: for, though they were beating the ſeas many days, we 
hear no more of their apprehenſions. This argument, how- 
ever, ſeems to carry ſome weight with it, and therefore de- 
ſerves to be examined. Dr. Bentley has before ſaid, that Eu- 
roaquilo was © the very wind that would directly drive the 
« ſhip from Crete to the African Srtis, according to the 
ce pilot's fears in the 17th verſe.” Bochart is of the ſame 
opinion: yet neither of them expreſsly tells us which of the 
Syrtes is meant. Are we to ſuppoſe the greater Syrtis, or the 
leſs? or, with Beza, to underſtand by the word Luerig any 

ſand 

6 Thevenot's Travels into the Levant. Part. 1. Cap. g. 

7 «© Wam lectionem fi ſequaris, res eft confedta.“ 
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ſand or ſhelf whatever? If we ſuppoſe the greater Syrtis to 
be here ſpoken of; that 1s at a conſiderable diſtance from 
Clauda: yet lies, however, nearly in the direction of the 
ſuppoſed Euroaquilo or north-eaſt wind. But what has this 
to do with Malta? That iſland is ſituated in reſpe& of Clauda 
to the north of the weſt; making an angle with the other of 
little leſs than a ſextant of a circle. The courſe of the Apoſtle 
to Malta cannot be inferred from a wind that blew 50 degrees 
another way. Nor muſt we ſuppoſe the Syrtes to be blended 
together, and that any part of the coaſt may be underſtood 
here. The Syrtes were ſeparated from each other; having 
between them the Regio Tripolitana, a large tract of inhabited 
country three hundred miles in length. This intervened, and 
ſufficiently * diſtinguiſhed them. I take for granted that they 
mean the leſſer Syrtis, becauſe it is more in a line with Malta, 
but, on the other hand, it is at a much greater diſtance. 
Let us therefore ſuppoſe which we pleaſe ; what are we to 
make of the word $ofzueo? or how are we to reconcile their 
fears with their ſituation? They were under the iſland Clauda; 
that is, three hundred miles from the greater Syrtis, above 
two hundred leagues from the leſs. Surely, the alarm was 
full early, and the danger very remote. What Dutch or 
Engliſh veſſel is in fear of the Goodwin or Galloper, before it 
is got into ſoundings? it is not a thing to be imagined. 
Theſe writers therefore make a very wrong deduction from 
this circumſtance: the word S means only a remote 
apprehenſion from the uncertainty they were in ; not any im- 
mediate fear. Beſides, had they been driven by the wind in 
the direction ſuppoſed, their fears would have increaſed in 
proportion as they approached the danger; which they were 


con- 


* It ſeems to have been a country well peopled. Ptolemy mentions 
no lels than eighteen cities in this interval between the Syrtes. It was 
famous on account of the emperour Severus: Hic, provincid Tripolitand, 
oppido Lepti, ſolus ex Africa uſque in praſentem diem Romanus imperator 
Yuit. Euſeb. Chron. Hieron. Interp. See allo Eutropius, 
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continually doing, if they advance towards Malta. But, as 
1 ſaid before; we hear no more of theſe fears, though they 
are ſuppoſed to have been beating about thoſe ſeas fourteen 
days. 

But it may be further proved from the text, that their 
courſe lay not towards Malta and the Syrtis, but quite a dif- 


ferent way. This is manifeſt from the verb «&x@:roc:, which | 


is very emphatical; oBupueros en eig Tyv Tora EXTET WO 1) » It is 
plain, that, when it is ſaid of a ſhip, that it would eure eg 


wergar OT eig Lupriy, the meaning is, that it would be driven out 
of it's courſe, and ſo run upon the danger: otherwiſe it would 
be ſaid eTFErew OT euwimTey, as We may learn from Strabo in 
ſpeaking of theſe very ſands. FH XAAETOTYG Js K TAOUTYG rug Lupretog 
Ku TIC Kuxpa — e ric cure eig r GEN Kou NI. 
diorreg Togpwbey roy FRapaThev TFOEevra, QUAGTTOpevor ply EMWECORY eg 


rug wonrug. The difficulty both of this and of the leſſer Syrtis 
e conſiſts in this —it happens that many ſhips run directly up- 
* on the ſhallows, and are there ſtranded: — for which reaſon 
© mariners generally ſail along at a great diſtance, taking 
tt care not to fall into the gulf and be imbayed.“ But e 
ſignifies to fall upon any thing contrary to your expectation 
and will, by erring and wandering from your original ſcope 
and deſtination. In this very chapter we have three inſtances 


of the word in this ſenſe: verſe 32, Tors di ggariorai c 


ra TY0wic Th; , Ko E110 RY GUT NSG: VErle 26, Eig vyoo de 
Tia de Jg eus: Verſe 29, PoCuuweo: ve lng eg Tpaxeic 
Toru; exmeowuey.* The ſhip's original direction then was ma- 
nifeſtly in a different line from that which they were afraid of 


being 


9 Vol. 2. pag. 1192. Edit, Amſtel. 1707, 


The learned Hutchinſon interprets this paſſage as I have done. See 
Xenoph. Arab. Edit, Hutch, 8vo. pag, 452. Exwwororac. Eodem ſenſu 
adbibetur extrem, Act. XXVII, 17, 26; nempe de navigantibus, qui, 
cars u propoſito exciſſi, vel in brevia incidunt, vel in lata ejficiuntur. See 

O pag. 541. 
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being carried in: for it could not run upon the Syrtis, with- . 
out going out of it's courſe: it was therefore never bound to- 
wards Malta; for that is nearly in a direction with the leſſer 
Syrtis. The whole then of their apprehenſions ſeems to have 
been this: They were in a violent ſtorm, and had not either 
the ſun by day, or the ſtars by night, to direct them: they 
could not therefore tell what wind they were borne by: it 
might ?vary every hour, and they not be, ſenſible of it; as 
they had nothing to determine the point it blew from. In 
this gloom and uncertainty, not knowing which way they 
were carried, they were afraid they ſhould be driven out of 
their courſe, and run upon one of the Syrtes. Theſe ſands 
were of great extent, and the terrour of the neighbouring 
ſeas: but it does not appear that they were at all driven that 
way, or ever near the quickſands.3 There is nothing in St. 
Luke's narration to induce us to make ſuch a ſuppoſition ; 
there 1s every thing to prove the reverſe. Their courſe was 
originally for Rhegium; which they overſhot, and were forced 

to take ſhelter in the Adria. | 
Another argument that Bochart brings to eſtabliſh his 
opinion is taken from the words rome d:9ahzooe; which, he 
ſays, is an h˙mus or neck of land, ſuch as that at Corinth, 
which has the ſea on each fide: and he remarks that there is 
juſt ſuch a one at Malta, called la Cala di S. Paolo. But, with 
ſubmiſſion to this learned writer, I differ from him intirely. 
For what does it at all ſignify to a ſhip that is to be run on 
| ground, 


2 The wind Euroclydon was certainly a hurricane, Theſe winds veer 
round, and blow from every point of the compaſs ; but at laſt ſettle to 
one particular ſtation, from whence they often rage with no leſs violence, 
but more ſteadineſs, for a long time. 


3 In our beſt charts of the Mediterranean there is laid down a ſhelf or 
ſand not far from the iſland Clauda: this may poſſibly be the Syrtis they 
were in fear of. It lies to the ſouth, a ſmall matter out of their courſe; 
which muſt have been tothe north of it. 


* 
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ground, whether on the other ſide of the beach there be ſea 
or land, wood or water? In reſpect to the grounding of the 
ſhip, it is matter of no conſideration that the ſtrand they 
drive upon has ſalt water on the other ſide. It is a circum- 
ſtance they could ſcarce be acquainted with; and, after all, 
is ſaying nothing. For, make a ſection of an iſland any 
where diametrically ; and it will be aha, being by it's 
nature ſurrounded with water. What this learned man terms 
an i/thmus, ſeems to me to be a point or ſmall cape. Every 


bay has ſomething of this ſort; for it is the very thing that 
_ conſtitutes it. 


5 Portus ab Evo flutu curvatur in arcum : 

Objefte ſalſa ſhumant aſpergine cautes : 

Tſe latet : gemino demittunt brachia muro 

Turriti ſcopuli. 
Homer gives the like deſcription: 

© Eyb' eres 6g α KAUTOV mAboper, ov Tepi Terpy 

H œrog TeTUXnE dice farreges ep e 

AxTou de rp eg EVQUTIQ% N M 

Ey gor. Tos XETwv, pun J“ erode; ew. 
The rowog J:9naucoo; is nothing elſe but the natural barrier of 
an harbour : where this 1s wanting, they make an artificial 
one, called a mole or pier : otherwiſe there can be no ſecu- 
rity for ſhipping, the harbour being little better than a road 
without it. Such a barrier or headland was here, which they 
endeavoured to get round and failed. This may be learned 
from the context : Hegrrecorreg ds eig Towov dYakaooo, πτ —“⏓jʒj A 
Tyv veuv Where the word rep ο,tꝗi is as emphatical as the 
word exweoovrs; Was before: it ſignifies falling upon a place 
in taking a round or circuit. The mariners ſaw a bay, into 
| which they had a mind to run their ſhip: but they met * 

a 

5 Virg. Zn. Lib. g. Verſ. 533. 
s Odyſſ. Lib. 10. Verſ. 87. 9 
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a ſmall promontory or ledge that projected, and formed the 
entrance into the bay; and which was waſhed on each fide 
by the ſea, This impeded them; and, in 3 to 
get round it, their ſhip ſtruck, and ſtood faſt, - 


= — 8 — 


== — 
— Y 


A JA. Toro s Orea gc . 4 Haube Ale 
1 i nee. eres t He Lethor? 


This is doubtleſs what the ſacred writer means. There is a 
paſſage of Dio Chryſoſtom that confirms this interpretation of 
the word 7 didaraooog wonderfully : it is where he ſpeaks of 
the Syrtes of Africa in his Fabula Libyca, and mentions the 


danger of being entangled among them. He ſays, * rag de 
| xcr- 


7 Beza interprets roh q aναατν, bimarem, ifthmum : but he explains 
it better by une langue de terre entre deux mers. Grotius calls it t nia. 
s Pag. 83. Edit. Caſaub. Par. 1604. 
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vary Ne um ever roy mes dur; that is, © when ſhips had 
« penetrated into the Syrtes, their retreat was intercepted ;” 
Bonxen yap xa ATBANATTA xa ra, fg fre WOXA8 dun- 
X8Ta: wa HOW ropoy eu durroNov Tapexuo: To Tehayes © be- 
* cauſe ſhallows and ledges of rock or ſand, and narrow riffs 
te that projected a great way rendered the ſea dangerous and 
e impaſſable.“ From all which we may venture to affirm that 
oog dlaxaoroo; cannot be interpreted an iſthmus in Bochart's 
ſenſe; nor can any thing be inferred from theſe words in fa- 
_ .vour of his opinion. As to the tradition, and ſuperſtition in 
conſequence of it, which I wonder a proteſtant writer ſhould 
build upon, it is not worth combating : only thus much I 
will ſay, that there is not a legend in _ but has as good 
authority to maintain it. 

In treating of a fubject that is not controverted, it is ſuffi- 
cient for a writer to tender his own thoughts; and juſtify 
them by the beſt evidence he can produce: but where the 
point is diſputed, there is ſomething more required. It is 
neceſſary to ſtate fairly whatever may be the opinions of others; 
whoſe notions muſt be canvaſſed, and their arguments and 
objections anſwered. As many of theſe arguments are often- 
times founded on conjecture, and of little weight; to go 
methodically through them is a proceſs to the writer as pain- 
ful and unſatisfactory, as it is dry and unentertaining to the 
reader. Vet it is a work that muſt be proceeded with; or it 
will be thought that juſtice has not been done to thoſe who 
maintain a contrary opinion. I have already taken notice of 
ſome of the moſt material arguments produced by Bochart : 
it is neceſſary now to conſider thoſe that remain. The fol- 
lowing 1s one, 

It is obſervable that, in the iſland where St. Paul was caſt, 
there was a governor named Publius, who was called Heros 
T1; Nyos: and it is remarked that an inſcription has been ſeen 
at Malta, wherein ſuch a title is mentioned. This carries no 
G 2 evidence 
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evidence with it; but is introduced as a plauſible circumſtance 
in favour of that iſland ; ſince we are certified by this means 
that an officer of that character reſided there. The inſcrip- 
tion, as mentioned by Bochart from Quintinus, is very faulty. 
A. KA. YIOE. KTP. INNEYE. PQMAIQN. IPQTOE. MEAI- 
TAIQN. It is quoted differently by Grotius, who gives it more 
fully, and ſomewhat more correctly. It begins thus. A. K. 
KIOE. Kp. IIPOYAHNE; which perhaps ſhould be read, A. 
K AAT AIO. KTP. IIPOYAHNE, and then it ſtands thus; 
9 A. KAAYAIOE. KTP. HPOTAHNE. 
| INNEYE. PQM. 
DPTOL. MEAITAINN. KAI * FTAYAQN. 
APE AL. KAI. AMSINOAETLEAL. 
__ OEM. ATTO TCT. 

The meaning of it, as J have altered it, is this: Lucius Clau- 
dius Quirinius Prudens, Eques Romanus, Procurator Melitenſium 
et Gaulorum, Præſes et Miniſter, Divo Auguſto. 

This I take to be the true reading: but I cannot ſee what in- 
ference can be made from it; as there were very many places 
under the like government. The Romans delegated their au- 
thority in different degrees to variety of officers : they had 
Pretores, Proconſules, Præfecti, Legati, Procuratores. The 
Greeks tryed to adapt equivalent titles, ſuch as Avduraror, He- 
pores, Igor &. This laſt I have tranſlated Procurator, as 
being a governor of lower degree, and anſwering the neareſt 
of any Latin term of office to the Greek before us. Pontius 

Pilate 


9 Tho. Reineſius reads A. KAT TPIKIOE KTPEINA. Syntag. Francof. 
1682. Caſtricius was no uncommon name, and poſſibly may be the true 
reading. It occurs in Suetonius, Vopiſcus, Pliny, and others. Porphyry 
addreſſes his book de Abſtinentid to Firmus Caſtricius. Claudius is of fewer 
letters, and ſeems better adapted to the interval it is to fill up, if that 
be truly delineated by thoſe who have copied the inſcription. That KTP. 
is Quirinius appears probable from an inſcription at Gaulos mentioned by 
Gualtherus, It begins thus: M. VALLIO. C. F. QVIR. RUFO. 


: Grotius reads MATPNN : Abela, IAT PN. The true reading is 
undoubtedly TAYANN, 
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Pilate'is called *Hyzzav; but was only a Procurator, as appears 
by Tacitus, who ſtiles him Procurator Judææ. I am juſtified 
in this interpretation and in one of the alterations above by 
an inſcription of the ſame place, mentioned, I think, 
firſt by 2 Gualtherus, and afterwards by 3 Spon. It begins, 
Chreftion Aug. L. Proc. — which muſt be read Chreſtion Auguſti 
Libertus, Procurator : and it will then appear thus ; 
CHRESTION. AVG. L. 
PROCVRATOR. INSVLARVM. 
MELIT. ET. GAVL. 

COLVMNAS. CVM. FASTIGIIS. ET. PARIETIBVS. 

a TEMPLI. DEM. PROSERPINEZ. 

VETVSTATE. RVINAM. 4IMMINENTIBVS. 

RESTITVII. 
SIMVL. ET. PILAM. INAVRAVIT. 

That is, Chreſiion, a freedman of Auguſtus, Procurator of 
ce the iflands Melite and Gaulos, repaired the pillars together 
* with the roof and walls of the temple of the goddeſs Pro- 
* ſerpine, that through age were ready to tumble down: he 
© likewiſe gilded the ball.“ From all which we find that 
Malta was, as I have before obſerved, a place of elegance, 
and had many fine buildings ; and that the chief Roman go- 
vernor was called Procurator : but nothing farther can I 
gather from this article. 

Bochart would indeed perſuade us that ITgwrog was the real 
title of the governor : he ſpeaks of it as if it was peculiar to 
this place, and not in uſe any where elſe—hujus inſulæ 
Præffectos ita nominari ſolitos et ex hoc loco colligere eft, et ex veteri 
epitaphio, But this is all a miſtake: the true title of the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate was certainly a Roman one, probably the 
term Procurator, of which ITgwrog is a tranſlation. The Greeks, 


not 
2 Rerum Sicularum et adjacentium inf. tabulæ Maltanæ. 1625. 


3 Miſc. Erudit. Antiq. pag. 191. 
+ Read MINANTIBVS or MINITANTIBYS, 
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not having any word preciſe enough to expreſs this dignity, 
ſubſtituted the general term Nowrog; which, ſo far from being 
the real title, is but an inadequate copy of it, and may be 
adapted to Proconful, Legatus, &c, with equal propriety. 
Bochart ſeems to have forgot that this was a Roman magiſtrate; 
and ſpeaks of the Greek term of office, as if it were the Latin 
original; introducing at the fame time Cartbaginian evidence 
to ſhew the propriety of it. The Romans, in appointing their 
officers, did not follow Phenician or Cartbaginian precedents. 

I come now to an argument that conſiſts of many parti- 
culars; which, that I may not do it injuſtice, I will fet down 
at large. Tres menſes continuos in ill inſuld hæſit Paulus cum 
centurione et aliis, Act. 28, 11; qui numerus haminum fuit 
CCLXXVI, Add. 27, 37. Quod vix quiſquam crediderit de Illy- 
ricd Melite; quia, cum non niſi quatuor paſſuum millibus a conti- 
nenti diftet, et Epidaurum in cõnſpectu habeat, portum celeber- 
rimum et hoſpitibus commodiſſimum; centurio Romanus maluiſſet ed 
trajicere, quam. totam hiemem in miſerd inſuld degere; in qud tam 
multos advenas fine gravibus incommodis di verſari fuiſſet nefas. 
5 The author's reaſoning in this place 1s founded too much on 

ſup- 

5 It is a diſagreeable taſk to be finding out blemiſhes in an author, 
that has deſerved fo well of the learned world as Bochart; and who has 
employed his talents to ſo good a purpoſe. But I ſhould be guilty of 
injuſtice to the cauſe I am engaged in, if I ſuffered any miſtakes even 
of ſo great a man to paſs unnoticed, eſpecially when they are of conſe- 
quence. to my ſubject, In the ſmall extract, quoted above, there are 
no leſs than fix aſſertions, that have not the leaſt authority to back 
them. Not to mention, that, by his manner of ſpeaking, one might be 
induced to imagine, that Epidaurus was not above four or five miles 
from Melite, which would be a great miſtake; it is ſufficient, 
That he ſays, it was within ſight of it: 

That it was a very famous ſea-port : 

That it was very commodious for ſtrangers to go to: 


That a Roman centurion would certainly have paſſed over to it : 

That Melite was a miſerable ſpot : and, 

That 276 perſons could not have ſubſiſted there three months 
without great difficulties : — all this of a place he was little acquainted 
with; whoſe name only he ſeems to have known. 
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ſuppoſition, and is attended with ſome miſtakes. It is to be 


obſerved; he does not produce one ſingle voucher for any 
thing that he has ſaid. It ſeems, Julius would not have ſtayed 
in the iſland, had it been the Myrian Melite; but would have 
quitted ſuch a wretched ſpot for Epidaurus. Julius was a cen- 
turion; and had a great charge of priſoners, that it highly 
concerned him to take care of. Which ſituation would they 
be moſt ſecure in? upon an iſland, by it's nature ſurrounded 
with water? orin a barbarous town upon the continent? and 
which would a Roman ſoldier in thoſe circumſtances conſult, 
his convenience, or his duty? He ſpeaks of Melite as a wretched 
iſland; but produces no authority for it. That it was rather a 
poor place and of little repute, I believe: but this is a cir- 
cumſtance, I think, in favour of my argument. For it ſeldom 
happens, that a matter of fact tranſacted in a part of the 
world which all are acquainted with, is transferred to another, 
that is ſcarce ever heard of. But a tranſaction, that has 
been done in a place very obſcure and remote, may eaſily by 
miſtake be attributed to one more obvious and better known; 
eſpecially when it is of the ſame name. Had the Apoſtle 
been ſhipwrecked at Malta; the other ifland would have 
claimed no title to the honour. But as it happened to be up- 
on a ſpot little known; people have referred it to another, that 
they were better acquainted with. Melite confiſts at this day of 
fix towns or hamlets, whoſe inhabitants are in number about 
two thouſand, It has ſome good harbours; is productive 
of corn, wine, fruits, (but in no great abundance) and has 
plenty of fiſh : of one ſort, called the Sardines, it has a re- 
markable fiſnery. Authors vary about it's dimenſions, ex- 
tending it from twenty five to forty miles in length; but I 
believe the former number is nearer the truth: and it is ſaid 
to be twelve miles in breadth.® This is, from the beſt accounts, 

the 


6 « T iſle de Meleda, nommee par quelques anciens Melita, oli 
« Pon nouriſſoit les petits chiens propres pour les dames, berg Me- 
« litees, 
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the ſtate of the iſland now; and there is no reaſon to think 
but it was much the ſame of old. As to Epidaurus, the por- 
tus celeberrimus et hoſpitibus commodiſſimus, I can ſay nothing to 
it; as I do not recollect any particular account to this pur- 
port or the contrary, A writer that travelled that way in the 
16th century, ſpeaks thus of Raguſa : 7 Portum habet tuttſſimum, 


Jed manu factum, nec ſatis amplum. He afterwards tells us that 


« at ſome diſtance was old Raguſa, the ancient Epidaurus; 
ee which, being burnt by the Goths, was deſerted by the na- 
« tives, Who retired higher up the gulf, and built the new 
ce city: Haud procul ab urbe ortum versus vetus Raguſa, Epi- 
daurus olim difta, deſerta pene et ædificiis infrequens. Hac, d 


Gothis 


ce litẽes, et par quelques autres Meligene ou Melitine, eſt aſſiſe aut le- 
« vant de Curzola, et longue de 30 mille; mais peu habitee, et ſeule- 
ce ment renommee pour le grande quantite de Sardines qu' on y peſche. 


& Davity. Tom. 3. pag. 1165. Par. 1660. 


L' iſle de Melita eſt la plus grande: car elle a ſoixante milles de 
tour; mais elle eſt fort pierreuſe, et ne produit de vin. Quant a 
« P iſle du milieu, elle ne contient que ſept milles de circuit; et eſt fort 
« fertile en recompenſe, Il n' y en a point, qui ayent de fi bons ports, 
<* et dont les habitants ſoient plus riches. Voiage de levant par le 
Sieur Des Hayes fait 1621. a Paris 1645, 

Spon lays, Epidaurus was 12 miles from what is now called Raguſa. 
« Deux milles au dela il y a un village appelle Raguſa Vecchia, qui etoit 
<« P ancien Epidaure,” Davity ſays, about fix miles: * Ragouſe Vieille 
<« afſiſe au levant de la Nouvelle a quelques 6 mille dela-La Nouvelle 
« Ragouſe—aſliſe a 50 mille de P iſle de Curzola.“ Tom. 3. pag. 1160, 

Melita, inſula maris Adriatici, Dalmatiæ adjacens, inter oram illius et 
Corcyram Melænam 12 mill. paſs. quot patet in latitudinem, longa 50: 
canibus Meliteis, qui olim in delicits, nobilis. Ab Epidauro 70 mill. paſs. 
Nunc Meleda, Sclavis Miet, cum oppidulo cognomine. Hoffmanni Lexic. 
Univerſal. 

Melita, Meurn, altera inſula Dalmatiæ in mari Adriatico, nunc Melede 
ab Italis, et M'liet a Sclavis, eſt prope Corcyram Melænam et oram Dalma- 
tie, ab ed quinque millibus in meridiem, ſub republics Raguſind, Extenditur 
ad 24 millia ab ortu in occaſum; et 25 mill. & Raguſis urbe in occaſum di- 


Pat. Alphonſus Lazor a Varea. See allo Univerſus terrarum orbis delineatuss. 


2 Vol. Patavii 1713. 
See 1/olario di Benedetto Bordone. Venet. 1584. 
Joannes Cottunius, Iter Hieroſol. 1598. Antverp. 1619. 
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Gotbis devaſtata et diruta, nunquam hactenus reſtituta efl. From 
hence I conclude that Epidaurus was not that commodious 


port as is ſuppoſed. For I ſhould think the natives would 
not have gone out of their way to form a new harbour at 


ſome expence and labour, if there had been a good one ready 


made to their hands. It is ſaid that they were but four miles 
from the continent: it certainly is little more than four or 
five miles. But can you always land upon the coaſt? and, 
when you are landed, are there no marſhes nor rivers, no im- 
pediments in a wild, uncultivated country, to obſtru& your 
march? and are you always ſure of arriving in good time at 
a place of plenty and ſecurity? Ves: Epidaurus is within view. 
This is a great miſtake: Epidaurus lies to the eaſt, out of 
ſight, as is certified by the beſt authors. This we may learn 
from the diſtance of Meleda to Raguſa: ſome make it 30, ſome 
50 miles.? Epidaurus muſt be ſtill further: and, as we know 
not what part of the iſland the Apoſtle was caſt upon, ſome 
allowance muſt be made for that. What the preciſe diſtance 
is, I cannot aſcertain; doubtleſs, no inconſiderable tract for 


ſhipwrecked people to paſs over upon a dangerous * coaſt, and 


In 


3 They were the Sclavi and Mares, here called Goths. In the reign of 
Heraclius, Dalmatia was ravaged by theſe nations. See Conſt. Porphyrog. 
de adminiſtrand. Imp. Cap. 36. He mentions the inhabitants going from 
IIrraupa Or Epidaurus tO Rauſis (Puig). Cap. 29. 


9 Antoninus in Der. Marit. makes it about 25 miles: A Melitd Epi- 
daurus Stadia CC. | 


That the Adriatic was a ſea of dangerous navigation we learn from 


many writers. George Sandys calls it a ſea © tempeſtuous and unfaithful, 
eat an inſtant incenſed with ſudden guſts, but chiefly with the ſouthern 
« winds.” }/þeler experienced it's fury in a bad ſtorm, that he there en- 
countered, He mentions many rocks between Meleda and Raguſa. 
pag. 27. Joan. Cottunius did the ſame. After the victory gained by the 
Engliſh over the Spaniſh fleet at Meſſana in the year 1718, ſome ſhips were 
ordered up the Adriatic by the Engliſh admiral : but they ſoon returned, 
finding it too ſtormy and dangerous a ſea for ſhips of burden to abide in. 


H Joan. 
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in a ſtormy ſeaſon. But, it ſeems, their very neceſſities would 
force them away: for the number of perſons landed was no 
leſs than two hundred ſeventy ſix ; © too many to have ſubſiſted 
te there without the greateſt inconvenience:” In gud [inſuld) tam 
multos advenas fine gravibus incommodis diverſari fuiſſet nefas, 
| But for this aſſertion he brings no authority : and without 
authority it is unreaſonable to ſubſcribe to it. We have ſeen 
encampments in the Je of Wight; and we read of Saxon and 
Daniſh armies wintering in the Je of Thanet, which are both 
of ſmall dimenſions. If theſe iſlands could for ſome months 
ſupport three or four thouſand men; why ſhould not an iſland 
i | | as large or larger maintain two or three hundred for the ſame 
2 time? But, after all, how do we know that they could get 
away? Methinks, this article deſerved ſome conſideration. 


. Boat 


323 n — 
9 
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| Joan. Lucius mentions the difficulty of navigating the ſea about Epidau- 
| rus. pag. 25. 


} 
1 2 Doubtleſs it is impoſſible at this diſtance of time to determine with 
"1 any certainty about the goodneſs of this iſland, or thoſe in it's neigh- 
[ bourhood. Yet ſome judgment may be formed of what they probably 
were in the time of the Apoſtle, from what they have been for ſome cen- 
turies paſt; the nature of the foil and temperature of the air being, I 
i ſuppoſe, at all times much the ſame. Conſtantinus Porphyrogennetes ſpeaks 
k very much in their favour. ILancia gu ds &UT015 VNTO8 TETCHpes, T% Meta, 
To Kyprvpa, N Baprgw, xai o Wago, xanga xs EvPopuraraty cenjpercg pc 
X X08 ENWYGS WOAug, Onuos de t rag, xd EXETL TH XTNVY GUTWY, x 
iE aurw Cwow. Cap. 30. To the ſame purpoſe ſpeaks Palladius Puſcus 
de Situ ore Itlyrice : Curzula inſula ambitu ſexcentorum ſtadiorum, pinaſtris 
redimita, et aquis abundans, fert frumenta vinaque, et alia uſui neceſſaria 
præter ſalem et oleum — adeoque benigni ſoli et temperati aeris exiſtit, ut fe- 
rat etiam mala Medica et filiquas. Ab ed decem et otfto millia paſſuum diſtat 
Melita, canibus olim celebrata, qui, auctore Plinio, Melitæi ſunt appellati 
quamvis Strabo id alteri Melite, ante Pachynum Siciliæ promontorium ſitæ, 
tribuat. Sed Illyrica, circuitu colligens octingenta ſtadia, vini et pecori: 
abundantiſſima eſt. pag. 156, Palladius Fuſcus cognomento Niger, Rhetor. 
floruit circa 1450. See Joan. Lucius de regno Dalmatiæ et Croatiæ. Davity 
has before mentioned a great fiſhery for Sardines. All theſe authorities 
ſhould have been conſidered, before the iſland tad been pronounced ſc 
very barren and inhoſpitable. 
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Boat they had none: their ſhip was loſt; what method could 
they make uſe of, to tranſport themſelves to Epidaurus? How 
was the centurion Julius to manage? 

Ou pev Ng Hu reg oy 0100s eyed ix. 

Before we are ſo determined about people's motions, we 
ſhould be ſure of the means and poſſibility of conveyance. In 
ſhort, to finiſh this dry argument, we are morally certain 
that not only the perſons with the Apoſtle, but others likewiſe 
from Alexandria did not heſitate to winter upon the ſpot at 
the ſame time. They ſeem too to have been a large body; if 
we may judge from their ſhip, that was afterwards capable of 
taking in ſo many ſupernumeraries. The ifland, that is pre- 
ſumed to be incapable of ſupporting one ſhip's company, 
ſeems to have been ſufficient to ſupply two ſhips with every 
thing to their ſatisfaction. We have therefore no reaſon to 
think it ſo deſpicable as has been imagined. 

Pardon me, ſays Bocbart; I make no ſuch inference: the 
very circumſtance here urged proves that this could not be the 
place of the Apoſtle's ſhipwreck: for a ſhip bound from Alex- 
andria to Puteoli could never go ſo much out of it's way — 
quiſquis Alexandrid Puteolos iturus Illyricam Meliten petit, meri- 
to dici queat, fin mins toto clo, ſaltem toto ſalo aberräſſe. And 
again — cùm ab Agypto Puteolos contendentibus Africana Melite 
penè invitis ſeſe offerat, Here is a twofold miſtake. Firſt, it 
is imagined that what was done was matter of choice : the 
author ſpeaks quai petebant inſulam, as if they had made to 
the iſland deſignedly; whereas the ſhip, it is plain, had loſt 
it's paſſage by ſtreſs of weather: driven, probably, by the 
ſame ſtorm the Apoſtle was, and forced to winter where they 
could beſt ſecure themſelves. In the ſtorm they had overſhot 
the ſtreights of Rhegium, and were obliged to take ſhelter in 
the Adriatic. In the next place it is ſaid that, in going from 
Egypt to Puteoli, mariners muſt almoſt, whether they will or 
H 2 no, 


= 
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no, run upon 3Malta. Yet, after all, Malta makes but a poor 

figure, when fairly defined : lying nearly eaſt and weſt, and 
projecting a front of about eleven miles, where wideſt; and 
that, towards the moſt extenſive part of the Mediterranean: ſo 
that it is but a poor mark to hit, and that in a very wide field. 
But this is not all. The misfortune is, that the common 
courſe from Alexandria to Italy was quite a different way: not, 
as Bochart imagines, by Malta, and by the ſouthern coaſt of 
Sicily, which was a very dangerous track of navigation:“ but 
quite otherwiſe; the mariners keeping as far away as poſſible, 
and never coming within many leagues of that ſea. What 
their rout was, I will deſcribe from the courſe of a ſhip 
bound, as they were, from Alexandria to Ttaly; as it is men- 
tioned in a dialogue of Lucian, referred to before under the 
title of xo 1 EN. This ſhip, of which I have made ſome 
mention above, ſet fail from the Me with a briſk gale; and 
on the ſeventh day had got as far as Acamas, the weſtern pro- 
montory of Cyprus. Here the wind came full againſt them; 
and they were obliged to run obliquely up to Sidon. From 
thence they ſhaped the very ſame courſe as the ſhip of St. 
Paul; running under the coaſt of Pamphylia, where they were 
very near being loſt upon the Chelidonian rocks. They then 
coaſted Lycia; and got as high as Cnidus in the track of the 
former ſhip. But, whereas the Apoſtle's ſhip turned off to the 
left, to get ſhelter in Crete; this, finding it had loſt it's 
voyage, ſtood croſs the Zgzan ſea for Attica, and after much 
difficulty came to anchor in the Piraeus, This was effected 


ſeventy 


3 Bochart ſays, Malta lies in the very line that all ſhips went in that 
ſailed to /taly. The Apoſtle ſays, the iſland he was to be driven to, was 
not in that line, but quite another way: Eis vnoov de ru Jes nas exmeoty : 
that is, the iſland we ſhall be caſt upon is out of our true courſe and 


“ direction.“ Every circumſtance evinces that Malia could not be the 
iſland. | | 


+ Inſula eff Melita — ſatis lato ab Sicilid mari periculoſoque digjuncta. 
Cic. Orat. 4. in Verr. Sect. 46. 
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ſeventy days after they had ſet fail from the Pharos: at which 
time, ſays one of the perſons i in the dialogue, it ought by 
right to have been in the mouth of the Tiber. For, ſays he, 
inſtead of holding the courſe they held, they ſhould have ran 
cloſe under Crete, keeping it on their right hand; then have 
turned up to the promontory Malea in Laconia: after which 
their courſe was too plain to need deſcribing. For, from the 
Peloponneſus they were to ſtand over for the ſtreights of Me/a- 
na and Rhegium, and ſo proſecute their voyage to Puteoli or 
Rome. Virgil makes his hero take the ſame courſe towards 
Taly; who, though his poem is in great meaſure a fable, yet, 
I ſuppoſe, copied the truth or the ſemblance of truth when- 
ever he could introduce it. 

Upon Bochart's principles one might argue, that this ſhip's 
coming to Attica and the Piræeus muſt be a miſtake : for it 
was certainly Malta that it arrived at: becauſe Attica is quite 
out of the way for any ſhip to touch at, that is bound from 
the Nile to the Tiber — foto cælo et toto ſalo errant, &c. But 
ſhips that loſe their paſſage cannot always chooſe their haven 
of retreat: they are at the will of the winds, and are ſped at 
their direction, | 

There is no greater fallacy, than what ariſes from forming 
notions about the fitneſs and expediency of things, at the 
diſtance of time, that we have been ſpeaking of; and in reſpect 
to ſeas and countries, that we are but little acquainted with. 
The only way of proceeding is to go by authority and ex- 
ample, where they are to be had. If they are not to be found; 
the beſt way is to be ſilent: if they are to be met with, it is 
unpardonable not to make uſe of them. I have given one in- 
ſtance of a ſhip, whoſe true courſe towards Taly is deſcribed, 
Another is to be found in Joſepbus, where Herod, in his voyage 
from Alexandria to Rome, went nearly the ſame courſe as the 
ſhip, wherein the Apoſtle was caſt away. SAvay9es uv exergev 


3 b. 
5 Antiquit, Lib. 14. Cap. 14. 
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em: Happ, Ke XEhñ ede MELTET WY, MOMs 815 pode ac 
Cera, Poęrioy cro CO VEVOMENTG- Kai. duo ue cru Twy Sixt 
auTw TUYTTYOAav, Cem Te wa Tlrokepaos. 'Evpwy 9e Ty Wok 
do Ts Tho; Kaooio ToAgpus KEKGX WHEN, ud amrogog wy eu TOEY CUT 
WRVToEY, GAAG Ko Tape dpf GUTNY OVERTATO. Tompy TE x- 
cc,, KA cory eg ert ue Tuy To OiXoug EW Tra lv, £1 Bgey- 
TYTIOV KATUYETH, | 

It is obſervable that the iſland we have been writing in fa- 
vour of was called not only Melite, but Melitene: which leads 
me to conſider an error that has crept into the Vulgate ; where 
the Apoſtle is ſaid to be ſhipwrecked on the iſland Micylene. 
This 1s plainly a miſtake; and a perſon the leaſt verſed in cri- 
tical knowledge will ſee at once what the original reading was, 
and how it ſhould be corrected. Mitylene is the capital of 
Leſbos, and quite in a different ſea. It is, doubtleſs, an error 
for Melitene, brought about by a ſmall change and tranſpoſition 
of a letter; or, for Meletine, from Mezayry, which ſeems to 
have been the true name of the Zlyrian iſland ; it being called 
at this day Melede, and by the Sclavonians M'leet. A manuſcript 
of the Liber Apoſtolicus, brought from Heraclea in Pontus, has 
Mezanry; and Arator Subdiaconus, though he miſapplies the 
name, pronounces it nearly in the ſame manner Melite, 
remis vicina Melite. 
Hence St. 7 Jerome has Militine, agreeing very nearly with 
McATivy, the reading of S Prolemy. Now this is a name not 
at all applicable to Melite Africana; there is no inſtance of 
it's ever having been called ſo: but it is what Melite Illyrica 


is often denominated by: Melitene is a name applicable to 
that 


6 A MS in my hands, intitled, Liber MS vulgò diftus Apoſtolicus, 
Aroon BiſBaiov, ef TheaxFamroroncs &. Fuit quondam hic Codex Ecclefie 
Archiepiſc. Heracleæ in ora Propontidis ſitæ. 

7 De nomin. Hebræis. Venerable Bede calls the iſland Miletus. Eodem 
die natale Sancti Publii Athenarum epiſcopi, qui, princeps inſulæ Mileti, cum 
navigantem &c. Vide Martyrologium; XV. Cal. Febr. 

8 Geogr. Lib. 2. 

2 
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that iſland, and to that alone. It was called Meayry, Msanron, 
Mextrun, and 9 MeAcrouooe, and, as ſome ſay, Meligena: where- 
as Malta is ſaid to have been called Meli vetum,  Mikvetum, 
Maltach, and *Maltacia, Hence, I think, we may from the 
3 ulgate decide the point in queſtion; as we find there a very 
early evidence 1n our favour, probably as old as the third cen- 


tury. The iſland in debate is pretty clearly determined by this 
interpretation. 
One thing more I have to offer; and I ſhall then conclude. 


Upon a ſuppoſition that the Apoſtle wintered in the Adriatic, 


every 

9 McAirouroz, wonis Takupiccs : Polyb. apud Steph. Byzant. I ſuppoſe, 
the chief town of this iſland. The memorable paſſage of Conſtant. Por- 
phyrog, concerning Melite Nhyrica may, I think, be corrected from Poly- 
bius, It ſtands thus: Nnoog trepe peyanrn Tx Mira, vol ro ManoCeara® 
mv e Tais Tpafeos r AT 0 aYies Auxag jarpurnrar, Meru raurm o 


Yopruwv, Cap. 36. Is not Manegexraz a tranſpoſition and change of a few 
letters for Macro Or Mer ⏑,Apuñ 


1 Tſolario di Bened. Bordone. Ven. 1534, and Davity. 

2 But it is thought to have been ſo called erroneouſly, See Burchard 
Niderſtedt, Malta vetus et nova. Whatever it may have been called, it 
was never called Melitene. | 

3 It is remarkable no copies of the Vulgate have Melite. I have ex- 
amined moſt of the early editions of the Latin verſion: and they all 
have Mitylene or Mytilene, with ſcarce any other variation. The edition 
printed by Fuſt and Schoiffer in 1462 at Mentz, and all thoſe of Venice 
and Nurenburg to 1490 have this reading, one only excepted. This 
could not be the effect of chance. As there were two iſlands called Melite, 


it was certainly the tranſlator's intention to diſtinguiſh that which was 
honoured with the Apoſtle's preſence: and, to prevent any miſtake or 


confuſion, he calls it by a more peculiar name, that could not be applied 
to the other; i. e. Melitene or Melitine, for fo it originally ſtood. This 
was the tranſlator's deſign: but bigotry and prejudice have got the bet- 
ter of his precaution. The edition, that I have excepted out of the ge- 
neral liſt, is that printed at Venice 1493; which retains the true readin 

Mylitine, which is nearly as it ſtood originally in the Vulgate: Et cum 
evaſiſſemus, tunc cognovimus quia Mylitine inſula vocabatur. It is likewiſe 
retained in the Coptic verſion, See Novum. Teſtam. Egypt. boc eft, Co- 


pticum, publiſhed at Oxford 1716 by David Wilkins; where the name of 


the iſland is expreſſed e Ne inR. The Syriac printed Cothenis Anhal- 
iiorum has Meliti. The Engliſþ Bible too printed by Whitchurche in 
: 54.9 expreſſes the true name of the place: And when thei wer ſcaped, 
then thci knew, that the yle was called Miete.“ 
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64 OF THE ISLAND 
every thing that happened afterwards, when they ſet fail, is 
plain and to be accounted for. St. Luke ſays they embarked 
on board an Alexandrine ſhip, that had wintered in the ſame 
iſland: that they ſailed firſt to Syracuſe; and, after tarrying 
three days, they ſet fail again; and, by taking a compaſs, they 
got to Rhegium. The learned Bochart makes uſe of theſe cir- 
cumſtances to prove that the Apoſtle could not have been near 
the coaſt of 1yria: whereas theſe occurrences are what muſt 
have happened from the ſituation we ſuppoſe them to have 
been in there. I would only aſk what wind a ſhip would re- 
quire on the 1/lyr/an coaſt, to carry it through the gulf of 
Adria. A child with a chart before him would tell you it 
muſt be a wind from the north. But will ſuch a wind be fa- 
vourable for the ſtreights of Meſfſana, and to go to Puteoli or 
Oftia? No; it requires a contrary wind to what they ſet out 
with: and they muſt either beat the ſeas, or make to ſome 
port. We accordingly find the ſhip went to Syracuſe; and af- 
ter three days (whether the wind was more favourable, or they 
were tired with waiting, 1s uncertain) they ventured to ſea 
again: and, eg ,, © fetching a compaſs, taking a good 
circuit to the eaſt, they gained the advantage of a fide wind, 
and got to Rhegium. Here a ſouth wind ſprung up, as fair as 
they could wiſh; and they arrived the ſecond day at Puteoli. 
Suppoſing they ſet ſail from Malta, the whole is very unſatiſ- 
factory, not to ſay unintelligible. We can aſſign no reaſon for 
their ſtay at Syracuſe; nor for their taking ſuch a circuit to 
get to Rhegium: becauſe it is certain that the wind they failed 
| with 


5 Grotius thinks, they went to Syracuſe to traffick. But theſe ſhips of 
Alexandria were under great reſtrictions; their chief commodity, it not 


the whole of their cargo, being corn, which Rome was in much need of. 
The Romans were always very careful about this article; in later times 
particularly ſevere. See Cod. Juſtin. Lib, XI. Tit. 27. de frumento Alex- 


andrino. 


No ſhip was to be excuſed the ſervice; nec i cœleſte contra proferatur 
oraculum. Lib. XI. Tit. 3. 


The 
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with round Cape Paſſaro to Syracuſe would have been equally 
fair for Rhegium; and could ſcarce have failed carrying them 
even to Puteoli or the Tiber. | 22 55 


Thus I have gone through the diſquiſition I firſt purpoſed; 


and have endeavoured to ſupport my arguments with the beſt 


authorities, and place them in the cleareſt light. - In the 
mean time, I am ſenſible there may be ſome prejudice againſt 
what I have been urging, on account of the great eminence 


of the perſons, whoſe opinions I controvert and oppoſe. A- 
mong others, Bentley, Grotius, Beza, Bochart, Cluver are men 
of great name, that have ever been eſteemed writers of the 
firſt rank in the times they lived: it will hardly be imagined 
that men of ſuch univerſal learning could be miſtaken in a 


point they profeſſedly made their ſtudy. But we muſt conſider 


the grand ſcope they had in view, the ample field- they were 
converſant in; where a perſon of the moſt extenfive know- 
ledge might ſometimes be bewildered and loſt. The more 
univerſal their ſtudy was, the leſs attentive they muſt have 
been to particulars; and, conſequently, may ſometimes have 
been guilty of overſights and miſtakes that human frailty can- 
not guard againſt: which miſtakes we often ſee detected and 
amended by perſons of leſs extenſive knowledge and ſmaller 

aʒlilities, 


Thoſe who encroached upon the banks of the Nile were to be burnt 
alive. Lib. IX. Tit. 38. Honorii et Theodofii. See particularly Lib. XI. 
Tit. x, 5. on mariners going out of their courſe. Qui fiſcales ſpecies 
ſuſcepit deportandas, /i, red navigatione contempta, littora devia ſectatus 
eas avertendo diſtraxerit, capitali pend plefetur. 

And Lib. XI. Tit. 1, 6. Judices, qui in partibus Dieceſeds ſuæ onuſta 
navigia, cum proſperior flatus invitat, ſub pretextu hiemis immorari permiſe- 
rint, und cum municipibus et corporatis ejuſdem loci, fortunarnm propriarum 
feriantur diſpendiis. Naucleri præterea pænam deportationis excipiant, /i 
aliquid fraudis eos admiſiſſe fuerit revelatum. - 

Theſe laws, though of later date, yet ſufficiently ſhew, of what con- 
ſequence this article was. The mariners at all times were obliged to 
make the greateſt diſpatch : and the centurion Julius had too great a 
charge, ind too much authority to ſuffer any delay, eſpecially after a. 
detention of ſo many months. , 
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66 Or THE ISLAND 
abilities, who followed their footſteps, and gleaned after 
them. | 

The clearing up theſe difficulties may be thought by ſome 
a circumſtance of little conſequence, and poſſibly of leſs en- 
tertainment. But it muſt be conſidered that the determining 
any point of Scripture is always attended with advantage. In 
the inveſtigation of any ſacred truth we ſee continually freſh 
evidence ariſe; ſome new light break in; that ſtrengthens and 
illuſtrates beyond the point in view. It matters little whence 
it proceeds: it is ever pleaſing to a ſerious and inquiſitive mind, 
and cannot but be profitable in the end, The moſt minute 
inquiry and elucidation tends to a confirmation of the whole. 
There will be likewiſe ſeen this advantage reſulting from what 
I have laid before the reader; that he will, I believe, find the 
ſeas I have been treating of, with their boundaries and abut- 
ments, together with the changes in different ages they un- 
derwent in reſpect to thoſe limits, more clearly and preciſely 
determined here than has been any where elſe obſerved. 

It may likewiſe be entertaining to reflect, how much the 
art of navigation 1s improved, and with what diſpatch now 
a days commerce 1s carried on. In former times they only 
made coaſting voyages, never willingly loſing ſight of land. 
The Nye; o:70Popo; OT o:raywyay Were particularly heavy and flow. 
The ſhip mentioned by 3 Lucian ſet out with a fair wind, and 
was ſeven days in getting to Cyprus: and it was judged ſeven- 
ty days fail to the Tiber. An Engliſh levanter with a ſteady 
gale would put boldly before the wind, and run in that ſpace 
from Jaffa to the Lizard. 

But, what is a more ſerious conſideration, we may learn 
from hence how ſtrict an examination the Scriptures are 
capable of undergoing. No hiſtory has ſtood the teſt that the 
ſacred writers are made to bear. And in theſe inquiries it is 
very ſatisfactory to obſerve by the collateral evidence, as it 
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coincides, that things muſt neceſſarily have happened in the 


manner they are repreſented. It may likewiſe ſerve to diſplay 
to us the credulity of the church of Rome; and ſhew on what 
weak foundation their faith is eſtabliſhed. A miſtake being 
once made between two iſlands of the ſame name, how many 
forgeries are introduced in conſequence of this one error! 
all which are recommended by their clergy as truths to be 
highly reverenced. This is ſtrongly evidenced by the editors 
of the +Rhemiſh teſtament : who were not content to give 
their readers a mangled tranſlation of the Yulgate; but they 
mult annex to it the Slegends of their church, to corrupt it 
| ſtill 

The New Teſtament printed at Rhemes 1582, by Jobn Fogny. 
This tranſlation was made for the uſe of the Eugliſb papiſts by William 
Allyn, who was afterwards a cardinal and archbiſhop of Mechlin. He 
is ſaid to have been aſſiſted in this work by Richard Briſtow and Gregory 
Martin; the ſame that wrote a diſſertation on the true pronunciation 
of the Greek language. The author of the notes is ſaid to be Thomas 
Worthington, There was a confutation of this tranſlation written by 


Thomas Cartwright, author of the Admonitions to parliament, See Lewis's. 


Hift. of the Eugliſb tranſlations of the Bible, pag. 293. and Wood's A- 
thenæ Oxon, 


5 They have fainted Publius, whoſe hand they pretend to ſhew for a 
relick. Manduca the Jeſuit has gone ſo far as to write his hiſtory. And, 
not content with forcibly bringing St. Paul hither, they make him attend- 
ed with Luke and 7. 3 which laſt, they ſay, took up his reſidence 
in the iſland. In the city Valetta is a monument and inſcription raiſed by 
Abela to his memory. They ſhew a fountain that St. Pau! cauſed to 
flow out of the rock; and near it a ſtone, with ſome not inelegant 


verles : 


Hic ſub rupe cavd, quam cernis ad æguoris undas, 
Evxignus trepidat fons ſalientis aque. 
Relligione ſacrd latices venerare, uiator; 


Naufragus has dederit cum tibi Paulus agquas. 


 Diony/ires Cartbuſiauus aſſures us, St. Paul founded a church at Malia; 
and, What is more extraordinary, that he dedicated it to the Virgin 
Mary. Avela reports the ſame circumſtance : Dedicata fuit prima Eccle- 
% in Melitd d Sanfo Paulo ſacratiſſimæ Virgini Marie ; cujus imaginem 
depinxiſſe Sandum Lucam Evangeliſtam, foctum Apoſtoli in peregrinatione et 
nauſragio quod hic paſſus ſuit, ex ym traditione ſtatuitur et wan 
12 | eli 


Aw xe. 
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Mill farther. In fpeaking of the iſland Malta, which they 
called Mitylene, they make this obſervation.—< This iland-(now | 
« Malta) is the ſeate of the knightes of the Rhodes: the in- 
* habitants wherof have a ſpecial devotion to St. Paul; to 
e whom both the cheefe church (being the biſhop's ſeate) is 
ce dedicated, and the whole 1land (as they count it) conſe- 
« crated: where the people ſhew yet to ſtrangers his priſon 
« and other memories of his miracles.” And afterwards, 
« Malta hath St. Paules bleſſing and grace until this day.” 
And in another place, ſpeaking of the viper that faſtened up- 
on the Apoſtle's hand, they make this remark: © yea, and (as 
re the chriſtian people there til this day beleeve) by St. Paules 
te praiers the iland was delivered for ever from all ſuch ve- 
«© nemous ſerpents: in ſo much that children there play with 
<« 7ſcorpions ever ſince that time; and Pilgrimes daily carie 
« with them peeces of ſtones out of the place where Sf. Paul 
« abode, by which they affirme that they heale them which in 
<« other countries adjoyning are bitten of ſcorpions: the me- 
« dicine therfore being called St. Paules grace.“ Thus have 
they thought proper to clog the word of God with the tra- 
ditions of men; as if the holy Scriptures would loſe of their 
in- 
Alelitenſibus. Etiam illud confirmatur ab Abbate Pyrrho in ſeptimd Notitid 
noſtræ Eccleſiæ Melitenſis: ubi inſuper tenet, arbitratur imaginem Beate 
Virginis Melleche etiam fuiſſe opus et pituram ejuſdem Sancti Luce. Fran- 
ciſci Abele Melita illuſtrata. Edit. Lat. p. 185. The Gloſſopetræ and 
Bufonite, foſſils common in moſt parts of Europe, are ſuppoſed here 
to be the tongues and teeth of ſerpents petrified; and the earth of the 


iſland to have the virtue of an antidote. It is moreover affirmed that 
all born in Malta upon the day of the Converfion of St. Paul cure the 
bites of ſerpents, and all poiſons whatever; and by their ſaliva take 
away all inflammations, Tho, Fazellus de rebus Siculis. Decad. 1. Lib. 1. 
Such are the traditions of the Malteſe, very particular and circumſtan- 
tial; and yet every word a fiction. See alſo Burchardus Niderſtedt; 
Malta vetus et nova. Helmeſtadii 1660. Frangois Belle-foreſt ; Coſmo- 
graph. 1575. | 
6 Given to them about the year 1530. LE 
7 Travellers ſay, there are no ſcorpions for the children to play with- 
all. See Thevenot's and Gemelli's Travels. 


WL 17a 8 
influence, unleſs garniſhed with legend and fable. That 
Malta . harbours no venomous creature, is not owing to 
St. Paul's grace, who was never there; but to the nature of 
the iſland, that cannot give them ſhelter. For it is of a low 
' ſituation, and conſiſts of a ſoft white rock, with very little 
earth; what they have being, as Thevenof tells us, for the 
moſt part adventitious. What IT/aac Yoſſius ſays of Galata 
may, with ſome limitation, be applied to Malta: s Plinius tradit 
hujus inſulæ terram ſcorpiones necare: ſed nulla hic proprie extat 
terra, cum tota inſula fit flerile ſaxum— Mirum itaque non eſt 
ſcorpiones in tali loco non eſſe — Huc accedit, qudd ſcorpiones natu- 
rali quddam conſtitutione oderint loca aprica, ac plurimum in us 
moriantur; vigeant autem in obſcuris et humidiss Much the 
ſame may be ſaid of Malta; which iſland, I believe, ab origine 
was never capable of harbouring either ſcorpion or viper. 
And though the natives ſhew the 9 hand of Publius, the land- 
ing place, the "priſon, and the pillar of St. Paul; yet I think 
it is pretty certain that neither Paul nor Publius were there: 
and if the Apoſtle had been, yet he could not have diſplayed 


the wonder he did; unleſs he had exhibited a prior miracle to 
introduce it. 


J. Vaſii Obſervat. in Melam. Lib. 2. Cap. 7. 
9 See Mela, Gemelli's and Skippon's Travels. 


7 The tradition of the priſon would be at any rate very im probable. 
Thoſe that invented it did not conſider how Julius behaved to St. Paul at 
Sidon, nor in what manner he was afterwards treated at Rome. Thoſe 


that left him ſo much at large upon the continent, would hardly im- 
priſon him in an iſland, 
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OBSERVATIONS 


UPON THE 


ANCIENT HISTORY OF EGYPT, 


AND 


The Nations that were connected with it: wherein an 


Account is given of the SHEPHERD KINGS and 
the ISRAELIT ES: and the Place where they both 
reſided is determined. The whole calculated to 


rectify in ſome degree the Chronology and Geography 
of that Kingdom: and to clear up the Difficulties 
with which they have hitherto been attended. 


E are informed in the Moſaic account of the ſojourn- 
ment of the Maelites in Egypt, that the place of their 
allotment was the land of Goſhen. As Egypt was very ſpacious, 
and conſiſted of many large prefectures, as well as ſubordinate 
diſtricts, it has employed the wit of many eminent writers 
to determine to which of theſe this particular land is to be 
aſcribed. Some have thought that it was ſituated in the fields 
of Zoan. But where are the fields of Zoan? Others, at the 
entrance into the country, of which it was a portion. In 
ſhort, it has been placed in Egypt; out of Egypt; upon the 
Red.: ſea; and upon the borders of Canaan; juſt as peoples 
fancies have directed them. Theſe, and many more, have 


been 
I 
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been the opinions of writers upon this ſubject; who, being. 
guided merely by caprice, have advanced notions not only un- 
ſupported by any evidence, but often contradictory to the 
beſt accounts in hiſtory, and to the very authorities that they 
appeal to. The greateſt part of what theſe authors advance 
conſiſts of a dry inveſtigation, which is carried on by a train 
of unwarrantable ſuppoſitions, not at all edifying or ſatisfa- 
ctory, though enforced with a great deal of learning. In in- 
quiries after mathematical truths, the proceſs is very differ- 
ent. We advance upon ſome ſure grounds, proceeding from 
one truth to another, till we arrive at the knowledge required. 
And we have been taught the ſame way of reaſoning in the 
reſearches that we make in nature. Some data are firſt ſtated; 
ſome determined and undeniable principles laid down, which 
are examined and compared: and then, by fair inferences 
and neceſſary deductions we arrive at the truth. Hence 
have ariſen thoſe great improvements, that for this laſt cen- 
tury have been made in every branch of philoſophy: much to 
the honour of our iſland; where this method of inveſtigation 
was firſt recommended and introduced, and has been conti- 
nually proſecuted with the greateſt diligence and ſucceſs; to 
the diſcouragement of all hypotheſis and unwarrantable con- 
jecture. 

It is true, that in hiſtorical diſquiſitions we cannot expect 
mathematical certainty; much leſs can we obtain experi- 
mental knowledge: the nature of the evidence will not ad- 
mit of ſuch a proof. Vet there are not wanting proper data: 
to proceed upon; matters of fact well ſtated, that are illu- 
ſtrated by other contingencies, eſpecially ſuch as have been 
never controverted. There is oftentimes, in reſpect to an 
hiſtorical tranſaction, ſuch a connection and correſpondence 
with other events; ſo marvellous a coincidence of collateral 
circumſtances, as produces an internal proof ſuperior to the 
teſtimony of the writer, through whoſe hands we receive tlie 

account. 
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account. 80 that we yield our aſſent, not merely on the cre- 
dibility of the narrator: but from being certified in our be- 
lief, by an aggregate of circumſtances, credible of themſelves 
ſingly; but of infinite force and influence, when they are 
brought collectively to a point, and operate together. From 
hence many truths may be deduced; ſuch as we may fairly 
aſſent to; and of which we may be morally certain. And 
the evidence reſulting in this caſe is as home and ſatisfactory, 
as any that is founded on mathematical knowledge; and the 
aſſent we yield to it is as determined and full. But it may be 
ſaid, that, in very remote inquiries we cannot always obtain 
this ſatisfactory light: and, though no one can well heſitate to 
pronounce that there was once ſuch a country as Chaldza or 
Egypt : yet there are many circumſtances relating to the 
origin and chronology of thoſe kingdoms; many particulars 
that regard the hiſtory and ſituation of their cities, of which 
we cannot be ſo accurately informed. All this is true: and, 
where we cannot obtain the light we wiſh for, we muſt reſt 

contented with what can be procured: and if there really be 
none, we ſhould take care not to make uſe of a falſe light to 
bewilder ourſelves, and to miſlead others. This caution can- 

not be too religiouſly obſerved: that we do not impoſe upon 
our own judgment; and fancy that we ſee light, when there 
is none; and then endeavour to captivate the ignorant and 
unwary by illuſions of our own raiſing. In ſhort, let us not 
go merely on ſurmiſe; but have ſome grounds, whereon to 
found our conjectures. Let us not proceed blindly in a track, 
we are unacquainted with; and then ſupport our reveries 
with wicked wit and illicit learning. How often do writers 
obtrude upon their readers a bare poſſibility for a probabihty, 
and make inferences in conſequence of it? arguing from the 
filence of authors; from terms relative and comparative; 
from a ſuppoſed convenience and expediency, which they 
frame in the luxuriancy of their fancy, but which no where 
K elſe 
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elſe is to be found. How often do they pitch upon à eir- 
cumſtance, the leaſt to be depended. on, to determine all the 
reſt? where the firſt poſition is as doubtful as the ſecond, 
or any which are inferred from it: ſo that every ſtep they 
take, they recede farther and farther from the trath. And, 
during the whole courſe of their inquiries, they are too apt 
to magnify and enhance on one hand, and to ſoften and ex- 
tenuate on the other; according as the evidence ſuits, or is 
unfavourable to their purpoſe. Nor is this to be obſerved 
among people of low endowments only, and of a moderate 
degree of literature: many writers of exquiſite talents and 
an ample ſhare of learning, are miſled by the like prejudices: 
by which means much embarraſment and perplexity has en- 
ſued; and an obſcurity been caſt on ſome intereſting parts of 
hiſtory. This has been in great meaſure owing to. their not 
having originally ſet out upon. fomething well known and 
aſſured: by neglecting which they have miſapplied much good 
learning, and given a ſanction to a multiplicity of errors. 
For the bane of truth is ill-grounded conjecture; and the 
more ingeniouſly it is ſupported, the greater is the evil. 
Theſe errors are particularly fatal in geographical inquiries ;. 
and generally very complicated. For every city and diſtrict be- 
ing in the vicinity of ſome other, if one is, through the whim: 
and capriciouſneſs of a writer, miſplaced; all that have a 
connection with it muſt ſuffer a change in their ſituation ; 
in order to keep up that relation and correſpondence, which 
muſt neceſſarily ſubſiſt between them. As I would not have 
expreſſed myſelf with ſo much ſeverity, if I had not good reaſon: 
for what I alledge; I will, with the reader's leave, lay before 
him ſome inſtances of the unwarrantable aſſumptions that 
writers have made bold with, and a complication of miſtakes 
in conſequence of them. 
As I purpoſe to make ſome inquiries into the ancient 
m_ of Egypt; 1 will begin with this queſtion, Where was 


the 
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che land of Gaſben ? The ingenious Lalemacber, i in order to 
inveſtigate this point, looks out firſt for the place of reſidence 
of Pharaoh: This he preſumes was Zoan: and Zoan, he ſays, 
wes Tanis. He accordingly places it on the Pelufiac branch of 
the Nile, towards the bottom: and as Goſben is ſuppoſed to 
be near the reſidence of Pharaoh, it is placed to the caſt both 
of Tanis and the river, in Arabia, in a ſpot oppoſite to 
them. This allotment of Goſhen neceſſarily determines the 
ſituation of many other places, that muſt be made to agree 
with it. For not only Rameſes and Pithom, but the nome of 
Bubaſtus, with its city and appendages; and likewiſe that of 
Heliopolis muſt accord with this fituation-of Goſhen: ſo that, if 
there be an error in the firſt principle, there will be found a 
fad ſeries of miſtakes, before we come to a concluſion. The 
chief points that he proceeds upon are theſe— © that Goſhen 
vas in the way to Egypt. at the entrance of it, as people came 
from Canaan: that it was near to Tanis, and was a place of 
_ © paſtures; and laſtly, that the ſpot he attributes to Goſhen 
< had this excellency; and was particularly adapted to flocks 
<« and herds.” I ſhall not enter into a detail of all his falſe rea+ 
2 nor point out the paſſages in ancient authors, that he 
as 


, ® Fo.  Cotbefe. Lakemacheri Gr. et Orient. Ling. Prof. Ord. Obſerva- 
tiones Philologice 3. Vol. Helmſtadii. 1730. See Vol. 2. pag. 297. and 
the map at page 1. De ſitu Goſenitidis. pag. 314. Ad eum vero inda- 
gandum ipſæ nobis Sacre literæ adminicula nonnulla ſubminmiſtrant, Saunt au- 
lem hec iria; 1. Goſenitis in ea Ægypti parte fuit, quam ＋ ex Canaane 
advenirent primam intrabant. II. Vicina fuit Tani, ſedi regiæ. III. 
Terra fuit paſcuoſa, pecoribuſque alendis cum primis idonea — Compe- 
riemus utique fitam aſe Goſenitidem in Aigypti anterioribus, Canganem 
inter ſedemque regiam, ubi nomos erat Bubaſticus et Arabicus, ſimul cum 
Parte quidam Sethroite : præſertim cum addatur loco poſteriori, Foſephum 


curru jundto obviam proceſſſe par arenti in Goſenitidem. —Nam We), - 
in lingua Arabicd, cui ba is cognata ſuit Agyptiaca, loricam Tanat er 
partem anteriorem, veſtis quidem ſpeciatim, ſed et generatim cujuſcungue 

rei. He places Tanis upon the river of Peluſium: and to the eaſt of 
it the Arabian nome, the nome of Bubaſtus, and part of the Sethroitic, 
between that river and Canaau. Here was the land of Gangs ered 
according to him, in Arabia beyond the limits of Delia. 

2 
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has miſapplied. Let it ſuffice, if I ſhew that he is funda- 
mentally in the wrong; and has choſen a part of the world 
for the reſidence of the Iſraelites, that was never habitable. 
He was hurried on with a zeal for his hypotheſis, and never 
in the leaſt conſidered the natural hiſtory of the country he 
treats of: in which there was neither province nor city; for 
it was all a deſert. Pomponius Mela mentions, that one part 
of Arabia, which lay upon the Red Sea, was ſufficiently fruit- 
ful: but from Egypt to the Red Sea (that is from weſt to eaſt) 
it was all a barren flat, *plana et flerilis. Pliny ſpeaks to the 
ſame purpoſe: 3 Arabia—flerilis, præterquam nbi Syriæ con- 
finta attingit. — Agrippa d Peluſio Arſinoen Rubri maris oppidum 
per deſerta CXXV. M. paſſuum tradit. Diodorus Siculus, ſpeak- 
ing of the ſame part of the country to the eaſt of lower 
Egypt, ſays that it was from north to ſouth a wild, from 
Peluſium quite up to Heliopolis; 4 ano HA leis HA ο 
0:4 T1; genus. Strabo is more full and to the purpoſe. 5 H 0 
ul f Te Ne xa Ts ApaCis νι⁰οοννν Aga pev £54" Kou' ern Ye Twu 
c OW CQUTTG 690] out To IInazouo * GAA £01405 G egi, x. e 
ggromedw. 

Arabia, we find, commenced from the very Nile. Pelufium 
ſtood upon the extremity of it; from whence extended a vaſt 
deſert, not fit for the march or encampment of an army. 


And 


2 P. Mela. Lib. 1. Cap. 10. 
3 Pliz. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 5. Cap. 11. Edit. Harduin. 


4+ The words of Diodorus relate to a great work of Seſaſtris; who is 

| ſaid to have carried on a fortification from Peluſium as high up as He. 
lizpolis, by way of defence to the anterior parts of Egypt.. It was 1500 
ſtadia in length, and went the whole way through the deſert : awo IIn- 
A8Tis EY pi 3 di Tns cpu. Lib. 1. P · 36. Edit. Stephan. He 
| in another place mentions Egypt as very difficult of acceſs, on account 
| of this deſert; Jvoreoorry maria; vons, Lib. 15. p. 478. See Joſ. de 


Bell. Jud. Lib. 4. Cap. 11. of Titus's march; and Polyb. Lib. 5. of the 
march of Ptolemy to Gaza. 


5 Strabo Vol. 2. p. 1155, Edit, Amſt. 1707. duct gin 5 Asyunles 


tu 1000 N row, ibid. 
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And he farther adds, that, beſides it's being without water, 
it's ſands were full of reptiles, undoubtedly of a poiſonous 
nature. ITeoog os Tow argos EIVAQU KN. aulfudis, eri ur A ee ry 

6 21puodu)ov. And in another place, mentioning the ſame part 
of Arabia from the Nile to the Red' Sea, he repreſents it as a 
ſandy waſte, that could ſcarcely be paſſed, except upon camels: 
0; ef ds N fu xugic PT o weg G1 ETTL KOpN AV» Plu- 
tarch aſſures us that, when Antonius marched his army from 
Syria towards Egypt, he and his ſoldiers had ſuch apprehen- 
ſions from this deſert, and this particular part of the deſert, 
that they eſteemed it the worſt enemy they had to encounter: 


7 Ewe de Ts TOAEWE [LON NOV Oo uro 1 EW TO unc od oy, & re oy 
dic apps Bagung nou avvdps, Wee ro rgnypa Ka TH Y Leg Cd 
$21 ονẽug arg rg Topting, Even the few towns upon the ſea 
coaſt from Paleſtine to Egypt ſeem to have been very bare of 
the neceſlaries of life. One of them was Oftracine; where 
water was ſo ſcarce, that to deſire drink of an inhabitant be- 
came a proverbial expreſſion for aſking alms of a beggar; 
8 Aprug ue 8% [no apy Tape cu, ors ponds udwp reger Ty Orpaxuvyy 
o:czvTov. Mount Cafius was itſelf $iywdyg T:5 No argurngiabn, 
avbdgos: © a 9ſharp ſandy hillock, without water.” The next 
es beyond Oftracine was Rhinocolura; and as badly circum- 
ſtanced as the former. It was ſurrounded with a moraſs of 
ſea water; ſo that all their wells were tainted; and, bad as 
their water ſeems to have been, there was even of this great 


ſcarcity. . IIegie se. {ev Y i ux cg TANBNG arpuupideg* evTo de r 


rt xv 
6 Concolor exuſtis atque indiſcretus arenis 
Ammodytes. Lucan. Lib. 9. v. 715. See Deut. 8. v. 15. 
7 In vit. Antonii. 


8 Greg. Nazianz. Epiſt. 46. 


9 Joſephus of the march of Titus ſays; Tpos Tw Tv Kain Autos Leh gear- 
wedeverai Ty de vipaig xars m Orgaxum. reg 0 FaIpes nv avdpog. De 


Bell. Jud. Lib. 4. Cap. 11. Mela ſeems to think more favourably of 
this hill; but, I believe, without any reaſon, Lib. 1. Cap. 9. 


Diodorus Siculus. Lib. 1. pag. 38. 
3 | 
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T#X8g 0>yev eg dug ev Opera's, Row Turo TiePFappuerov, eu aH 
Ty yeursi rags, This deſert, which began at Peluſum and the 
Nile, reached in the way to Pals/ine as far as Gaze, which was 
ſituated on the edge of it — uri ec eg, ſays. * the Apoſtle. 
And Arrian 3obſerves of the ſame place; wyary & ware, dg 
r A. yu ex Oownyg ori, em. TH c rue En. 
But Lakemacher is not contented with curſorily ſpeaking of 
this part of the world. He goes ſo far as to deſcribe it; telling 
us what it was, and what it was not; as if he had been wit- 
nels of it's goodneſs, and had traverſed it at his leiſure. Ale 
trattus — ab ipſd naturd ad pecora alenda videbatur factus. Negue 
enim tot rivis, uti Delta, inciſus erat abruptuſque; ſed campis 
continuts lateque patentibus liberè evagandi palandique gregibus 
Faciebat copiam. Quocirca ills potifſimum delectatos fuiſſe paſtores 
non eſt magnopere mirandum. It was a rich open country: in 
ſhort, a perfect Arcadia. To this minute and whimſical de- 
ſcription of a region with which the author was totally un- 
acquainted, let me ſubjoin an account of the true nature of 
theſe parts; and, as far as I can judge, of the very ſpot that 
has been above treated of, with ſame occurrences that hap- 
pened there; as they are deſcribed by a modern traveller. 
5 Baumgarten, a German nobleman, ſet out with a Caravan 
from Cairo to go to Syria, December the 6th in the year 1507, 
He travelled five days; when he came towards the part of 
Arabia that lay between Damiata and Syria. © On the twelfth 
< day about ſun-riſing we came to a deſolate and decayed cots 
tage; where we ſtopped about two hours; and then went 
on in our ſandy journey towards the ſea. Not far from this 
<« cottage we ſaw above ten thouſand carcaſes of ſheep, goats, 
* aſſes, and other creatures lying on the ground, rotten and 


« half 


2 Acts. 8. v. 26. 
3 Exped. Alex. Lib. 2. 
4 Vol. 2. p. 320. 
5 Churchill's collection of travels. Vol. 1. p. 457. 
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* half conſumed: the noiſom ſmell of which was ſo unſuffer- 
* able, that we were obliged to make all the haſte we could 
te to get out of the reach of it. The occaſion of their lying 
«© there was thus. The Admirald, one of the Sultan's chief 
* miniſters, having been ſent into Judæa to raiſe a poll- tax, 
* and finding it hard to get in the money, had driven away 
** the poor people's cattle, with a deſign to carry them to Cairo, 
sand preſent them to the Sultan. But, as he was travelling 
« through that deſert, where there was neither water nor 
*. paſture, he loſt them all, —After we had got out of the reach 
of that ſtink, we came to a certain bay.“ Sandys, the fa- 
ther of Engliſb travellers, went the ſame rout, and gives a 
fimilar account of it. 7* On the eaſt it Egypt] is confined: 
« with the Arabian deſerts—We were to begin the worſt of 
* the journey. On the 1oth of March we entered the main 
« deſerts: a barren. and deſolate country, bearing neither 
<« graſs nor trees; ſave only here and there a few palms:—no- 
5 ** Water 


Baumgarten was at Cairo in the time of Tongoburdin, the laſt of the 
 Mamaluke kings, A. D. 1507. He was admitted to that prince's pre- 

ſence; and ſaw him with his thirty five wives, in the midſt of the high- 
eſt luxury and gratification, maintaining that no life could be compared. 
with his for true and ſubſtantial happineſs: A few. years afterwards he 
was defeated by Selim the Turk, and hanged before his palace. The 
ſame perſon traverſed this deſert another way, in his journey to mount 
Sinai; and ſhews that it was of the ſame nature every where. Alcanica: 
<« two miles from Cairo; and ſtands in a ſandy deſert. — On the eighth 
C we entered the deſerts. — On the ninth we marched through a dreadful: 
& ſandy deſert, where nothing that was be appeared; not ſo much as. 
« briers and thorns.” We have the like account in Moncony/ti Tier ad. 
wontem Sins. 13. April. Ad boſpitium vel diverſorium. 14. Per deſertum. 
ſtatim a diverſorio incipiens. In like manner Neitſcheizt, ter ad Montem 
Sine. 25 Junii. Cahiro mane iter inceptum — inde ad Suez merum ſabulum.. 
In ſhort, the whole ſpace from lower Egypt to Paleſtine and to the Red Sea- 
was at all times a deſert, taken in every direction. Toute PEgypt eſt 
« environnee de deſerts et ſablons.“ Davity, p. 273. Leo Africanus 
ſpeaks to the ſame effect: and all ancient writers agree that Arabia and 
the deſert of Arabia commenced from the river of Pelu/rum, the extreme 
branch of the Nile eaſtward. | 


2 Sandys's Travels, 


 PBSBRYAMIONS: we uf ON» T'88 - 
7 ME wo is gx ett all beingaworggwhigneſs of ſand. This 
5 Pet. that nchen Wrmiol 6: Hilouoſa, peruri bugue 
andy, #1 Ne he ſuppoſes /a numerous people 
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| bft DT „Sure this is oyeripokingetheiplaineſt evidence, 


and running counter to the moſt approved authorities. Vet 
Kee garn 75 profeſto or Job. Math. Haſius ſubſoribes to this opi- 
nian; and, proceeding upon the ſame grounds, adds to the ex- 


5 0 OB largely. 3 He gives it as a reaſon for placing the. 
raelztes in this particular ſituation, becauſe they were in the 


vic ity of thoſe very places about mount Caius; Which are re- 
bee by Plutarch and other writers as uninhabitable I 
75 95 pretty diffuſe in my confutation of n 


who are of the ſame way of thinking; there 3 many of 
that e claſs. Even the learned biſhop Cumberland was of this 
opinion. 9 < It is probable that the country which Moſes calls 
« Goſhen began hereabouts, [near Pelufrum] and ran ſouthward 
& between the Nile on it's weſt ſide and the Red Sea on part 
& of it's caſt: the fitteſt place to maintain their cattle.”..4... 
Mr. Sale has exhibited 1 in his writings much oriental read- 
ing; and the world is certainly indebted to him on that head. 
Vet he has been too much led by fancy: and he very often 
determines a point peremptorily, that he has not ſufficiently. 
conſidered. He has a note upon this ſubject, Which I will 
tranſcribe at large. © It is a wonder how the Septuagint 
14 came to place the land of Goſhen in Arabia, at leaſt, ſome 
e copies have it Goſben in Arabia, ſince that was farther off 
cc from Eg) pt than the land of Canaan. st. Jerom thinks 
„ that 
8 Joan. Math. Haſii Mathem. Profeſſ. Witemberg. Regni Davidici et 
Solomonis deſcriptio. Norimberg. 1739. In Cap. 12, part. 2, p. 175, among 
other reaſons given, theſe are principal: Conditio regionis; fertilis enim eſt 
ob viciniam Nili, inque introitu Aigypti. In picinid ſunt Migdol, Baalze- 


phon, Locus Sirbonis. Aka etiam non fine fruftu videri poſſint apud Lake- 


macherum, non fine laude citandum, in obſervationibus ſuis philologicis, 
'9 In Sanchoniath, p. 363 & 365. 
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© that it was the ſame as Thebais in Erbiopia or bordering to 
it: but that was too long a journey for Jacob, neither 
<« would. Joſeph have been near enough to have ſeen and ſup- 
< plied his wants: whereas he gives it as a reaſon to his bre- 
“ thren,- in the former chapter, for his chuſing this land, 
e that they might be near him. But this Goſhen was fitu- 
e ate between the Red Sea and the Nile, upon the borders 
« of Canaan, not far from On or Hierapolis, where his chief 
e habitation. was. It was a fruitful ſpot of ground, and fit 
* for cattle; and therefore Foſephus tells us that Pharaoh kept 
« his own there. It was ſeparate from Egypt, and therefore 
* fitteſt for Jacob and his family; which would be out of all 
danger of interfering with the Egyptians.”* What an in- 
conſiſtent jumble is here! This writer wonders that the Seven- 
ty ſhould place Goſhen in Arabia; and therefore, to mend the 
matter, he places it in the confines: of Canaan: whereby he 
ſnews, that he neither knew the true ſituation of Egypt, nor 
the extent of Arabia, nor the limits of the land he ſpeaks of. 
He did not know that all to the eaſt of the Nile was called A4 
rabia. 7 H de geragu Te Neu x v Aga Gg xoams Apa pv eg. 


*Ultra Pelufiacum Arabia eft, ad Rubrum mare pertinens: and 


9 Apabic owamreora Tos pev Thy duo Ar. He did not know 


that the city Heliopolis, which he alludes to and calls Hierapo- 
lis, was in Arabia: which city he places not far from the bor- 
ders of Canaan; between which places, however, there was a 
mighty interval. For Canaan, as it was bounded at the time 
we are ſpeaking of, had between it and Egypt part of Philiſtim 
or Palæſtina propria. Next in order to the Philiſtines were the 
1 Amalekites; who ſtretched acroſs almoſt from one ſea to the 
: and were a "oy. powerful nation. Between them and 


the 


6 Univerſal Hiſtory. vol I. p. 457. Note * 
7 Strab. Vol. 2. IG 1155. 
$ Plin. Nat. ry Lib. 5. Cap. 11. 
9 Stepb. Byza 
T Ae ph Foſephus the Amalekites reached from Pelufium to the 
Red Sea. Antiq. Jud. Lib. 6. Cap. 8. 


L 
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the city Heiopahz. was the defect mW ly 10 
commencement of inch: go. *Ho/rapatrs could ue, 


— the. Sen of this Goſhen between the Red Sea oO 
the Nile upon the borders of Canaan, not far from Hier NY 
where it ſeems. Joſeph lived, he concludes; it was a frui et 
pot, and ſeparate from Egypt ; and therefore fitteſt for Ja- 
- * cob.“ In this wide field it is difficult to know the part he 
alludes to. But in reſpect to the ſpot, wherever it was, being 
- fruitful, it is a groundleſs ſuppoſition. I have ſhewn from 
many authorities, that it was a barren wild: and as to the land 
of Goſben being ſeparate from Egypt, it is quite contradictory 
to the Moſaic account. The ſacred hiſtorian aſſures us that it 
was part of the land of Egypt. 3 The Iſr elites were to eat by 
Phargeb's appointment the fat of the land: the good of all the 
land of Egypt was their's. 1 The land of Egypt 1 1s before 
1 ſaid the prince of the country; © in the beſt of the 
land make thy father and brethren to dwell, —And. Fo ofeph 
s placed his father and his brethren, and gave them a poſ- 
+ ſeſſion in the land of Egypt, in the beft of the land, in the 
land of Rameſes, as Pharaoh had commanded.— And Tjrael 
. dwelt in the land of Egypt in the country of Geſben. This 
ſure is very explicit and plain. But what evidence is fufficient 
againſt the perverſeneſs of human wit, that will ſo very induſtri- 
ouſly deviate from the truth? which would perſuade us, that 
< the" beſt of the land of Egypt was not the beſt, nor in 
Egypt; and that the Mruelites were Placed i in a deſert, 


The 

: There were two cities named Heliopolit; of which 1 ſhall have a 
great deal to ſay hereafter. One was in lower Egypt; and very ancient, 
being the On of Moſes and the Prophets: the other of later date; and 
called properly Onium. It was ſituated at ſome diſtance from the for- 
mer, and in Cabia, This is a circumſtance, that has eſcaped the notice 


not only of all the moderns, but of moſt of the ancients. 
3 Gen. 45. v. 18, 20. 


4 Gen. 47. v. 6, 11, 27. 
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ripture, that Ge Was only fre the onfitids of Egypt to- 
Wards the laid of Chan. Sei ubs furrit I trrs Goſten] dif- 
tinttd non aheltur: ni quod hiftoria Exod in Egypt ron nio ver- 
f terram Canaan eam collocat. At Benjamin inte Nurum et 
 Albxandrid am eandem recenſet: ita ſæpe aberrat:==Ttev\ m-] 
confirmor,” ut locum i in orientaliori gobti regione” frum defighri 
credam: nimirum Goſhen eſſe diæceſin circa Heli opolin, five bibi- 
alen Solis; ; adeoque Rameſes ipſam efſe Heli ; pe "Here'ls the 


"ins time is in the province, of which — wasmhe 
capital, that is, a mediterranean nome of lower Exypt. Mr. 
Sales account is fo ſimilar to this, that he undoubtedly bor- 
& © rowed his notions from hence: which he ſeems to have adopt- | 
ed at firſt ſight, without the leaſt trial or examination; © 
41 Our very learned countryman Marſtam had tob much diſ- 
ä cernment to make Goſhen an Arabian province. He places it 
in Egypt ; but in the lower parts, the neareſt to Aabia and 
| "Syria: and for this reaſon, becauſe Joſeph" met his father at 
1 Goſten, when he was coming from Canaan.”  ®Foſepbus patri 
aadvenienti o Canaan occurrit ad Gboſen. This is not fairly ex- 
_ preſſed: indeed, it is quite contrary to the Moſaic account. 
The Scripture does not ſay that he met his father, as he was 
coming; that 1 is, as he OW to ir ex adverſo: 7 but the 


Con- 
car. 


s Itinerarium D. Benjamini cum des et notis mee 2 
Lug, Bat. Elz. 1633. P 2223. dll 24 
Verum ubi terrarum fuit Ghoſen? cert? in inferiare Kopie; v et babi- 


tatio Tſraelitarum Syri.e et Arabiæ finitima. Foſephus patri advenienti è Ca- 


naan occurrit ad Ghoſen, Cum ex Egypto tandem diſcederent Tjraclite, 


primum- iter illinc fuit in Succoth, id eft 3 Ave Arabic deſertum. 
Mar foo: Canon Chronicus. * 90. Edit. 
e wre complained of, made 


2 This 1s one of the inferences that 


contrary to the evidence appealed to. Many habe fallen into che ſame 


miſtake, by not attending to the plain and obvious account, as it is 
L 2 given 


% N  OBSERYAT vos, Pans * u 
contrar , It 0 0 us, that, the patriarch had a place of 
reſide pee allen d him in the land gf H: that, when he 
poll o that place, 9 1 2 ion to tt 0) 
firs At he 2 5 ae re upon, his Ave 5, A 
ec he! E vt Judab be! ore him 1 Eph og his face/un- 
« to Goſhen; and joey came into the land; of Geſben. And Yor» 
00 fe pb made read dy h his abe and went up to meet. Iſnael his 11 
2 father! 55 to Menz, and preſented himſelf unto him. His 
father Leis to, have been arrived before Jeſehb ſet _ 
that 1 do not ſee how any inference can be made from hence, 
they Goſh en Was i in the lower and anterior parts of Egynr. 
"= may meet at a very acute angle, as well as ina 
rec line. Had the place of deſtination been Thebes or EE. 1 
phantis, Faceh might very conſiſtently have made the ſame re- 
queſt for his ſon to have met him there. But Marſbum en 
farbe to confirm this notion, that the 1ſ-9elites.at their de- 
parture came firſt to Succoth, which means booths, that is, 4. 
rablo fe eſerta.. They certainly did make this their firſt ſtage: 
but How will this prove that they were placed in the lower 
parts, the neareſt to Syria? © becauſe. the firſt ſtep they tokio 
* they were in Arabia. This circumſtance was common to 
all places ſituated either to the eaſt of the river, as many were 
in upper Egypt; or cloſe upon the weſtern fide of it, as many 
were in the lower or Delta; eſpecially ſuch as lay near a>: 51 
Pelufiac branch. The firſt were actually in Aralua: and the 5 
others could not paſs the river, but they were in it likewiſe. 
The ſtream that they lived upon was the great barrier of _ 1 00 
Egypt; ; the very limit that ſeparated them from Arabia. Be- 
yond it was the wilderneſs :9, awy, HyAgous bebe dne Ans! 
cr J BOT e „Why 
given us by the facred writer. This error <p 0 in 2 Han d — . 
Atyurre T1060 0176 aur [Taxu83] TpoouTare Lr. Vol. 1. p. 31. andi in 


Philo Judæus. 0 9 dig axerags (oxower Yor nar Ppagrnges rng ofs rar edn- 


Auv) u f4&Xpay TW opiuy ATEXovT1 die re N r narf! xa KATA vm 


Xa penny» Fpwon ro Tv 00 eg, £T1T6TTLT Iv D. Liber de Joſepb. 
8 Gen. 46. v. 28, 29. 


9 Diodorus Ciculus Lib. 1., pag. 36. 


! 


Why then ades'this' ercelleilt iy r e Ars, 
what wab fo'btnetal?” and Pee ee FO 1 
to the * 1 utitry 7s Was comm 25 0 n 
that lay in the fame direction, 10 ſome h undreds. of 
Why would he ſpeak fo haſtily and prematurely? . 15 
weigh well, and conſider the rich treaſure of learning he he w 
fraughtwith? A little diligence and à nearer inſp pection $M 
more ſucceſsfully have determined his judgment. thing 
can bring a greater ſcandal on human reaſon than the e 1075 
of it in ſacred inquiries. As the holy Seriptures are js very. 
preciſe and exact; and, when collated and compared, to w f 
derfully explain themſelves, and diſcover ſo many imeretn 115 
truths; how injurious is it to treat them ſo ſuperficially! If . 
we would but be at the trouble to look into the ſcope © ape A 3 A 
meaning of the aurhorities we have recourſe to; no writings | 
in the world would fo amply reward our pains. _ ob 1991 
The learning and penetration of Mr. Baye are great F as 
celebrated. He has ſome obſervations 1 upon this ſubject 1 9 1s 
account of the city Pithom : where his own miſtakes, and 
thoſe that he adopts, are remarkable. He ſuppoſes | the land. 
of Gaſben to be in the lower Egypt, towards the bottom: tha 
Abaris, Pitbom, -Sethron, Typhon and Pelufium were one 1 
the ſame place: yet gives no reaſon for this his opinion: bu h 
ſeems to copy Marſbam implicitly. I ſhall have 42 110 hy 
ſpeak at large of Abaris and Pithom hereafter; which were 
diſtinct cities, and far enough removed from Peluſium. There 
were cities in Egypt called Typhonzan; but I do not recollect 
any of the name of Typhon. And as for Setbron being the 
ſame as Peluſum, it is a groſs miſtake. Sethron was the 
capital of the Setbroitic nome, to which it gave name. It 
was called At: e and Ly midyray between Tanis 


anon wich be f. 1 i 


ll 
0 71 


1 nd 
one Bpbenian city was very yh h in fp g Tubes 
aνν,eau, dal N £5 mus N Strabo. Vol. 2. pag. 1169. 
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and Peifum. This is as jpmsſt 4s: Any: circumſtance in 
Hiſtory; and may be provedilfromy the vinerury, and by the 
mätch of 77/45 from Aland, b Medoc l te _ 
certiſted to need any formal diſcuſſion. 25i'qqe winnrenf 12: 
I muſt mention another very reſpectable and learned er 
ank that 16 Perl xonius He places Geſben at Zoan, or the 
fields of Zum; which; he ſays; was Tanis, where was- the re- 
fiene bf Phra. I ſhall paſs over many exceptionable po- 
ſitions and unwarrantable demands; and only obſerve, that, 
if Tauir was the abode of Pharaoh, it is little probable that 
"Goſh was in the fields of that capital. Goſben was a pro- 
vince itſelf; and is all along diſtinguiſhed by Moſes, not only 
from che diſtrict where Pharaoh dwelt, but from all the pro- 
vinces in Egypt. 5 In the plague of flies all Egypt ſuffered: but 
the land of Goſhen was ſevered, and not ſubject to the calamity. 
All Egypt was hurt by the hail: © only in the land of Geſen 
* yhere the children of Hail were, was there no hail.” The 
Ebyptians were in palpable darkneſs; but all the children of 
! fuel had light in their dwellings.” The intention of Joſeph, 
from the firſt arrivatof his brethren in Egyßt, was to fix them 
in a ſituation, where they might live recluſe and ſeparated 
from the reſt of the world. Could this end be anſwered, if 
they lived in the precincts of a metropolis? No province could 
be more particularized and diſtinguiſned: not Mopb, not 
Thebes; not Tahpanhes : for the ſacred writer deſeribes it both 
in general and in particular; that it cannot be miſtaken: — 
And Tf ae! dwelt in the land of Egypt, in the country of Geſben.“ 
In ſort, the whole hiſtory of the place ſhews: that it was a 
detached diftrift, where the yraelites dwelt unmixed with the 
p yes o _ land; till "wy were forced into their cruel ſer- 


hen alp. a Bell. Jud, Lib. 4. Cap. 11. 


4 Fac. Perizonii Aigyptiarum Originum Temp. e vox ihoefi- 
gatio. Vol. 1. p. 351; Lugd. Bat. 1711. 


5s Exod. 8. v. 22.— 9. v. 26. — 10. v. 23. Gen. 47. v. 11.— 47. v. 27. 
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vice, and'ſuibjefte® to their tyranny. Audiefen then the place 
reatiined to them ſtill diſtinrand ſeparate: indeed, it had 
deen given to them for a poſſeſſion; nor did they ever r intirely 
quit ät; till Meys left the country. The Principah evidence 
that Perizonius applies to is tlus, that God is ſaid; to haye 
done, marvellous things in the fight of their fathers, in the 
and of Epe, in the field of Zoan. And again; They 
remembered not his hand how he had wrought his ſigns 
in EY, and his wonders in the field of \Zoan,” Theſe are 
light grounds to proceed upon in determining the; habitation 
of the Hulle, whether it was at Tanis, or elſewhere: yet 

Petizonius from this evidence is led to determine it; and he 
(gives this for a reaſon. Pars ergo Agypti, quam inhabitdrunt I 
raclitæ, flaticampus 'Taneos: | fiquidem iſtis in eonum gonſpectu 
 tHiratitla u Dex ſunt adita. I am ſenſible that Jerome, Theadarer, 
 Widervs, and many others ſuppoſe Zaan to have been Taxis : 
but 1 know no other reaſon for it, but what Bacbart has 
compriſed in a ſhort compaſs —7 Ex Tzoan vel Tzgan. fadtum 
"of Tum, fades Aulæ regia. There is nothing all 


edged an 
favdur of this notion; no hiſtory nor tradition: hut merely 


fimilitude in the two names; upon which ſuppoſed, reſem- 
blance the identity of the two places is preſumed... This is a 
compendious way of proceeding; but at the ame time very fal- 
lacious and illgrounded. As to what Perigonius unges i- 
dem iſtie in eorum conſpettu miracula a Deo ſunt adita; it is ſo far 
from being true that God diſplayed his wonders ((4##c) in the 
Place of their habitation, that it was of all the regions of Egypt, 
that which partook of them the leaſt: ſothat any inference drawn 
from this circumſtance is groundleſs. The purport of what 
is faid by the Pſalmiſt amounts to this: that it had pleaſed 
Sod to diſplay many miracles in the fight of the Maelites; 
Which were exhibited all over Opt, and uri m the 


J — 4 oil 1 8 98 - fields 
*, Ralm78.v.12> 421 43 


e tbr? . dF * 


7 Bochart Sedes Aulæ Regiæ. Vol. 1. p. 1 103. 
4 
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fields of Zoen. The children of 7feelimight have been wits 
neſſes of theſe wonders without having their Place of abode 
within the precincts of the capital; or at all in it's vicinity. 
The works, that they were engaged in, cauſed them to be 
diſſipated many different ways; as we may learn from Moſes : 
7« So the people were ſcattered abroad throughout all the 
land of Egypt.” What wonders could there be any where 
diſplayed, but what ſome of them muſt have been witneſſes 
tor Why then need the people be determined to any one 
ſpot to view occurrences, that were to be ſeen every where? 
Eſpecially as this was the ſpot, where they did not imme- 
diately happen; and ſome of them could not well come un- 
der their cognizance in that ſituation. Goſhen only excepted, 
the plagues were univerſal. . Yet this learned writer ſeems to 
forget himſelf; and to aſcribe the exhibition of them parti- 
cularly to that place, where they were not exhibited. The 
field of Zoan might have been a large portion of Egypt : poſ- 
ſibly the upper part of Delta, *called by Herodotus weliov A.- 
wyurrs; and Goſhen might be a province included in it: of 
which I may hereafter treat; but it does not neceſſarily follow 
from the above, that it was ſo. Setting therefore this aſide; 
and allowing Perizonius what he demands, that Zoan was 
Tanis, the place of reſidence of - Pharaoh, and that in theſe 
parts were diſplayed many great occurrences; yet no inference 
can from hence be made in favour of his argument. How 
very unreaſonable it would be to inſiſt, becauſe many mar- 
vellous works were exhibited at Tanis in common with the reſt 
of Egypt; therefore Goſhen, where uy were not exhibited, 
was an appendage to Tanis! 

Beſides what I have here alledged, Perizonius is very faulty 


2 Exod. g. v. 12. 


9 It was called ⁴ονον Aiyvrls in contradiſtinction to the country above: 
for that was bounded with mountains on each fide, and had inequalities; 
but the lower was o rrin, ſupine and fat, and properly termed a field or 
plain, 
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Arabian, ae ops 4991 In Haba tt bi 2 
vum Bubufum; Pinto rt Jeb Get Interpretes, qui ih 7 pro verge- 
runt 8. — Ht ryan Che Arabic  aſcritunt,.G nel, X V. 
10% XLVE% 1 ie autem erat eli am urbs 8 ehe i FUE ©, 
throites nomòs, Arabice nomo proxi mus.—S, Fed « et "di licuntur Hh 
Memphim 66cuapalle apud Joſe pbum et Affi canum, quouſque eliams 
fearabalterd, hi +. ori rentali, parte Ni hi, ſe extend; fe ab 9 etbroite et 
Takitito nomo videtur tunc terra Goſen. We are here told, that, 
Gofhew was in Camo T. arieos, in the province of 7. ants; Jet at the 
ſame time it is ſaid to be ſituated towards Arabia, or in Res 
nome of Arubiu, in the borders of Egypt, and upon the river 
Bubuſtus: which is impoſſible. Moreover, if Goſhen was a 
diſtrict in the nome of Tanis, whatever is ſaid above of Goſhen, 
is applicable to Tanis. In conſequence of which, 7 ants Ake. * 
wiſe muſt have been towards Arabia, or in the nome of Arabia, 
in the borders of Egypt, upon the river Bubaſtus. But, if there ; 
be-any thing certain in geography, Tanis was a city a and p pro- 
vince in the lower part of Delta, near the ſea, upon a river of 
its own name; forty four miles diſtant from Pelafium and Ara. | 
bin; and ſtill much farther from the nome of Arabia, which 
was at the top of lower Egypt: and next to Tanis was Setbron 
in the like ſituation. From ſo many incoherent circumſtances 4 
beingicluſtered together by Perizonius, it is plain, that he did, ? 
not know: the true ſituation of any one place he mentions. - 
Having for a time cooped up the Ifraelites in a ſubor⸗ : 
dinate diſtrict, he makes them at laſt extend themſelves from 
Tanis to Memphis, and to occupy part of Arabia to the eaſt of 
the Nile; in order to comprehend this fairy land, if it be at 
all ajtainable. But this 1 is a circumſtance quite incredible : 


nor 


9 Peritzoni Egypt. Ong. Mengen p- 350+ 
M 
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nor is there the leaſt reaſon to think, that they were poſſeſſed 
of ſuch a tract of country; moſt of which I have ſhewn was 
not habitable. Beſides, it does not remedy the evil. The 
land of Goſhen was fixed and permanent: that did not travel 
with them: and, whatever provinces they might occupy after- 
wards, this muſt have remained diſtin: nor could their 
change of place alter it. The fame nation that ſettled in 
Franconia got poſſeſſion of Gaul to the Pyrenees and the Ocean: 
but nobody places Franconia in Gaſcony or Languedoc. In ſhort, 
the miſtakes of Per:zonzus are almoſt too flagrant to need a 
regular confutation. His reaſoning is as unfair as the grounds 
he proceeds upon are untrue : both unworthy of him. 

Cellarius* has touched upon this head. In his map of 
Egypt he places Goſhen in the neighbourhood of the city Or 
or Heliopolis, to the caſt of the Nile: and, together with theſe, 
he has tranſpoſed other provinces and cities in a much too 
lawleſs and unwarrantable manner. His learning is copious; 
and the authorities that he appeals to many, but not always 
ſufficiently digeſted. His work, which is a very laudable one, 
and of great utility, was too extenſive to give him time to be 
thoroughly accurate. Though he differs from others in the 
ſituation, which he gives to theſe places; yet, as he goes ſo 
far as to place them in Arabia, all that he ſays upon the ſub- 
ject, has been anſwered already. 

It is remarkable of the perſons who contributed to the 
Greek verſion of the Bible, that (where it is ſaid in the ori- 
ginal that Foſeph* went up to meet Mael his father to Go- 
* ſen”) they tranſlate it d Hpwewv ru, the city Heroum or 
Heroopolts. In other à places they term it yy Deo Agg. 
Now Heroopolis, at leaſt the only city we know of that name, 
was upon the north weſt point of the Red Sea; as we learn 


fr Om. 


1 Cellarii Notitia Orbis Antiqui. 2 Vol. Amſtel. 1706. Vol. 2. p. 34. 
2 Geneſ. 46. v. 29. | 


3 Geneſ. 46. v. 34.— 45. v. 10. 
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from +Provemy and S Strabou. This ſituation for Goſhen is more 
extravagant than any that has been yet thought of : it cannot 
be ſuppoſed that the beſt of the land of Egypt was here. The 
few towns upon the upper part of the Red Sea were ſolitary 
ſcaports, that ſtood upon the verge of a barren wilderneſs; 
and were not of Egyptian original. We are told by Strabo, 
that the kings of Egypt for a long time were averſe to trade, 
particularly by ſea, and diſcouraged navigation. They were 
fatisfied with the produce of their own fertile ſoil ; and needed 
not any foreign importations : which circumſtance made them 
ill affected to ſailors and ſhipping, and little ſolicitous about 
ſeaports and harbours; eſpecially beyond the limits of their 
own country. 50. ftv OUY TFpoTEpH Twv AYuTT tov Barieg wya- 
FWYTEG big eq, Neu 8 TAVY EMEITEXTWY deore, de ON evo Too; 
dar rug WENT K. T. x. 7 Diadorus Siculus ſays the ſame. 
The hiſtories of Egypt are continually deſcribing the care and 
coſt of their firſt kings, in fortifying the country to the eaſt, 
and ſecuring it from foreign attacks. They made the river 
of Pelufium the boundary of their kingdom; and never 
thought of founding * ſeaports on the Red Sea. Heroopolis, and 
the few towns near it were ſeparated from Egypt at the di- 


ſtance 


4 Geogr. Edit. Bertii. p.103. 


5 Vol. 2. p. 1158. H Tw Heu eq Wong ues v KAterareig, en Ty YH 
Ts Apabis xonre Ty Wpos Aryvarov. pag. 1193. d Henn row TW e r u- 
Xu Ts Apa xoAwe. 


6 Vol. 2. p. 1142. 


7 Ka N de wpwros [| Vappirixo;] r xar" Aiyunror Baoikewn avewfe Tos 
G)N01gs EFvers TH XAT THY GAA Xwpav EpTopic, Kc ToAAmW aoÞariay Toig 
XATATAESTs Fever Tapeixero. Lib. 1. pag. 43. 


3 The prieſts of Egypt efteemed it an abomination for a perſon to quit 
his native country: for which reaſon they never left it; thinking it in- 
excuſable in any perſons, excepting thoſe, who were obliged to go abroad 
for the ſervice of the crown by the — appointment. This we learn 
from Cbæremo the Stoic in his account of the Egyptian prieſts, ye ev rolf 
o:otCearous erievro Whew an AY dirvanbuurve Fevixag TpuPas xa emtln- 
deu. Movers Yap 000v edones To; x, Ta; (Faoinings Xpeias ETIWEYKET mevois, 


Porph. de Abſtin. Lib. 4- 
M 2 


— 


— 
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ſtance. of four days journey; and were occupied by the Ara- 
bians, and by the ſons of 1hmael and Edom for ages. The lat- 
ter, in the time of Jeho/haphat, ſeem to have been ſole maſters 
of the gulf of Elab. As ſoon as this king had ſubdued them; 
he took. poſſeſſion of their ports, and built a fleet, and pro- 
jected a ſcheme of trade. It was the firſt attempt of any 
prince of that houſe ſince the days of Solomon; and ſoon 
proved abortive. The other and nearer gulf was poſſeſſed 
by the Arabians. The face of the country may be ſuppoſed 
to have been much the ſame at all times. What it is now, 
may be-learned from a modern ? traveller, who paſſed from 
Suez, the moſt northern part of the Red Sea, to Cairo. Ex 
hoc loco pergentes venimus in campum Choas diftum — medid ibt 
nocte exactd receſſimus, iter laborioſum per latiſſimos et prorſus fle- 
riles campos totd die illd confictentes ;. ubi nec virens aliquid vidi- 
mus, nec aquam reperimus, neque tentoria figere poteramus : ed 
quod tenuiſſima arena, que illic eſt copioſa, funium claves tenere 
non poſſet. Agreeable to. this is what Egmont and Heyman 
tell us, that about the Red Sea they ſaw neither ſhrub, nor 


tree, 


9 Bernardi de Breydenback ſandctæ peregrinationes in montem Sion et mon- 
tem Sinai anno 1483 confette. Impreſs. Spire. 1490. 

Egmont and Heyman's Travels. Vol. 2d. p.148. and 188. See alſo 
Viaggi fatti nel Egitto opera del Signor Gabrielle Bremond. In Roma, 1679. 
Lib. 1. © Indi tirando fra levante e mezzo giorno ſenza fermarſi al 
- « Birco, o ſtagno d' acqua fontano dal Cairo 4 hore di camino, entram- 
« mo nel deſerto, dove fi trovano campagni ſterili, non di rena, ma di 
« terra ſecca, che per eſſer priva d' acqua non produce ne anche un filo 
« FPerba eccetto verſo il mare. Facemmo tre giornate per queſti deſerti, 
& ripoſando la ſera fotto padiglioni che portavamo, et accommodando il 
« yiver noſtro all' uſo: Arabo, ne fi repoſava ſe non a 21 hore per riſto- 
« rarci, La ſera del terzo giorno havendo fcoperte alcune picciole mon- 
e tagne, biſogno caminar ſino alle tre hore di notte, per arrivar ad un 
ce picciol caſtello, ſotto il quale ci firmammo: ſi noma Agirild: et e fa- 
e bricato di freſco per guardia d' un pozzo d' acqua amara, et per rendre 
piu che ſi puo ſicuro il camino alle caravane della Meta, che paſſan per 
di la. E aſſai mal guardato non vi eſſendo, per mancamento di paga, 
e viveri che poche Soldati in queſto deſerto, dove obſervai che la ru- 
« giada inteſſa ſia falata,” I quote this paſſage, becauſe ſome have 
thought that the caſtle here mentioned was the ancient Heraopolzs. 
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tree, nor vegetable, except a kind of bramble. But the ac- 
count they give, as they were advancing towards it, will afford 
a truer idea of the country. The next morning (the fourth 
* from Cairo) we ſet out as uſual, and during the whole day 
« ſaw only two trees: but on our right hand was the ſepul- 
<« chre of a kaijia or. governor of Suez, who loſt his life here 
ein defending the caravan againſt a body of Arabian robbers.. 
% We alſo ſaw, in the road, ſeveral ſkeletons of camels, which 
had ſunk under their burdens, and expired in theſe thirſty- 
e defarts. But what appeared much more ſhocking to us, 
vas a human arm appearing above the ſand: this perſon had 
c been here overtaken with a whirlwind, and was ſuffocated. 
<* with the duſt.” Let any body judge if in theſe parts could: 
be fituated the beſt of the land of Egypr. 

To conclude; the Scriptures, as I have ebfirved, inform 
us that the place of ſojournment allotted to the children of 
| Iſrael was in Egypt: 2 And Joſeph dwelt in Egypt, he and his 
« father's houſe.“ The firſt thing for theſe learned men to 
have inquired into ſhould have been what was Egypt. This 
many of them took but little pains. to be certified of: and the 
errors above mentioned are in conſequence of this failure. 
Thus have I-given an account of the miſcarriages of ſome 
eminent writers out of many, who have been engaged in 
this ſubject. In proſecuting which, J have not exhibited the 
whole ſeries of their miſtakes: but have thought it ſufficient, 
if I could ſhew that they were fundamentally in the wrong: 
Many of. theſe writers were undoubtedly men of conſummate 
parts and learning: great artiſts, who laid in excellent ſtore 
of materials for their purpoſe; as may be ſeen from what they 
produce upon the occaſion. It was through a miſapplication 
of theſe materials, that they failed in the execution. Inſtead 
of ſetting out upon ſomething well known and warranted; 
the firſt poſtulatum they make is matter of gueſs and ſurmiſe. 


This: 


2 Geneſ. 50. v. 22. 
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This 15 aſcertained by other conjectures; till the evidence does 
not amount to the loweſt degree of probability: nay, their 
allegations are found repugnant both to hiſtory and reaſon; 
and are many times abſolutely ridiculous. What can be more 
ſtrange than 3Dr. Shaw's method of inveſtigation? who deter- 
mines the land of Goſhen by the place of reſidence of Pharaoh; 
and Pharaoh's reſidence by the flight of *grafs-hoppers. 

In theſe enquiries we ought ever to have before our eyes 
the example of a ſkilful Chemiſt. A good operator, when he 
has carefully collected his ingredients, produces from them 
ſome highly rectified and ethereal ſpirit; ſome ſovereign and 
ſalutary eſſence, that is as grateful as it is beneficial. But 

the giddy Emprrick ſuffers the volatile part to eſcape; and pre- 
ſerves nothing but a dull infipid phlegm; meer dregs and lees, 
that afford neither pleaſure nor profit. 


Travels or obſervations relating to ſeveral parts of Barbary and the 
Levant by Thomas Shaw. D. D. 1738. | 


4 It was a weſt wind that took away the locuſts from Egypt. For 
which reaſon Dr. Shaw ſuppoſes the abode of Pharaoh to have been at 
Memphis, rather than at Tanis; as Memphis lay more to the welt of the 
Red Sea, whither they were carried. Now the Hebrews ſeem to have ac- 
knowled but four winds : And upon Elam will I bring the four 
e winds from the four quarters of heaven.” Feremiab 49. v. 36. So that 
the weſt wind is to be conſidered under a great latitude. Beſides, as all 
Egypt lay more or leſs weſt of this ſea, and the greateſt part due welt; this 
argument would become too univerſal; and would afford many places an 
equal claim. But the whole is too vague to prove any thing. The plague 
of locuſts was not at the place of royal reſidence only, but every where; 
at Tanis as well as Memphis. The removing the king's ſeat would not 
remove the difficulty, if there were any: nor can any thing by this 
means be — And after all, the words Ruab yam ſignify only 


a ſea wind, a wind from the Mediterranean, as a learned writer has well 
obſerved. 
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Many ERRORS have ariſen in Inquiries made into- 
Ancient Hiſtory, 


N /NFANY miſtakes happen in geographical inquiries from 
T the uſe of little deſpicable maps, of a contracted ſcale : 
by which means a writer is more eaſily induced to purſue his 
own viſionary ſchemes; tranſpoſing and accommodating every 
object, as his particular fancy leads him. For the chart he 
makes uſe of being mean and ſcanty, his miſtakes are not ſo- 
palpable; and the violence he is guilty of not ſo glaring. 
Were the countries he treats of, fairly and amply defined; the 
changes and tranſpoſitions, which he ſo arbitrarily deals in, 
would appear groſs to his own eye: and he would be ſhocked 
with the wantonneſs of his imagination. 

I have ſnewn that many of the learned authors I have 
ſpoken of were very rich in knowledge; and had noble re- 
fources to apply to. But they were too haſty; too ſoon ſa- 
tisfied: and, like many others, ſet out originally upon a ſyſtem, 
to which every thing was to be reduced. They did not take 
time to ſift, and to compare the evidences that they had col- 
lefted: and, without diligent eanvaſſing and comparing in theſe 
dark inquiries, the truth can never be obtained. The hiſto- 
rians which they appeal to, are neither preciſe nor accurate: 
ſo. that ſingly they are often unintelligible. There is therefore 


\ + 
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no certain way of . proceeding, but to take their evidence col- 
lectively; and make them correct and explain one another. 
But the chief cauſe of this uncertainty in profane hiſtory, 
and the many errors in conſequence of it, has ariſen from the 
falſe delicacy of the Grecian writers; through whoſe hands 
theſe hiſtories have been tranſmitted to us. Their ears were 
ſo unneceſſarily nice, that they could not endure to repreſent 
things in their native drefs: but changed the names both of 
men and countries; in order to accommodate them to their 
own idiom and pronunciation. Nor were they content 
with bare inflexions of words and terminations; but were 
guilty of a puerile levity, in catching at every ſimilitude of 
ſound; and thinking that the etymology of every name which 
they met with was to be found in the Greek : at leaſt their 
language was a canon, by which all others were to be mo- 
delled. This was the ſtandard, to which every thing was 
brought; and if they met with any names that would not 
abide the tryal, they deemed them barbarous, and entirely 
omitted them. Strabo fairly confeſſes that this was his way 
of proceeding. 1 Ou Atyt de Twv eOvwv To -OVOPAGET 0 TO TONGUIC, di 


TV edo gi xc. H aTOTION TG £xPopas euTwy., The ancient 
hiſtorian Cephalæon ſays the ſame. '* Eo: ds j youPy T1 re ID, 1 


. Xapiev EpeNMev EZELV oH hyOuv eveu gat e, Hagſd g OcoveouT: 
TUBHIVES) del Hou panraxes Rageupsg; On this account 3 Foſe- 
pbus was afraid to mention the names of the perſons who 
compoſed the family of his great anceſtor Jacob; leſt they 
{ſhould prove uncouth to the nice ears of his readers: Ta fe 


OUV OVOPLAET A On AwWTH TETWY OUK £J0x1ucrtov, Kai uoahigea dice T1v duo 
40 aurwy. But having made ſome apology, and ſmoothed 


and 
1 Strab. Vol. 2. p.1123. 


2 Ex r KeÞxzazuwvc apud Euſeb. Chron. Can. Edit. Scal. p. 30. 
3 Ant. Jud. Lib. 2. Cap. 7. Plato informs us, that Solon, who wrote 
concerning Egypt, would not admit the names of men or places into his 
ms, without a thorough alteration. Plato in Critia. This, I ſuppoſe, 
was effected two ways; either by changing the names to words the nea- 
eſt in ſound; or tranſlating them to ſuch as were of the fame meaning. 
$ 
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-and. poliſhed them, he at laſt ventures to "produce them. 
Sometimes they only tranflated the names of places; which 
was ſomething tolerable: for there was then a chance of re- 
curring to the primitive language, and recovering the ori- 
ginal; as the meaning would lead one to the truth. But they 
were too vain to be conſiſtent even in this: and what one 
advanced, another confounded; each thinking that he had 
a right to change things, and new model them to his taſte. 
Above all things they ſtrove to introduce their own gods and 
heroes; and to attribute every thing to their performance, 
whereſoever tranſacted. Their vanity was ſo great in this 
reſpect, and their prejudices ſo ſtrong, that it led them into 
a thouſand childiſh: errors: but, where they were not origi- 
nally miſtaken, they wilfully deviated; impoſing names on 
Places, and adding legendary ſtories, which they muſt know 
were foreign to the countries where they introduce them, 
Hence we are informed that one branch of the Nile was de- 
nominated from a ſailor of 7Menelaus, and another from 
Peleus of Theſſaly: that Perſeus gave name to Perfia; and that 
the Medes received their name from Medea; and what hap- 
pened upon the occaſion. For they were never guilty of a 
miſtake, but they framed ſome ſtory to ſupport it : hence 
Scaliger's ſarcaſm; *Graculorum eft mentiri, et falſa veris af- 
fingere. Pliny too is very ſevere upon them on this head. He 
had often experienced their vanity and affectation, and had 
detected their idle notions: on which account he paſſes a bit- 
ter but juſt cenſure; .9Mirum eft quo procedat Græcà credulitas ! 
nullum tam i impudens mendacium 1 oft, ut teſte carcat. Cicero 


ſpeaks 


17 Ammian. Marcellinus; Steph. og ie rale. : > 6408 Canon. 
Iſagog. Lib. 3. 


8 Euſeb, Canon. Ide; Tiki; 0T7 2207 a257g7 05 Lit 


9 Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 8. 22. * ng eme! nes IO 
weg v ft Hit. Tbeopb. ad A 1 


1 Orat, pro Flacco. Sect. 4. 
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ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe: Tyibus illis Ateras, do multartiny 
artium diſciplinam :— teftimoniorum religionem- er fidem nunquam- 
na natio coluit, I know no writer of more eminence than 
Plutarch. He was a man of great depth in philoſophy,. and 
every ſpecies of learning and has left behind a collection of 
moſt valuable tracts. Yet, maugre his ſenſe and abilities, he: 
is moſt ſhamefully trifling in the etymology of words; and, 
like the reſt of his fraternity, is for bringing every thing. 
within the narrow circle of his own little diftrict; He was 
thoroughly acquainted with the high antiquity of Egypt: 
yet tells us that the goddeſs t was called ſo from the word 
du; that the Egyptian Anubis was derived. from the Greek: 
word aww; the antient god Orus from c; and that Ofiris 
was guat legs. This phrulence of wit was contagious:- 
none of the Greeks could eſcape it. The liberties they took, 
in the etymologies of words, as well as. in the mflexions, 
was ammadverted upon by Joſephus, as Bochart takes notice. 
L Joſephus rect obſervat, Gratts ſeriptoribus id in more eff, 
ut peregrina er barbara nomina, quantum licet, ad Gracam formam: 
emolliant.—Sic iis Ar Moabitarum eſt Ageoroxig; Bolſru, Bug 
is, Au 3 Ajlarte, Agparxy FOrrens E ſon, Kepueceppos 70 
FD 3 yerurper; wy Kedpuy, et talia woe wog.. 
Bochart indeed ſpeaks only of their ſoftening and accommo- 
dating the terms: but, in reality, both the mode and eſſence of 
the words are changed; ſo that there remains nothing but a. 
ſhadow for the ſubſtance. And Joſephus fhews a proper in- 
dignation in another place at their vanity; calling them to ac- 
count for their high pretenſions; and accufing them of hav-. 
ing ſophiſticated and ruined the beſt of antient hiſtory. 
| Tos: 


2 Geogr. Sacr. pars prior. Lib. 2. Cap. 19. 


3 Tlegav Tv XZZußf¹ Tu Kedpor, Et, in omnibus libris eff hæc leftio, quam 
et Nonnus agnoſcit, tamen videtur D. Hierommus in locis Hebraicis, bi de 
Cedron agit et hunc locum citat, veram lecbionem agnoſcere, que eſt ru Ke- 
dpuv, I}. Caſaub. note in Joan. 18. v. . | 


| Awww; sT one: or EC YPT;&. 9 
Alg vv vx anoyor reruPwoJe Tv; EN Ng, Ws (Ove; errig- ulutvug Tx 
* Y νν eps aurwy g mapadidovrag ; 7 Ti; Tap 
8 eur pgapeun 9 poedus;, ors fenden Ge G, erdoreg cure ga pov, 
NN dg EX065"08 rg. con 1 εαννάννν exalouro 3 TAvuov u dic Twy .- 


ON aονν ENEY YET, vat T0 EVGNTIITETR ron aur ed ex 
-OKVET ls oF i, 


Great part of the r that we are — of i in re- 
lation to antient times, has been tranſmitted to us through 
the hands of the Grecians: for which we are to make proper 
acknowledgements. But when we confider how much more 
they might have tranſmitted, and how foul and turbid the 
ſtreams are, that are derived to us; it takes off much from 
the obligation. In ſhort, there is no medium to be held with 
this wonderful people. One while we gaze with aſtoniſhment 
at their extenſive parts, their exquiſite taſte; and the unpa- 
ralleled beauty of their compoſitions: at other times we can- 
not help looking down with pity and indignation, to ſce all 
theſe leavened and ruined by a puerility and vanity, that the 
Goths were ſtrangers to. Of this unhappy turn in the beſt 
writers in Greece, and of the fatal conſequences in regard to 


hiſtorical truth, I ſhall often have occaſion WO in the 
courſe of the following treatiſe, 


+ Contra Apion. Lib. 1. Cap. 3. 
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GEOGRAPHY or EGYPT. 


HE great misfortune that I have been lamenting in 
the writings of the preceding learned men, has been 
their fondneſs for hypotheſis; by which they have been too 
eaſily and too frequently ſeduced: this too at a time, when 
their learning gave them great advantages: and had they ſet 
out at firſt upon good principles, it muſt neceſſarily have led 
them to the diſcoveries they were aiming at. That I may not 
fall into the ſame miſtakes that I have been complaining of 
in others, I will give a ſhort account of the hiſtory and geo- 
graphy of Egypt; at leaſt of thoſe parts with which I ſhall 
be principally concerned, as far as I can collect it from the 
beſt authorities. This being fairly ſtated will afford me good 
grounds to proceed upon in my ſubſequent inquiries : that I 
may not mould and faſhion the country to favour my own 
particular notions and prejudices; but make my ſyſtem accord 
to the hiſtory and nature of the country. 

I have mentioned that all to the eaſt of lower Egypt was a 
deſart: no provinces nor cities were there. I have proved it 
from the beſt accounts that I could obtain: and it will now 
be my buſineſs to give the true ſituation of theſe places, that 
have been ſo miſtaken and tranſpoſed. It cannot be expected, 
that the form and limits of the Egyptian provinces are ex- 
actly the ſame at this day, that they were in times paſt. 


A 
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A land that has been annually overflowed, muſt in many 
places have ſuffered a change, during an interval of ſo many 
ages. Many of the antient canals have in proceſs of time 
been choked up, and new ones formed; which has cauſed 
ſome variation: yet the external ſhape of the country, and 
original outlines, are nearly the ſame now that * were 
of old. 
As Egypt was one of the moſt RS: was it one of the 
moſt extenſive kingdoms, that for many ages ſubſiſted in the 
world. Thoſe of AM ria and Babylonia were for a long time 


_ confined within narrow limits, if compared with what they 


were afterwards. But Egypt ſeems. to have been reſpectable 
from the beginning; and the moſt early accounts, that we 
ean arrive at, bear witneſs of it's eminence and power. It is 
true, the firſt inhabitants ſeem to have ſettled in the upper 
parts, near the Thebais: but they ſoon got poſſeſſion of the 
whole. And though they might not be all under one head; 
yet they were of the ſame family, and conſtituted a mighty 
nation. They were eſteemed a very wiſe and learned people; 
ſo that Moſes is ſaid to have been © learned in all the wiſdom 
« of the Egyptians.” They were likewiſe very powerful and po- 
pulous: and there are ſaid to have been in the days of Amaſis 
thirty thouſand cities in Egyt. The fruitfulneſs of the 
 coyntry is well known by the large impoſts that were laid 
upon it in after times. Beſides the tribute of corn, they paid 
to the Romans large taxes in ſpecie: which, according to Cicero, 
as quoted by 2 Strabo, amounted in the reign of Prolemy Au- 
letes to 12 500 talents. But nothing can give one a greater 
* notion 
1 Acts. 7. v. 22. 
2 2,421,875. See Arbuthnot's Table. p. 192. 
But this was eſteemed trifling: for Auletes was a very indolent and 


weak prince. If he raiſed ſo much,” ſays Straba, * what muſt have 


been the revenues of other kings? or what may we compute the ad- 
« vantages made from eue to amount to at this time, when the taxes are 
5 4 vs col- 
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notion of their wealth, than the account of Wer tres Gat 
had been heaped up by the firſt Prolemy, as it is deſeribed by. 
Appian; who aſſures us that, at the death of this prince, 
there were found in his treaſury 4 ſeventy four myriads of ta- 
lents. Theſe circumſtances, together with the coſtly ſtructures 
which they creed, the mighty works they were engaged i in, 
and the economy and eſtabliſhment of their government, muſt 
raiſe in us a high idea of the affluence and power which this 
knowing people were poſſeſſed of, while they were their own: 
maſters. Such were the Egyptians in their better Mons | 

Ta de To uo o\Gie rare Nr - 
all theſe happy circumſtances have been a long time at an ey 
Egypt, in the midft of it's profperity, was doomed to a fatal 
change. It was to become 5 baſe kingdom: and for above 
two thouſand years it has been the baſeſ of kingdoms: neither 
in all that vaſt interval of time has there eee 
of that nation. 

The antiquity of this b e ſeen by it's enden 
Ham and Mizraim; by whoſe names the country was of old 
called, nor are they obliterated at this day. Plutarch tells 
us that the prieſts of Egypt in the myſteries of is called their 
country õ Chemia. Heſychius terms it Hermochemia, and ſays it 
was the antient name; "Ego , 1 Ayurrog To WeoTegov U r 
collected with ſo much exactneſs, and there is the additional trade of 
cc India and the Ethiopians to contribute? O ou 6 N xa puboporals 
ww Bacinuay Jroumu Toravia weonwltvere, T4 Xen Vopiras TH vun, & TIT eUTNG 


SN , OVKOVOjPhsfhEVG, v T T £jpATopiuy X04 T An ernohv- 
Evo £4 Tooure 3 Vol. 2. pag. 1149. 

4 191,166,666L. 135. 4d. See Arbuthnet's Tables, p. 192. 

S Ezekiel. 29. v. 14, 15.— 30. v. 12. 

6 Er: rm Au ] ãte — NNAIA MAN. De J. et Ofir. Herodotus fays, £54 os 
Kepwpis Wks EY HAN vopus Ts Anais, Lib, 2. Cap. 9. He {| $ of the 
people called Chemmitæ, ibid. of a nome of that name, ibid. and of an 
illand called Chemmis near the city Butus in lower Egypt. Cap. 156. All 
which is analogous to the land of Ham in the Scriptures, LXX. Inter- 
pretes — Cham tranſtulerunt, pro eo quod oft Ham, a quo et Aigyptus uſque bo- 
die Agyptiarum lingud Ham dicitur. Hieron. Queſt. in Gene. 


Awcrent' Hrs TN OY FOYPT,/ fc. 07: 
e. Stefhanns gives it the name of / Miſore or Myſoo- 


ru; the meaning of which is obvious. In reſpect to it's ex- 


tent; the Greets deſeribe it under three large and principal 
third that was uppermoſt of all; which extended to Phila 
and Syene. Fheſe were termed ij vr, y ary and j arwrary. 
vga Great miſtakes have enſued from not rightly under- 
ſtanding the meaning of theſe terms: for they ate always re- 
lative to the true ſituation of the country, and the courſe of 
the river; which deſcends from the higher lands to the lower, 
till it loſes itſelf in the ſea: Delta therefore, that was ſitu- 
ated among the branches of the Nile, was eſteemed the low 
r TEIEC TUG WOrupeu; Nite KT. 
__ It isobſervable that, from the conſines of Erbiopia downward, 
Peypr 3 is for a long way very narrow being boumded on each 
fide with mountains, between which the river deſcends: and, 
according to the determination of moſt geographers of anti- 
quity, it ſeparates Mrica from a; and more particularly 


By Herodotuc. He objects to the deciſion of thoſe people, who 
eee e on to ee 9 and part to another. 


He 


nn Voß. 1. p. 2 r. ee eee eee Ooro· 


1 N rar AivyviTtio, * 1 rue A xwpa Mirgw . ovopegerasrs Urbs- 
Foftat oft ipſamet Mitzr, fic dicta a Mezram filii Cam, filio Nos, cui pax. 
bienfis. p. 97. © AujoarPhuy les Juifs Þ appeflent encore 


« Mizraim: mais les Arabes et les Turcs 2 donnent. de Mitzir ou - 
«-Mitzriz combien que Leon aſſeure, que les Juifs I appellent Mez- 
& raim, et les Arabes Mezrẽ; et les habitans V appellent El Quiber. - 
« Les Syriens nomment les ens Egophtes, et les Mahotnetans - 
«6 les Chreſtiens du meſme pays El Hibt, et El Kupti, ou 
0 Kupti ſans article, au lieu de Gupti ou — et W 1 
« pellent les meſme Giptu ou Gibetu.” Dauity. The fame au- 
thor ſays of Cairo; Les Arabes * on 8 Mazar ou 
« Mezie; es Armeniens Maſſir; tes Chaldeens Al Chabir, et les He- 
„ breux Mithraim, de mefine que Egypte.- 267, | 


2. Prol. ol. Car. Edi. Berti Lib. 4 4. 


Libya from Arabia, Here was the general boundary of the 
two great continents. This however is greatly difapproved of 


' 
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He therefore varies in ſome degree from this diſpoſition; and 
makes Egypt itſelf the boundary between the regions that it 
borders upon. The country by this means is intermediate, 
and aſcribed to neither. 9Ou yap.dy © NeiNog" e g dle u ο vo 
Aoyov 0 Tyv A 1g Ty Aleuy.— vH, Arm ra Aibuy! o102pes 
dev eo og Noyw ei en rug AryVeTHOY pr." Whether Herodotus 
was aware that any ill conſequences would ariſe from the 
other way of proceeding, I know not; but ĩt is certain ſome 
obſcurity has enſued. As long as the river was ſingle, it 
might well ſerve to determine the countries on each ſide: but, 
when it was branched: out into many ſtreams, it became dif- 
ficult to ſay to which part of the world the intermediate pro- 
vinces were to be aſſigned. Therefore ſome have referred 
them to Lybia, others to Arabia, without any juſt reaſon to 
determine them: which has induced many people to alter 
their true poſition; and to transfer them in their maps to 
thoſe countries, imagining that ſuch was their ſituation. But 
this, being only a matter of reference, ſhould not have affect- 
ed the real order and diſpoſition of thoſe ſtates. How Egypt 
was ſituated and bounded, we are very clearly informed by 
Leo Africanus: Ægyptus, clariſſima regio, ab occidente deſertis 
Barcæ, Tybiæ, ac Numidiæ clauditur; ab oriente deſertis, que 
Egyßpto et Mari Rubro interjacent. The account of Strabo is 
agreeable to the foregoing: "Amvnrro;— ano per Twy aprTtoy u- 
Aipeve THAN KO TENGYEL TH AryUGTTO Ppupepevy * amo de Ty; fo 
v Y Lo wregag, egnfuoig (xa) ogg, To Te AuBuxorg row 701g Apa, 
w0TEp e Pœfcv. | x L 4 

The 
Lib. 2. Cap. 17. This is the opinion of Herodotus; but he is not 
followed in it: erzpxera: de 6 Neiog, emeay hnFvy, ov prove To AeNra, aka 


M Ts AiBuxy Te AcVopers Nwpie H, xas Ts Apabin eviaxn. Herod, Lib. 2. 
Cap. 19. Ayu ros 0puypoc Ty AuCvy, Lib. 2. Cap. 65. | 


Vol. 2. p. 1174. Kat is certainly wanting — * with deſerts and with 
£ mountains.” The lower parts were bounded with deſarts, the upper 
1 Without this the force and preciſion of the writer 
is loſt. | . | 
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The whole extent of this country from north to ſouth was 
computed to be about ſix hundred miles: and conſiſted, as I 
before obſerved, of three principal diviſions; and thoſe ſubdi- 
vided into ſmaller provinces, called by the Greeks Nuo, but by 
the natives Tabir. The'number of them has been computed 
to have been thirty ſix: * dex H 1 One, den, d 1 e r Atare, 
exicaidixa q 1 weratu. 3Diodorus makes the ſame diſtribution. 
But of this we can have no certainty, on account of the diſ- 
agreement that is found among writers upon this ſubject, 
who add and diminiſh too arbitrarily: Pliny takes notice of 
this inconſiſtency, and mentions ſome particulars: 4 Quidam 
ex his aliqua nomina permutant, et ſubſtituunt alios nomos, ut He- 
roopoliten, Crocodilopoliten. In ſhort, wherever there was a 
city, the Grecians added a nome; 5 which very much confuſed 
and encumbered the geography of thoſe parts. Hence Epi- 
phanius, ſpeaking of the word youe;, does not heſitate to de- 
fine it in this manner; 75 TEpLSX,wpov THYG ruxuc ug oog TNAQVEL 26 
e it was the environs of every city.” At which rate, as Egypt is 
ſaid to have once had 7 thirty thouſand cities; it ſhould follow, 
that there were ſo many nomes. 

The river that waters the whole country is the Nile; which 
is ſingle for ſome hundreds of miles downwards, running in 
one direction: or, if it be at any time ſeparated by the inter- 
poſition of an iſland, the ſtreams unite again ſoon; and it 
proceeds in it's uſual channel. But when it arrives at the ex- 


tremity of lower Egypt, called by the Greeks Delta, where 


| os FAB 
2 Strabo. Vol. 2. p.1135. 
3 T os xwpav Wucay tle Ef xa TpIaxor ra uf d [Loews] Lib. 1. 


ag. 3. 
Þ 7 Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 5. Cap. . 


5 Strabo mentions nomes that never exiſted, He has one near the 


Red Sea called the Phagroriopolitan, which was quite imaginary. 

6 In like manner Cyrill. Alexandr. tells us, that among the Egyptians 
a nome was a city, and the country about it, With the dependent villages. 
Notos i, redug ua &s rode aurng, xai as VT" aury xc. In Eſaiam. 
Cap. 19. 

7 See Theocritus, Idyll. 17. 
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16 OBSERVATIONS uro Tus 
ſtood the city Cercaſora; it 18 divided into two very conſide- 
rable branches, which incloſe all the country below, and 
never unite again. They are called the Canobic and Peluſur 
branches; and are the extreme of all others into which the 
river is divided. At the ſame time that this ſeparation is 
made, the river ſtill keeps on its courſe downward: having 
a ſufficient ſupply of water to fill the Sebennitic channel, which 
forms one of the moſt conſiderable mouths of the Nie. 
For this we have the teſtimony of Herodotus; who in his ac- 
counts of theſe parts is more particular and intelligible, and 
far more to be depended on than any other writer. © yay 
an Nexo, EHV og ex roy Kearaderwy, pets, weom Au Ge, 
28 Jakaooay. Mexp: e vuy Keprarougs πονẽʒè pets dg etov 6 Newer * 
To de amo THUTYG rug r, exe. TpiParing doug. Kai ij prev T0; 
Yo TLEWET AL, To KaMeera: III ꝙο go, 1 Oo ETEpy roy od r 
reg £x6* rr ds K ανο Four. nexayrar* 1 de oy 9e Try oy 
Tt NezAw £51 ide. AvwYev Oepopeevoc, EG TO ou ru AtATE aTIXvEeT a * 
To Js amo rer, TXiGuv weoov To Atta tg Jakauovay e161, urs A 
roi TE vd rog TApeX0Pevog gur MWẽ, OUTE Iv vv ααα 10 Ka- 
Ne Eefevvurieov oper: Agreeable to this is the deſcription of 
the Nile, as we find it in Achilles Tatius: though the paſſage 
is very much depraved. The purport of it, as it ſtands cor- 
rected, is this. The general Charmidas ordered his men to 
encamp at a particular place. The ſituation of the village,” 


ſays 


Lib. 2. Cap. 17. | 
9 Eye de euro BTW THF xt 1 1 Hecis. O Nees per ue avwFev £x On ng 
Twy Ar T, X& £5"W £5 Toogrov prwv axps MepOrug, xas £5" prixpov x ro 
xXeparc, Topos 0v0pace TH Wos TO TEAEL v EY ANY peupatlog,. Eil euer de m5pippr- 
vile Ty Y x0 i fvos ror ah. YIYWOTES p, duo Ae EXATED whe AtAvparver, 0 
de eig a4 Tm You £5 ro TYnpe Te AtATE Wor, Achill. Tatius, Lib. 4. It 
wants a great deal of amendment : 
' Inſtead of xa: g {1X p0V XKATW XEPHE Topos 0v0pace TY XWfjAN, 
read xa £5 Ts pubxpov x&Tw Kepxaoupog ovopurm TH Xwpan, 
and for ode eig xa H Ymv £15 ro M nA TH AtAT% Tow, 
read ods kg xaTE Tv Yu site, To CX10 [at To AfATH Town, The two 
extreme branches incloſed the land, and the centre or Scbhennytic ran 
through and divided it. The latter part is an imitation of Hergdotus — 
xd T0 ADN tg FRAGTTAY tf 16h, 
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ſays the author, was this. The river Nile deſcends from 
, Teber; (which for diſtinction's ſake, he calls Egyptian 
Thebes) © and runs ſingle and undivided as far as Memphis, 
te and for alittle way below. The place where the grand ſtream. 
Hof the river ends, that is, where it is firſt divided into ſe- 
te parate branches, is called Cercaſurot. At this point it is 
ce broken; and of one ſtream it forms three. Two of them 
run down on each fide upon the extremities of the country: 
e but the other, the centre ſtream, runs through the land, 
e and in it's paſſage divides lower Egypt. 

As long as the Nile ran in a ſingle channel, which was a- 
bove four hundred miles, it was inhabited both on the Arabian 
and Libyan fide; having all the way a ridge of mountains to 
the eaſt and to the weſt, which were a ſecurity to the natives. 
A few miles below Mempbis, juſt where lower Egypt com- 
menced, the mountains of Arabia ceaſed; reaching no far- 
ther downward to the north, though eaſtward they extended 
to the Red Sea. The laſt city on this ſide the river was Apbro- 
ditopolis, the capital of a nome it gave name to. What other 
places occur below, ſuch as Latopolis, (which was the ancient 
Babylon,) together with Scene Mandræ, Scene Veteranorum, Vicus 
Judœorum, ſeem to have been never of any great repute, and 
generally deſerted. And when they were occupied, it was 
chiefly by foreigners, who obtained leave of the princes of 
Egypt to take up their habitation within them. Some of 
them were only Tabernacula, booths for the ſecurity of cattle 
during the inundation of the Nile. However, as theſe parts 
were ſeparated from the body of Egypt; the Jews, who during 
the captivity and afterwards betook themſelves to this country, 
thought it no defpicable fpot to ſettle in. They accordingly 
got permiſſion to rebuild ſome of the places that had been 
long in ruins: and the hill, that was oppoſite to Babylon, is 


ſtill 


: Herodotus works of the * ridge of hills in the fngular number, 
and calls it the mountain of Arabia. Lib. 2. Cap. 8. 
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ſtill called Jibel Jebeuſi; retaining their name to this day. 
Theſe towns were ſituated nearly in a line with the uppermoſt 
point of Delta. Babylon in particular was - oppoſite to that 
point, where the Niſe firſt divided; and likewiſe oppoſite to 
the Pyramids on the Libyan fide of the river. Beyond theſe there 
were no places of abode downward; excepting perhaps one 
called Thou. This may be proved from the Tinerary of An- 
toninus. For having given an account of all the cities on the 
Arabian fide of the Nile; as ſoon as he has ſpecified Babylon, 
Heliou, Vicus Judæorum, Thou; he, as it were at a leap, paſſes at 
once to Heroopolis, and the towns on the Red Sea: which were 
nearly in the ſame parallel as the others. So that there was 
certainly neither province nor city below theſe mentioned, to 
the eaſt of the great Peluſiac branch. All that way, as I have 
before ſhewn, was a deſert to the borders of Paleſtine. 

The ſame inference may be made from Ptolemy; who, 
omitting ſome of the places mentioned in the 1tinerary, takes 
notice but of three towns in Arabia, I mean ſo low as Delta, 
between the Nz/e and the Red Sea; 3 Ex neo Apabing na AHR 
d. roroNνε, BON, HNA HM, and then, at à great diſtance, 
Hpwwy rokg. The reaſon of this difference between the two 
writers ſeems to ariſe from hence. Ptolemy is deſcribing the 
chief cities of the earth, and takes notice of them only : 
the other is giving an account of roads, and the places to be 
paſſed through in going from one country to another. He 


there- 
2 Anton. Iiinerar. 

In AR AB I A. — * 33 MILLE 
Aphroditopolis — — — — — 
Scenas Mandras — — — M. p. xx. 
Babylon — — — M. P. XII. 
Heliu — — — M. P. XII. 
Scenas Veteranorum — — M. P. XVIII 
Vicum Fudeorum — — — — M. P. XII. 
Thou — — —ͤ— M. P. XII. 
Hero — — — M. p. XXIV 
Serapin — — M. P. XxvIII. 
Chyſma ——— — — — M. P. IL. 


3 Geogr, Lib. 4. 
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therefore takes 1 in all; not only cities and towns, but oY un; 
bydreumata, lapides, tabernacula, places both inhabited and 
otherwiſe, together with the diſtances between them. He 
omits nothing that can be looked upon as a landmark. In 
the main point they agree: neither of them placing either 
nome or city in Arabia, to the eaſt of lower Egypt; which is 
what I wanted to prove. For as to Sile and Thaubazium, 
mentioned in another part of the Tinerary; they were very 
obſcure places, and probably named and diſtinguiſhed for 


landmarks, or for the ſake of water; ſuch as Agerud, Agiux, and 


Hoſpitium filit Said mentioned by modern travellers and in the 
Nubian geographer. Many places are referred to in the Ei- 
nerary without names, conſequently not towns, nor habita- 
tions; ſuch as contra Pſellos, contra Talmas, contra Lato, &c; 
ſpots of ground to be paſſed over, that could not be deſeribed 
but by places they were oppoſite to. There is no reaſon to 
think that Sie or Thaubazium were inhabited; for they occur 
no where elſe: and the author his ſelf does not ſet them 
down in his liſt of Arabian cities. And if it ſhould be found 
that there were ſome inhabitants, it would not affect my ar- 
gument. For I would not be thought to contend, that there 
was not a ſtraggling town or two ſcattered in the range of the 


country, hke Palmyra in the deſert: though I do not know that 


there were any; nor do I think that the nature of the country 
would admit of it. All that I inſiſt upon is, that there were 
no nomes, nor places of any repute: particularly, that the 
provinces of Delta, generally referred to Arabia, were within 
the precincts of the Nile, and in the beſt of Egypt. FRA, 

Theſe were the provinces of (Arabia, Bubaſtus and Heliopolis; 


three of the moſt remarkable nomes. As I have taken ſome 


pains to ſhew where they were not fituated, it is time to re- 
heve the reader, and to determine where they were. They 


were 


4 I call it the nome of Phacuſa, as well as the nome of Arabia; be- 


cauſe every chief city gave name to a province, however the Greeks may 
have changed the nome, or miſrepreſented it. 


— —— —— 
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were all contiguous to each other, and towards the ſummit of 
lower Egypt. I have been obliged' to be thus particular in 
my proof; becauſe Heliopolis is almoſt by every writer placed 
to the eaſt of the Mile; and the neighbouring provinces are 
tranſpoſed with it. It is well known that the country called 
Delta was termed fo from the reſemblance it bore to the Greet 
letter of that name. It is a large triangle; whoſe ſides are 
included by the Peluſac and Canobic branches of the Nile, and 
its baſis is formed by the ſea. *As you proceed upwards,” fays 
Herodotus, ©* from the ſea through the middle of Egypt, the 
country may be efteemed broad, till you get as high as He- 
e liopolis; being all the way open and champain, marſhy and 
* without water As you paſs upwards from Heliopolis, it grows 
e narrow on account of the mountain of Arabia, that here 
runs parallel with the country, tending from north to ſouth, 
„ and continually verging towards the Red Sea. In this 
mountain are the 5quarries, from whence the ſtones were 
taken for the conſtruction of the pyramids, that are near 
<« Memphis. Here [at theſe quarries] is the hither end of the 
e mountain, from whence it extends itſelf in the direction I 
have mentioned.” ® Eyfe/ey Ne R HEN HNA νẽ, eg r pero 
Youy egi F’, Aryumrrog, ccε TATH b rrin TE X04 avudgog, Kai Aug. 
1. T. X. Amo de HU οNοα ov io, gen ew Aryunlog* Th prev Y 
T1; ApaCms ogog Tape]t|a|ai, Pego am apx]s Tow Enn Te R 
voru, ates ay Tewvov eg ] Egub em xaxeouern Jaraooas* iv r d. 
N reh EveiTi, ou eg rg Tvpapudag xararpun Jura: Tx; E Miu. 
Taury he N, avaxapwTei eg T% EPNTHL ogog· It 1s manifeſt 
from hence that the nome of Heliopolis was a mediterranean 
diſtrict: and conſequently the two provinces of Phacuſa and 
Bubaſtus, that are always mentioned with it, were ſo like- 
wiſe. This is evident from Ptolemy; who, in giving an account 
of all the nomes in lower Egypt from the bottom upwards, 
ends 
s There was a town there that they gave name to, called Latopolis. 
6 Lib, 2. Cap. 8. 
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ends with theſe three; 7ApaCag vous, xt fai gero — Bus 
Bagirys, vous, Nut fenrgo moe Buldago;' Hv wenne vouog, neu 
gowo RU HAU Ng. The firſt of theſe Phacuſa, called by 


HT 
Strabo Phaccuſa, but mentioned only. as a village, was the 
province at whoſe ſummit the Nile was firſt divided, where 
ſtood the city Cercaſora. Many writers, miſled by it's being 
called the Arabian nome, have fuppoſed it to be ſituated in 
that country: but I haveſhewn that it could not be ſo. Beſides, 
what may ſeem a paradox, this very circumſtance of it's be- 
ing called the Arabian nome proves it. The author of the 
1tinerary mentions many places of upper Egypt, that were in 
Arabia: and Ptolemy ſpeaks of ſeveral nomes above Delta, to 
the number of nineteen or twenty, one half of which (at leaſt 
a great number) were to the caſt of the Nile, and in Arabia. 
Among others Apbroditopolis, Anti noopolis, Panopolis were cer- 
tainly there. If Phacuſa had been in that part of the world, 
they could never have called it the Arabian province by way 
of diſtinction; when there were ſo many others that were in 
the ſame ſituation. The title conferred upon it would not 
have been adequate to the end propoſed: and what would 
have been given by way of eminence to particularize, muſt 
have proved matter of doubt and confuſion. The title there- 
fore was conferred for another reaſon; as I ſhall hereafter 
ſhew. Ptolemy has taken care to guard us againſt this miſtake; 
by diſtinguiſhing between the province termed Arabian, and the 
places that were really in that country : ApaCias von, x. PUN” 
ro, Paxuoa: The nome called Arabian had for it's metro- 
polis Phacuſa; but the places really ſituated upon the borders 
of that part of the world were Babylon, Heliopolis, Heroum : 
gy uebogus Aga x. APpodiTozoMews, Bau, Hawwoas, Hgw wy 
Tong. From hence we gain this additional evidence, har 
there were two cities of Egypt called Heliopolis; which is a 
circumſtance that has never been attended to by any one 
hiſtorian antient or modern, and has been the cauſe of very 


* 


7 Geogr. Lib. 4. 
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— ons — eva par- 
ticularly. mentioned . Heradatus- The-other was ag eith to 
the eaſt· of the Nile in. Arabia whole ſituation is thus de ſeribed 
in the Itinerary, agreeable to what is above ſaid. by Mtalemys 

Apbrodito 1 n eee — nr 
en — i MP. 
Babylon * 4 lg. cw r — M. P. XII. 
Helin ð— — M. P. XI 
40 Neither the laſt city nor Babylon are Pup can. by. Hero: 
tus ; for they did not exiſt in his time: but the other Heliopolis, 
the more ancient and famous, he gives an ample, deſcription 
of, as we have ſeen above. It is mentioned, too by Diadarus 


Siculus and Joſephus; but by neither of them accurately; for 
they make one account of two places, and confound them 
together. Though ſome of theſe writers had been in Egypt, 
yet it ĩs certain that they did not know that there were two 
cities of the ſame name; for not one of them, except Prolemy, 
makes any diſtinction. They are always confuſed when they 
ſpeak of this part of the world; and the circumſtances o of both 
places are referred to one only. Strabo is in ſome. degree 
plain and intelligible: for, having mentioned the town, 185 
Phacuſa, and the great canal that began immediately from 


it, 
; Hence Cellarins is certainly to blame for placing theſe three pro- 
vinces in the deſerts of Arabia; and for founding his opinion upon the 
evidence of - Prolemy, which he did not ſufficiently attend to. Extra 
Delta, Arabiam verſus, Plolemæus tres nomos poſuit. Primum dicit Ara- 
 bie nomon, cujus metropolim Phacuſam facit, Bubaſtico flumini adpoſitum : 
ſecundum Bubaſticum nomon, cujus urbs eſt Bubaſtus ſeu Bubaſtis ad idem 
flumen ita, cui nomen dat : tertium Heliopolitanum nomon. There is a 
miſtake in the firſt poſition; for Ptolemy does not place theſe nomes, nor 
any nomes in Arabia. He beſides mentions but one Arabian nome; 
though I think Heliopolis may likewiſe be eſteemed ſuch: not on account 
of it's firuation,, but for another reaſon that I ſhall hereafter mention, 
All that Prolemy ſays 1s this; ; Apaſias votes, N Auro, DM 
BBASI rug vopory x ref BBS og HAvroATng voor, xa Hur pooh 
HAiwwoXis, Ev pehopuy Apaſias X&%4 APpodirowoXeus, Bau, HAwwoais, 
"Hewwv ToAis, Phacuſa is by many writers included in the province of 
Heliopolis, ſo that one province is eonſtituted out of two. 
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Ann Mrovoeny or FOVPY, ac. wy 
it, he faqs, © Theſe places are tomards the top of i: there 
<« is ikewide Babofrus and it's nome, and likewiſe He/:opolis 
e ene. &c.” Our, d d. rowe:; h e my zoguPy Te here 
avte bs na i Buſogro; To), xo 0 Bu vous nou ves ern 
6 Huowonmys vopuog. Evrayla d (g v Bus h- His Epito- 
og, wa: Mere, xo HA %. In reſpect to this antient 
city, Herodotus always ſpeaks of it as lying in a line, as you 
paſs from the ſea upwards to Thebes and ſuperiour Egypt. He 
makes uſe of it as a landmark to be directed by in going up 
the Nile; as an intermediate point to meaſure from, in Rating 
the length of the country. 


 Evfeurey per | amo Janaooy| xo Aeg. "HAwToks | 1 2. 7. 
5's Os d dog eg Ty HU N 10 L. 2. . 
an Hemel ano Jaraoong L. 2. 7. 
n HAND ave e- | 22 L. S. 8. 
%o d HAlxroNtiog tc Ong eg perv N bog eye. nuepery L. 2. 9. 
How can theſe references be in the leaſt applicable to a place 
in Arabia, beyond the limits of Egypt, in quite a different 
direction? They certainly relate to an interamnian city, that 
lay 1 in the path marked out; as the antient Heliopolis did, the 
city we have been treating of. The other Heliopolis was un- 
known to Herodotus ; and was ſituated quite out of the line of 
direction, lying to the eaſt of the Nile and all its branches: fo 
that it could not be paſſed by in going up or down the river ; 
nor be any ways referred to, as the other city is referred to. 
Theſe uncertainties in the ancient geography have miſled 
the moderns very much : who have neglected their evidence in 
points where they are univerſally agreed; and too often copy 
them, where they differ from one another, and are at variance 
with themſelves. Such has been the obſcurity, that has hi- 
therto attended the hiſtory of three of the principal Egyprizn 
provinces, of which Heliopolis was particularly remarkable. 
Here 


3 Vol. 2. pag. 1138. 
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Here was ths city Qs, ſo fampps for is temple; and religious 
rites; whoſe, inhabitants are, TRACEY to, bayer been ren 
mr Aa ara7o4) ff che wiſh of the Heyptians.” The tem- 
BF) is aid to haue been very magyificents and it's, original 
name was} Ain Sbems or Sbemeſb, Ge Fauntair H 4be Jun : 
from whence the whole province received it's name, being 
called at different periods Ain, Auen, and On. a ene 
to. the. caſt of this, and likewiſe a noted province ſeparated 
from the former by the great Sebennytic branch; and from A- 
rabia by the Pelufiac. It was, like Heliopolis, renowned. for it's 
# | temple: which is repreſented as a magnificent ſtructure; and 
b was dedicated to the goddeſs Beſbeh or Beſbet, the Ame 9 
or Diana Agreſtis, as interpreted by the Greeꝶs and Romans. 
This nome and the chief city of it are the. Phibe/eth, of, the 
Scriptures: and they are often mentioned in conjunction with 
On or Heliopolis, which was next in ſituation. The prophet 
' , Ezekiel, in his denunciation of God's vengeance, upon the 
land of Egypt, mentions them as joined together in ſituation, 
and partners in calamity. * The young men of Auen and of 

« Phibeſeth ſhall fall by the ſword: and theſe cities ſhall go. in- 
« to captivity.” Which two places are by the Seventy wy 
properly tranſlated Heliopolis and Bubaſtis. 

There may not poſſibly at firſt ſight appear any Nay 
militude between Phibeſeth and Bubaſtus: but they were un- 
doubtedly one and the ſame place; as may be proved from 
their ſituation, and many other circumſtances. It is to be 
obſerved that the mouth or opening of a river or canal was 
called by the Hebrews D, Pi or Phi, Hence, Phi Haarotb, 

be- 


9 Thus faith the Lord of hoſts, the God of J/rael; Behold, 1 will 
ſend and take Nebuchadnezzar the kin ng of Babylon my ſervant, — And 


when he cometh, he ſhall ſmite the land of Egypt. 2 4 ſhall break alſo 
the images of Belb.ſbemeſb, that is in the land ot Egypt; and the houſes 


of the gods of the Egyptians ſhall he burn with fire. Jeremiah 43. v. ĩ0, 
11==13. 


1 Chap. 30. v. 17. 
2 Exad. 14. v. 2. 


nee 1160608 bara Iris 
bao whith We! cifldfen nN, EheAtped i by ie 
"Shuthity träfflatéc ard Lind £19988, S Ale unh 
H= Huaroth vor Nor; cf Glerlgain (this uf 


S Hahotb. Phe Egyptitis Tem tb Have" Wed it if the fate 
dete 


ptation for the mouth of 4 canal: and it often öttirs 
for the canal itſelf, or branch of a river. Thus Pirbom wãs 


"properly the canal of Thom : Phi Nepthiim the canal ef 'Ne- 
ptbin. This was one of the tribes of the Mizraim, that ſettled 
6H the fea coaſt in the lower part of Egypt, tothe weſt: the 
2 that are mentioned in Genefs; 4 And Miæraim begat 
24 Ladin, and Anamim, and Lehabim, and Naphtuhim:” In tee 
"two inſtances the word is exactly conformable to the Hehr 
pronunciation: but it ſeems in general to have ben p 
nouficed with a B inſtead of the letter P; which letters are 
Py moſt-l nguages convertible, and often ſubſtituted dic for 
| another. Hence the Biſebor was the canal of the Se boy br 
Nik proper, which the Greeks called Bufiris : Biealig was 
| the mouth of the calig or canal, which they termed Blaue 


and BI Beſetb the river of Beſerb, the Phibeſeth of the Scri- 
ptures, changed by the Greeks to Bibęſitus, and contracted Bu- 
" Baſtus®" Sometimes it was ſubjoined to the name of the 


place that was ſpoken of; as Cnoufbi or Canoufbs, the canal or 
mouth of the Cnouf; which the Greeks changed to Canoubicum : 


Acbribis, or, as Stephanus reads it, Atharrhabis, the mouth or 
canal of Athrib. Nor was this manner of denominating cities 
6 from the rivers and canals they ſtood on peculiar to ES on- 


8 ly, 
3 Than the Lorde ſpake unto Moſes ſayinge: bid the children of Thrael, 


that they turn and pitch their tents before the eng: 5 Hiroth. 
| Lida tranſlation of d eg 1530. ＋ 31 


1 Gen. 10. v. 13. /, daf Pad bas 
A Pbatnicum ſeems to be Pita the noad of ag tied Ti 


The Greeks changed i 15 to. Bo and Boy, I. he Bary/hene ſeems to be 
Bo Rul ben, the mouth of the river Rulben; called ſo from the 5 


Bithynia is of the ſame compoſition : Thynd merce — Horace. Lib. 3. 
which is further explained by a paſſage in Claudian: Thyni 7 — 2 
gue nunc Bithynia fertur. In Eutrop. Lib. 2. v. 247. 
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ms O  ESFDWHATION 8: HoT 
Ilya corzeſponding) to the bn dion her Wa tw 
iel ſumilidude i between all the ocietitabtabguages;\\and the 
ſms andogy may beohſerved:to attend ty Ahl Rinks 
and Arabia: fo that all ſeem originally to havtobityriletts- 
mare than dialects of the-Jame tongue: ¶ Itiis true fh Af- 
fected before his brethren to make uſe of an mtorpreter2 Ver; 
that there was a teſemblance and affinity between the Ag), 
language and the Hebrew is certain; though the Nbeician WA 
ſtill nearer: for that was, according to St. Jerome, 1 inter 9! 
Optiacum et Hebraam media, et Hebraz mugnũ eu parte Hheʒ̃ 
Tbe Latin bucca, the Ttalian and ' Spaniſh" bocts, and the 
French. bouche are all derived from hence; and are often made 
uſe of in the ſame fignification. It was differently Pro- 
nounced in different ages, as well as different countries: The 
city Buna on the coaſt of Barbary is a corruption f , o 
Bo Hnah ; the city at the mouth of the river Anah or Anub. 
Bizerta is the city at the mouth of the Zered or Zerd. The 
natives ſay, it is derived from Ben Zerdt, the offspring of 
« the canal or rivulet: but it certainly, without any ſtrain 
or alteration, ſignifies the mouth of the river it ſtands upon; 
which is called the Zered or Zerdt. This may be inferred 
from the hiſtory of it. Eight miles to the ſouth by weſt 
« of cape Blanco, at the bottom of a large gulf, is the city 
« Bigrrta; pleaſantly ſituated upon a canal, betwixt an ex- 
« tenſive lake and the ſea.” Again; © the gulf of Bizerta, 
« the Sinus Hipponenſis of the antients, is a beautiful ſandy 
e jnletz” and the city ftands at the mouth of it. The Bou- 
zah, che antient Salde, mentioned «ip the ſame author, is Be- 
ouah, 


7 In Eldiom, Lib. 2. Cap. | 
s Inſtead of Bo Anab or _— it is now called Blaid al Ayeb, or the 


town of Aneb : but the country round about preſerves the ancient name; 
being ſtill called Azebe, or the country at the mouth of the Aneb. F or 
the ſituation of this place, ſee Shaw. pag. 95. 

9 Shaw's Travels; pag. 144 and 145. 

One of the chief ? ah in the Red Sea is Tamboe, which ſignifies the 
mouth of the fea. It is mentioned by Ovington; and is the Taufka of 
Ptolemy. Leo Afric, calls it Yambuth, 


AnorenmToBis200 Ad AR &. Ay 


cujeh, Sthe/ city dituatedbupon\the river en OA tl 
and Bas ſbarrers here LT As formerly IR ſebiy! 
Rirfejar; which Saint is tlie ancient fiber wmaugh ne name 
ba almeſtdoſtien O YEAH moot Is ant of de bas 
From hence we may in ſome degree form a judginentlof the 
anglogy that ſubſiſted among ſome of the primitive languages; 
and of the true etymology of thoſe places, that I-have'been 
ſpeaking of in Egypt. Cellarius thinks that the canals tock their 
names from the cities that were built upon their banks i and it 
poſſibly may have been in ſome inſtances true. But, I believe; 
in general it was otherwiſe; and I think it may be proved 
from the natural hiſtory of the country. Under Mener the 
whole plain of lower Egypt was a moraſs—2 er: rurrg wigs 6) 
Ogden pores; War ay Atyurrroy EV EA0G} and 1 it 15 lk: liable to 
be, annually overflowed. To make it habitable, flüices 
were opened; and canals formed, that the paſſages of the 
Nil might be cleared: which canals were denominated from 
ſome deity or hero, ſuch as Ammon, Ofiris, Canoaf; who were 
ſuppoſed to have conducted the affair. Great part of the E- 
 gyptian mythology is founded upon theſe operations. When 
theſe works were completed, and the land became by degrees 
fit to receive inhabitants; cities were built upon thoſe canals 
and rivers, and received their names from them. Thus Bz- 
ſebor, the Biſeboris or Bufiris of the Greeks, was the city at 
the mouth of the Sehor or Siris: Bibeſbet, the city at the 
canal of 3 Beſbet: differing little from Mardike, Wanſdike, and 
the towns of S/uis in Holland: but ſtill nearer in analogy to 
Exmouth, Weymouth, Yarmouth, and towns of the like com- 
poſition in Britain. Some of the openings and branches of 
the Nile were formed by the violence of the inundations: 


bur 


4 | Shaw's Tide g. 89. Sg | 
2 Herodot. Lib. 2. ea. 9 | 
3 Beſhah was a ooddels ee ently in upper Exypl; Where 
there was a city of the ſame name, called afterwards from Antinogs, An- 
tinoopolis: and by Helladius the two names are joined in one, and the 
city called Beſba-Autinous. See Pbotius. 
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eehs dingy t meanin obviou 
2 Nate e e elfe Sib al e 
the dike of No Ammon: Phaccuſa, FOR 1d to \ be the capital 
of a province as well as a +village,1 is originally the dike « or canal 
of Cuſa. From whence it 1s plain, that theſe places were po- 
ſteriour in time to the ſtreams they ſtood on; and received 
their names from them. 
This canal of Phaccuſa commenced at a village of the ſame 
name, which was ſituated towards the foot of the Arabian 
mountain; at the part called the hill of the quarries. Here 
it began; and, after taking a great circumference, it turned 
towards the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, and entered the Red Sea near 
Heroopolis. It was an amazing work, reaching above an 
hundred mules; and carried on with immenſe labour and ex- 
pence : and is ſaid to have coſt the lives of an hundred and 
twenty thouſand perſons. The completion of it is attributed 
to Seſoſtris, Nechus, and others: but to whom it may, moſt 
juſtly be aſcribed, it is not eaſy to determine. The account 
given of it by Herodotus 1s very preciſe and intelligible ; he 
gives the credit of it to Nechus. This prince was the ſon of 
* Pſammitichus, and king of Egypt; who firſt formed a canal of 
* communication between the Nile and Red Sea: which Darius 
ee the Perſian in aftertimes opened again. The length of it was 
« four days navigation; and it was of width ſufficient for two 
a triremes to paſs and turn, without inconvenience. It was ſup- 
hy pled with water from the Nile: which water was carried on 
in a direction a little above the city Bubaſtus; running cloſe 
by Patumus a city in Arabia, and from thence extending to 
ce the Red Sea. The firſt opening of the canal is at the great 
ce level or plain of Egypt, where it is contiguous to Arabia: 
te above 


4 If Ptolemy s account be quite true, there were two places of the 
{ame name oppoſite to each other. 
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The 'V whole deſcription 1s particularly clear and exact as 
45 would expect from Herodotus. Strabo is not quite 8 pte 
ciſe: and, as Egypt abounded with works of this kind, he 
has confuſed and blended different accounts together, Ag = 
is in one part ſufficiently explicit, ſo as not to be mifſaj 


ended, I ſhall make uſe of it to illuſtrate farther what He 
rodotus has before deſcribed. 6H % apx1 T1; Aapuyer, 7 78 be- 
Jeong eig 1 Epubpay, aT0 KwWpNG ag vera rb 7 TWEXNG god. Xa 
J ÞiAwvog Kwpn Tur; O Exe WHXWY EXATOV 1 j Jogos, Nabog 3 o 
CITAT laugio ofen 51. For ®:Awvo; xwun WE ſhould certainly read 
7 CEODI Kpn 3 and the purport of it will be this: : he 


Po. canal 


hs s Lib. 2. Cap. 158. 
6 Vol. 2. pag. 1158: 
7 The ſituation warrants the alteration; which is confirmed by the evi- 


dence of Herodotus : beſides, ſuch a town as Philon was never heard of. 
4 
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canal that reaches from the Nile to the Red Sew commences 
<« at the village of Phaccafe, which has a communication with 
Pham. It is an hundred cubits wide, and of a depth 
<« ſufficient for a firſt rate ſhip.” Prom theſe accounts the 
ſituation of ſeveral places may be tolerably defined. It is 
pretty certain that the Patumus of Herodotus is the Philon, or 
rather the Phithon, of Strabo: both which relate to the Pizhom 
of the Scriptures. This town was upon the Arabian canal, 
in the neighbourhood of Phaccuſa, and overagainſt Bubaſtus. 
All theſe places were more or leſs near to the hill of AÆabia, at 
the foot of which the canal commenced. It is to be obſerved, 
that the nome of Phaccuſa is not taken notice of by Herodotus; 
and Strabo only mentions a village of that name: but Prolemy 
ſpeaks of a city, the capital of a province. It was very an- 
tient; and ſeems to have been by moſt Greek writers included 
in the nome of Heliopolis. This nome is repreſented by He- 
rodotus as the uppermoſt in Delta; extending towards the 
mountain of Arabia, where the country became moſt con- 
tracted. At the very point of Delta ſtood the city Cercaſora, 
fo deſcribed as not to be miſtaken; being nearly overagainſt 
the mountain afore mentioned, and being “ the place 
« where the Nile was firſt divided; —za9' nv oxCrra NaN eg. 
Strabo, however, places it in Lybza: and, as the Canobic 
branch, which ſeparated it, might in Strabo's time be much 
impaired; (in the ſame manner as it is at this day) he might 
eſteem it no longer an iſland, and place it very truly on the 
continent. But there are other difficulties in his account, 
that cannot be ſo eaſily got over. As Strabo was upon the 
ſpot, and very inquiſitive, and 1s very minute and diligent in 
his deſcription; we cannot ſuppoſe him to have been groſſly 
| miſtaken : nor could there be originally that obſcurity and 
inconſiſtency, which we now experience in this paſſage, Af. 
ter having ſpoken of the canal, together with the towns 
of 


Aware "Wot 53 WO 1ITHATEERE GG. wi 
of Placcula: and F hirken; ha ſaysd non d dome aca innate! 
r reg 59 e avis m B ον˙-αι /i Bobs ru 
ee eee ure hound ana 3 -A 
Hz %- Theſe places (the towns of I baccuſa and bi- 
** cham) are ſituated. not fax fram the vertex af Delia: there. 
too (towards. that vertex) is the city Bubaſtus with its 
t ,. and, above them the nome of Heliopolis, with the 
« city. of the ſun.” After this he gives a very ample de- 
ſcription, of the laſt city, and it's ſuperb temple; and then 
con duden; eee On 0 0 NeiAog Sg 0 b reg TY AEAT RE, _ you come 

7 to the river above Delta.” Thus far it is plain: but 

terwards, every circumſtance is perplexed and contradictory z, - 
ſo that there is no interpreting what he ſays with any con- 
ſilkency. 3 Exruubey * 0 Ne. Nos Eg 0 ig TE At Nr ru dn. 
mY L Auburn d f wore kal r em, Asana 
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aur e £79 ApaBig egi, EV de Ty Au. Kegreα FOAty KATH. q 
Euch Hevn T%OT Os * | Oemevu]au Yo oxoTy Tic To Tys HA ToXewgs. 
walemeg. Has Teo Y Kyids, 9 1 ure EKE1V0G vn EPAVION, T WS, + 
xn. 676 0 95 voteog Arrorrourng ouroc, The meaning is this 7 
* Alter Heliopolis you come to the Nile above Delta; and ay, 
60; you paſs up the river, the right hand fide is called Lane: 
«Juſt as all the country is about Alexandria and Mareotis : 7 
« but the left hand fide is eſteemed Arabia. The nome of 
1 Heliopolis ! is therefore in Arabia: and the city Cerceſoura, 1 18, 
9 in Libya, lying near the obſervatory of Eudoxus. For they 
* ſhew you an obſervatory juſt before the city Heliopolis, 1 un 
* tuated like that at Cnidus: which obſervatory Eudoxus, when, 
e in Egypt, made uſe of to contemplate the celeſtial, mp. 
< tions. This is the nome called Litopolites.” Here is a fad) 
confuſed ſcene. We are informed that above Delta on the 


right hand of the Nik was Libya, on. the left hand was. 
n N Arabia; 


A 5 


2 Vol. 1 fz 1758. 3 7:12 ge y EET TOI. 
3 Tbid. pag.1160. 
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Arabia; in which laſt was ſituated Heliopolis and it's nome; 
as Cerceſoura on the other ſide was in Libya, The author 
marks out the ſituation of Cerceſoura, by ſaying it was near 
the obſervatory of Eudbæus which obſervatory ſtood before 
Heliopolis, the city of the ſun, and in the nome of Litopolis. 
Here is a city in Libya deſcribed by an object in Arabia 
which could not well determine it, as it lay at a diſtance, 
though repreſented and applied to as near: and this object is. 
faid to ſtand before Heliopolis, the capital of a very conſider- 
able nome: and yet the author concludes that this is the nome 
of Litopolis: which is abſurd and impoſſible; for no ſuch 
nome exiſted. This paſſage has been corrected by ſome un- 
{kilful hand; and the order of things has been inverted. A 
change of place in two words, and a very flight alteration in 
one of them will reduce every thing to it's original ſtate, and 
clear up all this perplexity. The names Heliopolites and Lato- 
polites, being pretty much alike, have been tranſpoſed; and 
ſhould be made to change place again. But {till there will 
remain this difficulty, that no ſuch nome as Litopolites was 
ever heard of. Beſides, what is the meaning of y Amoroary;? 
it is neither ſenſe nor grammar; no more than j Hιν t. 
was before. The paſſage is ſtill depraved: but this feminine 
article, that is here retained, will lead us to the true reading 
as it was originally, which was 5 Amozohg. The text then 
| will 

4 There was votes Anreroarns towards the lower part of Delta to the 
weſt, called ſo from Auras xe, the city of Latona : but that was * a 


different place from this. And there was Aaroroas high up in Thebais, 
likewiſe far removed from this city. 


5 'H pv wv "HAtoroAri;: it ſhould have been d 'HAwronzng, if Heliopolis 
had been here meant: but the corrector, who changed the text from Li- 
topolis, did not know that the nome was maſculine, though the city had 
been feminine: nor, though it was Airowoais with a ſingle letter, yet it 
was Hauer, with a diphthong: he therefore left theſe remains of the ori- 
ginal reading, which in ſome meaſure lead us to the truth and confirm it. 
Out of » Airoroas; they formed *HAtoroaus. and HAworonirms, Caſaubon, in a 
ſhort note upon this paſſage, would have the place called Latopolis, ac- 


I cording 
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will ſtand thus: r H Jeb, ca Ao — ra by Ev pg e Agæ- 
Plas * ij le wv ArromoMuyg & Ty Aga gg tow, ey de Ty Abuy Kepreouge 
FONG Katz rg Evdozs Kemevy TROMA;* OEUKVUT OE Yor c, Tig go 
T1; "Haz og, xabeareg * go ThE 'Kyide, r 1 iy cœνν, EXE 
vog ry Bpayiwy Twas ννẽðð ig 0 o Os vouog HAoroATy; ourog, On the 
« right hand of the Nie is Libya, as you fail up; on the left 
Arabia. Therefore the city Litopolis muſt be eſteemed in 
« Arabia; as Cerceſoura, a place on the other ſide, i 18 adjudged 
te to Libya. Cerceſoura ſtands near the obſervatory of Eudoxus: 
< for they ſhew you in the front of Heliopolis an obſervatory 
<* &c, that Eudoxus made uſe of. Here then is the nome of 
Heliopolis: between which city and Cerceſiura this edifice 
ſtood. By this ſmall change every thing becomes clear and 
intelligible: ſo that Strabo's account agrees with that of Hero- 


dotus, which it illuſtrates; and he is no longer at variance 
with himſelf. | 


eording to Ptolemy. But the city, which he ſpeaks of, was not fituated 
here; but, as I have above mentioned, in the Theb4is Whatever this 
city was called, it was a tranſlation of the Egypiian name, - which was 
taken from the nature and ſituation of the place near the quarries. La- 
topolis, if it was ſo called, was named from the Latomiæ, quaſi duroh 
h,, from Aus, lapis : and Litopolis, which is the ſame as A ewas, is 
of the like original. It muſt be owned that Stephayus Byxant. calls this 
city urbs Latonæ: Anrous wog, mois Aiyuwre® £54 de Koi Mep@ides : bur 
he is certainly miſtaken. It was Titopolis, that was in this — 

$trabo's authority muſt be valid: he was an eye- witneſs of what he ſpeaks 
of here; and ſeems to have been very inquiſitive and exact. Hamers 
tion mentions the ſame place by the name of Litepolis: which is ſtill a 

miſtake for Litopolis, but nearer to the reading in Strabo. 
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I is very manifeſt from what J have ſaid, that not only the 

nome of Arabia and Bubaſtus were within the limits of 
Delta; but that Heliopolis, which is ſo generally referred to 
Arabia, was really a mediterranean city. Hence it is won- 
derful that ſo many learned men have determined it another 
way: who fell into this miſtake by not obſerving, that there 
were two cities of the ſame name: the one as Pliny terms it, 
interior ; * zntus, et Arabiæ conterminum, claritatis magna, Solis 
oppidum ; the other without, of leſs note, really ſituated in 
Arabia, and modern in compariſon with the former. It lay 
to the eaſt of the Nz/e, and to the ſouth of the Arabian canal; 
at the diſtance of x11 M. p. from Babylon, and xx1v from Mem- 
pbis. Hence *Harduin is unjuſt in his animadverſion on Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus : Hinc Stephani error duas efſe Helio- 
poles exiſtimantis: for there were two cities of this name, 
though different from what Stephanus ſuppoſes. It is men- 
tioned by ſeveral writers under the name of Heliopolis: but it's 


true name was Onium; which it received from Onias the ſon 
of 


: Nat, Hiſt. Lib. 5. Cap. g. 
2 Not. in Plin. Lib. 3. Cap. 9. 
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of Onias a Few, who built it. The general hiſtory of this 
affair is attended with ſome miſtakes. It is 3ſaid that Onias, 
having fled from his own country, had a great inclination to 
build a temple in Egypt in imitation of that at Jeruſalem; or 
rather in oppoſition to it. In effecting this he found much 
difficulty: and, before he could gain the aſſent and aſſiſtance 
of his brethren in that part of the world, he was forced to 
have recourſe to a prophecy, which he pretended was ori- 
ginally uttered in favour of his ſcheme. 4 In that day ſhall 
« five cities in the land of Egypt ſpeak the language of Ca- 
e naan, and ſwear to the Lord of hoſts: one ſhall be called, 
the city of deſtruction. In that day ſhall there be an altar 
ce to the Lord in the midſt of the land of Egypt, and a pillar 
ce at the border thereof to the Lord.” The learned 5 Scaliger 
has a very ingenious conjeCture, that Onias was led to the 
choice of this prefecture of Heliopolis for erecting his temple 
by this prophecy: but at the ſame time making uſe of an al- 
teration, that rendered it more in his favour. - Inſtead of 
6 Air haberes yeamer leachath, © one ſhall be called the city of 
« deſtruction ;” it is imagined. that he read it, Air hacheres 
yeamer leachath, ** one ſhall be called the city of the ſun.” 
This is a happy conjecture, and ſeems to be well grounded: 
but ſtill muſt be admitted with ſome limitation. For firſt, 
Onias could not be led to the choice of that prefecture. by 
this paſſage: © the city of the ſun” not being the place where 
he took up his refidence; nor was his: temple founded in the 
nome of Heliopolis. It was certainly diſtinct from it; as I 


have ſhewn, and will farther ad The name of Heliopolis 


Was 


See the Connection of the Old and New Teſtament by Dr. Nala. 
Part. II. Book. IV. 


4 Tſaiab.19. v. 18,19. 
5 Animadverſ. ad Euſeb. Chron. p. 144. ſub numero MDCCCLVI. 


6 Aquila and Theodotion render this paſſage Civitas Ares. Symmachus 


and St. Jerome tranſlate it t be city of the ſun. The Chaldee 3 
retains both; civitas ſolis que deftruetur, 
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was given to it by a miſtake reſulting from a ſimilitude that 
ſubſiſted between the true name Onion, and the antient On 
or Heliopolis. This he availed himſelf of; and endeavoured 
to make the paſſage in Jaiab accord with this lucky circum- 
ſtance, and be prophetic of the eſtabliſhment of his temple. 
The name was certainly given to it after it was built; and the 
prophecy was made uſe of to ſupport what was done, rather 
than to promote it. There ſeems to have been a colluſion 
between Onzas and thoſe of his party, to impoſe this name 
upon the place; in order that it might be intitled to the be- 
nefit of the prediction. This is plain from the Seventy : where, 
to give it a proper antiquity, they have ſuppoſed it to have 
been built by their anceſtors when in Egypt; and, that what 
Onias had done, was only a renewal of the antient.place and 
name. For where it is ſaid in the original that the MVaelites 
7 built for Pharaoh treaſure-cities, Pithom and Raamſes; 
the paſſage has been tampered with, and has been rendered 
thus; Ka: wixodopyorav Toke 0Xveng Tw Papa, Th Te IIe, 9d, xa 
Pais xa: Av, I ew HN %: ſomebody ſhrewdly foiſting 
in On, which is the city of the ſun,” to ſupport the pre- 
tenſions of Onias; and to prove that this was the original 
name of the place which he had new founded. I make no 
doubt but this was the reaſon of the interpolation: and I 
think it a confirmation of Scaliger's conjecture, Yet this 
paſſage ſhould prove that it was a different place from the an- 
tient Heliopolis; or elſe the tranſlators muſt be inconſiſtent 
with themſelves. The city of Onias, according to this ac- 
count, is ſaid to have been built when the Iſraelites had re- 
ſided ſome time in Egypt: for they are preſumed to be the 
builders. But there was another of the ſame name, the an- 
tient On, that is previouſly mentioned in the ſame tranſlation; 
and was prior to their coming into theſe parts. It is ſaid that 
TFoſeph, before the coming of his brethren, had married the 

daugh- 


7 Exod.1. v.11. 
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daughter of the prieſt of On at the recommendation of Pha- 
ravh : which On the Seventy very properly tranſlate Helropolis. 
Ka edu aury [Oxpacv] Ty Ace? vv Here N gem; Am 
rode aur tg Yurama., There was therefore another city 
called On, or Heliopolis; antecedent to the city of Onias, al- 
lowing it to be as ancient as they pretend, and manifeſtly a dif- 
ferent city. But, in truth, the whole of this interpretation, 
that On was Heliopolis, is an impudent interpolation, and cal- 
culated for a particular end. Some of the Helleniftic Jews 
therefore did not ſeem willing to have the credit of their 
place and temple reſt upon this reading, one ſhall be called 
* the city of the ſun;” and at the ſame time the original 
reading, Air habares, © the city of deſtruction, would over - 
throw all the good they intended to draw from the applica- 
tion: ſo that it could not ſtand with their pretenſions. There 
was therefore another expedient thought of; and, inſtead of 
the former reading, they ſubſtituted Air hazedet, that is, one 
* of them ſhall be called the city of righteouſneſs; as if they 
were diffident of the grounds that they went on before; and 
knew that the prophecy, as it was firſt moulded, could not 
relate to their temple. 

I cannot quit this ſubje&, without ſome ſtrictures on Joſe- 
phus for the part he takes in the pretenſions of Onias; and 
the miſtakes he is guilty of in the proceſs of his ſtory. He 
informs us, that Orias the ſon of Onias petitioned Prolemy 
Philometor for leave to build a temple in honour of God; and 
defired a grant of that ground that lay unoccupied in the 
nome of Heliopolis, where had ſtood an antient Egyptian tem- 
ple, that was now in ruins. It ſeems, * it was the ſpot where 
« Tatah, who lived fix hundred years before, had propheſied 
<« a temple ſhould be erected by one of his nation.“ 9 Ta- 
70 os efOuaero, Ingpur pra mw TePyry Hoaig, bc, ererw ef- 


S 


& Geneſ. 41. v. 45. 
5 Joſ. Antiq. Jud. Lib.13. Cap. 3+ 
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ergo ey £Z@XK0T101 1 e e, ura, wg de. TETW5 £v Al 
0:x000 un FN v% H, e T fag Otw um aeg Ivdauy.. Onias thexe- 
fore on the ſtrength of this 8 writes a letter to Pro- 


lemy and his queen Cleopatra.; which, as it has never, as J 
know of, been animadverted upon, I will quote at large; to- 


gether with the anſwer that was ſent in return. The letter 
was written from Alexandria. Ei DU Sb 5 
Hoa Kai peEYRAGRG Upiy Xgejꝭẽ TETENEKWG EV roig KATH aN H⁰ 
e , rug Ts Oe Gone, xa yevopeve; ev Ty Koihy Dogs N. 
Poixn, Ka eg NeovTwy ds Tow Ty HN ,, ou Toig Teac, N. 
eig ag rorug wOmopevog Te ebvg, xo mee; sun Tape, TO Kam 
gm exovrag eg, xa dic TETO OuTVEs , 6 Ko Al M 
oupCeCne da To W\nJoG Twy tego, au TO Wie Th; Forres ou 0140- 
P2Th ET:TyGEI0TATOY TOWOY e geo- & Tw TpoTxYopevopevmw Tys At 
Bae oxueupari, Bevorra TomiMnyg Vang Kai Tw eg Carty geg 
deo, TUYX ENT ful, TO SET H avarch ape: tepov xa oven] w- 
xog, odo. vc Tw WEYISW Qty, Koa Hh TE Ev TegoooAupuors, 
roig cure fETBOKG, UTEP TE OE Ka He YUIBIKOG Xa TWY TEXVW)* iy 
£Xwoww i TY ArYUTTOV KaTOIKEVTE; Ixdios, eig cure DUVIOUTEG KATH THY 
T0; * N NN oHοοον,ẽtàʃ TAX THI ECUTNETEL pAILILD Ka Yao Hoaizs 
o op TeTo Ng Eg 0uTiagnpov er AiyunT#, Kupiy Tw 
Oe * 1a Wong de TpOEQnNTEUTEL GN AG TOUT H dic Tov rowo. | 
The epiſtle 1s ſo diffuſe and lax, that it is not eaſy to re- 
duce it to Engliſh. The tenor of it is nearly this. | 
„Having in the war which you have been engaged in per- 
« formed, by the bleſſing of God, many and ſignal ſervices 
in your behalf, both in Cæle Syria and Phenicia; and hav- 
ing obſerved ſince my arrival both at Leontopolis in the pro- 
e vince of Heliopolis, and at other places where the Jeus re- 
e fide, that moſt of them have temples contrary to what they 


* ought to have, and on that account are ill-diſpoſed to one 


another; (a circumſtance I have obſerved among the Egy- 
ce plians, which takes it s riſe from the multitude of their 
ny tems» 


* 7of. Antiq. Jud. Lib. 13. Cap. 3; 
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* temples, and want of uniformity in their worſhip) and 
« having lit upon a moſt convenient ſpot, within an inclo- 
1 ſure” formerly dedicated to the goddeſs called the Agria 
< Bubaſtis; which place is full of all kinds of materials, and 
© abounding with ſacred animals: I humbly beg of you to 
ee pive me leave to clear this temple that has no owner, and is 
ee in ruins; and to build there a temple to the moſt high God, 
e upon the ſame model and the ſame ſcale as that at Feruſa- 
« Jem; for your ſake, and the ſake of your queen and your 
« children: that the Jews who live in Egypt may be able to 
meet together in one place with proper uniformity ; and be 
e ready at hand to perform any ſervices you may require. I 
te muſt moreover aſſure you, that the prophet Jaiab foretold 
< that ſuch a thing ſhould be; There ſhall be an altar in Egypt 
« 70 the Lord God. He likewiſe propheſied of” many other 
« circumſtances relating to this place.” 

From this letter. we may fee the ſcope and intention of Jo- 
ſephus in his hiſtory ; and with what caution and allowance he 
is to be read. His deſign was to aggrandize his own nation, 
by giving an account of their divine eſtabliſhment originally; 
and by diſplaying a ſeries of great events, that from the ear- 
lieſt times had happened in their favour. In doing which he 
had Moſes and the prophets before him. But, as he was to 
adapt his hiſtory to the turn and diſpoſition of thoſe he 
wrote to; he often deviates from his guides; and is apt to 

add, as well as to diminiſn; according as he thinks it may 
beſt ſuit the taſte. of thoſe. to whom his writings are ad- 
dreſſed: being not ſufficiently. attentive to the ſtrict truth, if 
he can but dreſs up his hiſtory to advantage. In reſpe& to 
this letter; ſome people would except to the propriety of an 
addreſs in this manner upon a ſubject of ſo great import- 
ance: eſpecially as Onias was at Alexandria, the. reſidence. of 
the court; and might have made his petition in perſon. It 
may likewiſe be thought particular to include the wife in an 
Wing | | R ad- 
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addreſs to a king, It ſeems likewiſe improbable that a ruined 
temple ſhould be full of ſo many things neceſſary for his pur- 
pole; G, one, U, M. Trv: tegen (racy: pregror g that is, 
« variety of materials, and beaſts for the ſervice of the altar:“ 
eſpecially, when we come to know that, if ſuch a temple did 
exiſt, it was upon the verge of a deſart. It is hard to ac- 
count for the many temples that the Jews are ſaid to have 
had in Egypt; unleſs he means ſynagogues and mporwya: : 
but thoſe were not unlawful. Nor does it ſeem politick in 
Oniat, when he had a point to carry, to ſpeak againſt the na- 
tional-worſhip of the Egyptians, and the diverſity of their rites 
and cuſtoms: it is not probable he would make his court by 
ſuch means. Beſides, the Greeks adopted the gods of the 
countries they came to: nor could any thing be urged againſt 
the variety of rites in Egypt, but what would affect equally 
thoſe of Greece. But, ſetting aſide appearances, let us exa- 
mane cloſer; that we may get better hold. The purport of 
the letter is to obtain leave to found a temple, that a prophet 
of Iſrael had foretold. It was requeſted to be built at Leon- 
topolis in the province of Heliopolis; where the goddeſs Buba/tts, 
the Aprepus aypa of the Greeks, had been formerly worſhipped. 
Here is ſuch a complication of miſtakes as one ſeldom meets 
with. If we may credit Strabo, Leontopolis was a capital city 
of a nome of the ſame name, that lay far to the weſt, and 
had it's peculiar deity. Ælian ſays that they worſhipped 
lions there: and Porphyry mentions the ſame thing. Bubaſtis, 
the Diana Agreſtis, was worſhipped at 3Bubaſtus, the capital of 
a different nome; and Heliopolis was diſtinct from both: and, 
what is extraordinary, the place petitioned for was diverſe 
from 


2 De Animalibus. Lib. 12. Cap. 7,—Kai 6 Acwv ws Neos Fpnrnevera:® nay 
epos T3 Tng Auyurle, 0 xaAvecs boo, 'Emwvpmor AH oi. Porph. de Ab- 
ſtinentid. Lib. 4. Mole d [Tyr] Atolowohilai. Strab. Vol. 2. pag. 1167. 


3 Ev Ty xa ipov egi Bungee — 1 dt Baie, var EMA YAWTEY, e- 
1s. Herod, Lib.2, Cap. 137. , 
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from all three; being neither at Leuntopolis, nor Bubaſus, nor 
in Hrhiopolis, but in Arabva. And, as to What Jeſephus men- 
tion that à temple was foretold to be built, „g 7w word 
60% I/arab ſays not a ſyllable that ſuch a temple ſhould be 
built; much leſs that a Few ſhould be the builder. | 

The anfwer that was returned by Ptolemy and Cleopatra was 
gracious: beyond meaſure. They accede to his requeſt; but 
not without ſome ſcruples whether it can be acceptable to 
God to have an Heathen temple converted to his uſe. They 
therefore beg of Onias to look to that: for they would not 
take it upon themſelves. They ſeem to pay a great deference 
to the authority of the Jew; prophet; with whom, however; 
they could have been but little acquainted ; and betray a care 
and caution about offending God, that one could ſcarce have 
expected from the worſhippers of Jupiter. A Jewiſh high 
prieft, if he had been applied to, could not have ſhewn'a 
more conſcientious regard. Onias, who was to erect the tem- 
ple, had not half the reverence and forecaſt. | 


t. 


Bait ITOAEMAIOE ua Bar KARONATPA | 
Ovi, Nai. | 

 Aveyvupey os Ty agaα j], cg emp . or To t& Ace- 
r avontth ape, Moor ayopeuvoperes 
os 7 Aypic Bx age. Alo x. YaunaCloper, 81 S. 70 Dec xt x 
gi evoy To xed0guropevoy lego EV Q&TEAYE TOW Kou WANGE Coy ig. 
Em: de ov Ong Hociav Tov mpoPyT1V tx π “ę , X00Vs TETO Tp0r1gmeevathy 


TVYXw0upev Tory ts e uro EVET S re TOV vc, ug lende 1 at 
done y erg roy Seon EH ͥ FOREVAL. 


0 king PTOLEMY and Queen CLEOPATAA 
«* To Onias, Health. 


We have read your petition; wherein you requeſt that 
** we would permit you to cleanſe and purify the ruinous 
tem- 
+ Jo. Antiq. Jud. Lib. 1. Cap. 3. 
R 2 
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*© temple at Leontapolis in the prefecture of Heliopolis, wliieh 
< 1s called the temple: of 5 Bubaſtis the Huntreſs. In reſpect 
te to which, we cannot help being under ſome doubt, whether 
« a temple built in an impure place, and which is full of 
© conſecrated animals, can be acceptable to God. 7 But 
« fince you aſſure us that Jaiab the prophet did a great while 
« ago foretel, that ſuch a temple ſhould be, we accede to your 
ce requeſt; with this proviſo, that it be done conformable to 
ce the law: ſo that we may not be found blameable before 
e God.“ © 
Such 1s the evidence of Joſephus; and ſuch his opinion 
about the prophecy, that Onias made uſe of towards the 
foundation and eſtabliſhment of his temple. To which 
opinion the very learned and pious biſhop of Auranches ac- 
cedes;. and thinks that this prophecy could refer to nothing 
elſe, and was herein moſt aſſuredly accompliſhed. S Scio aliter 
nonnullos ſenſiſſe, et bæc ad Sennacheribi et Pſammitichi tempora 
retuliſſe. Sed et res ipſa, templum nempe Dei in nedid Agypto:; 
et locus ipſe, civitas Solis; et rei auttor tam perſpicuè defignantur, 
ut aliò torqueri poſſe prophetiam haudquaquam  videatur. Cum 
preſertim accedat Joſephi auctoritas, quem duobus locis affirmatu- 
rum 


5 The goddeſs Bubaſtis was an Egyptian deity, and never diſtinguiſhed 
by a Greek title, The Greets imagined they ſaw a reſemblance between, 
her and their manifold goddeſs Diana, eſpecially in one character. They 
therefore called her Apreis Aypic in their own language, Bubaſtis in the 
Egyptian. 


It is difficult to ſay what animals were not held facred by the Egy- 
ptians: thoſe that were particularly eſteemed ſo, and moſt highly reve- 
renced, were dogs, cats, moles, hawks, owls and baboons. 


7 gut ſince you aſſure us that Jaiab did a long time ago — People 
that invent will ſometimes trip. Onias in his letter had not ſaid a ſyl- 
lable about how long it was ago. Joſepbus had juſt before mentioned it's 
being about ſix hundred years, This part of the letter is not an anfwer 
to Onias; but to Joſephus the hiſtorian, who had forgot himſelf. 


8 Huetii Demonſtratio Evangelica; propoſ. 6. The biſhop thinks the 
prophecy figuratively, ar xn, alludes to the calling of the Gentiles ;. 
but verbally, x AE to the temple of Onias. | 
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rum id non ſuiſſi puro, niſ tommuni inter Judæos opinione rete- 
ptum ſcifſit. But, with juſt defetence to this excellent man, 
I take the prophecy to relate intirely to a eireumſtance of 
more conſequence than Onias, and his temple. Jaiub, as 1 
before obſerved, makes no mention of a temple: an altar is 
figuratively ſpoken of, that was to be in the midſt of Egypt : 

which can have no reference to the temple of Ontas, that was 


not in the midſt of Egypt, nor properly in Egypt, but in A- 
rabia. It is hkewiſe contrary to the nature and tenor of the 
divine oracles; which are never ſo revealed and worded, and 
placed in ſuch a light, that a man ſhall cooperate as he liſts, 
and verify them at his pleaſure : much leſs that he ſhould, 
like Onias, make it his requeſt to an Heathen prince that he 
would give him leave to fulfil them. They are never made 
dependant on the will of man: but their illuſtration and 
completion are. often effected by perſons ignorant of the part 
impoſed upon them, and enemies to the cauſe that they. eſta- 
bliſh. Such have been the means in general, by which hea- 
ven has been pleaſed to fulfil it's high and-dark decrees : to 
which great purpoſe the very enemy of truth and his emiſſaries 
are often made ſubſervient. As to the authority of Joſe phus, 
which the learned biſhop lays a ſtreſs upon; it is not in this 
affair of the leaſt eſtimation. To ſhew the influence that 
Onias gained at the court of Alexandria, he repreſents Ptolemy 
almoſt as an ideot; by making him aſſent upon. ſuch ſlender 
motives: em de ov Ons Hoxizy Tov TpoOyT1 "7. x. e 
e acquainted with J/aiah,” ſays the king; ** but ſince you aſſure 
me he did ſay fo, I ſhall pay that deference to his words, as 
eto comply with what you deſire; depending upon your ve- 
racity. Of the ſame nature is his concern about offending 
God, by ſuffering a temple to be built to him in a polluted 
place. How is it poſſible that Prolemy, who worſhipped 4- 
pollo and Diana, ſhould think that the temple of either of 


them, though in ruins, was impure? and that he ſhould 
ſhew 
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ew greater defeterice for the Jebovab of Nucl, than for 


Gio warower, the god of his" country? It would have been 
happy for P?olemy, if theſe had been his ſentiments. There 
is ſomething contradictory in the original requeſt of Onias. 
He complains to Ptolemy of the many liga, temples, that 


the Jews had in Egypt; and the ill conſequences that enſued 


upon it: yet makes this his reaſon for building a temple, 
9 fuch an one as was at Jeruſalem. This plea muſt be abſo- 
lutely incomprehenſible to any perſons who had it addreſſed to 
them. How is it poſſible to conceive that adding to the miſ- 
chief would remedy the evil? It, furely, required ſome expla- 
nation: as it ſtands now, it is a paradox. : 
Beſides all this, Joſephus does not ſeem to be conſiſtent 
with himſelf; and, if we look farther into his account, we 
may from his own words find matter ſuffictent to overturn 
all his evidence. Let us attend to the hiftory of this affair, 
as he deſcribes it in another place. When Antiochus Epi- 
pbanes was king of Syria, he raiſed Alcimus to the office of 
high prieft; though he was not of the race of the prieſt. 
hood, nor had any title to the preferment. Onias, who claim- 
| ed 

9 To build ſuch an one as was at Jeruſalem was a bold undertaking. 


* Ortes Lipawvos bes, fie ru tv "Teporonupors apyiepeuy, Pevyu Avrioxov vn 
Lupins aries morewerra Tois Iod tog, men c MK xar dF HE 
Ilroxtpars PrnePgovers avrov, dic Y vp Avrioxov ανν ]. j,, en cvppay ea 
aurp Worn To ru Indi eIvor, £4 WeinFtin Tos ur aury Af Tow 
cen Of Toa dvar ru B oprohoyneavrog, nEWwEe EMLTpEITEW AUTW vewv T6 
HOY rug Atyunls xalartuacracyal, xo ror rarpion; dee Frpamever ror Geo. 
"OuTw Yap AvrioX's fhtv £74 paANGv EXDTOAELRWTETI 244 Te; Inda ing, Tov ev Teporohupote 
vewv TEWopT note por auTov I EuvorxwTeews Age, x WohAug 87" adrig evorbriag 


Ws GUTOY CVAAEYNCECSI a, De Bell. Jud. Lib. }* Cap. 10. O * M οfινõe 


Tine Tu ni vicr Oviag — Aupbaver Tomroy ev Tw Hu τẘ⁰ᷓ—ĩ r von, X. r. X. 


Zonaras. Vol. 1. pag. 207. Edit. Paris. 1686. In Heliopolitano pago. Eu- 

ſeb. Chron. Lib. 2. This is all a miſtake: and Ziuwvos veos both in 

Foſephus and Zonaras is erroneouſly put for Ou bios. The former in An- 

tiq. Jud. Lib. 13. Cap. 3. ſtiles him Ou rs agxiterus vere, opawrpor de ty 7 

Tarps, Theſe different accounts miſled the learned Selden to imagine that 

W ipoke of two temples: but it is certain he alludes always to one. 
elden de Succeſ, Pontificum Hebræor. Lib. 1. Cap. 8. 
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ed by right of inheritance, was fo irritated at this ill uſage* 
that he fled to Egypt: reſolving to throw himſelf at the feet. 
of Ptolemy Philametor ; between whom and Antiochus there 
ſubſiſted grievous animoſities, The king permitted him to 
come to him, and received him graciouſly. He told the 
prince of the great injuſtice done to him: and begged, as he. 
had been deprived of the prieſthood in Judæa, that he might 
be permitted to maintain that character in Egypt: and that 
the king would give him leave to build, (n,) ſomewhere on 
other, a temple for that purpoſe. He ſeconded his plea 
with a political reaſon: and aſſured Prolemy, that nothing 
would influence the Jews more in his favour, and wean them 
more from his enemy and rival, than being permitted to en- 
joy ſuch a temple. It would neceſſarily draw many of them 
into Egypt; and Ptolemy in both places would be ſure of their 
good will and aſſiſtance. This was ſpeaking to the purpoſe. 
He founded his requeſt on reaſons of ſtate; which had more- 
weight with Ptolemy than the teſtimony of Iſaiab could have 
had, or of all the prophets put together. Theſe two ac- 
counts are different, and, I think, not confiſtent : and from 
hence we may infer, that the letters quoted by Joſephus are 
not authentick. For if Onias gained acceſs to Ptolemy, ſo as 
to lay before him his plea; and (ſhewing the advantages that. 
would neceſſarily accrue to the king and his people from the 
propoſal) got his requeſt ratified :. this circumſtance precludes. 
all epiſtolary correſpondence; and renders the letters, before 
ſufficiently ſuſpected, to be unneceſſary and. vain. Not a. 
word of what is principally urged in the letters by way 
of plea is mentioned here; and what is pleaded in this. 
place is omitted in the letters. Yet both means are ſaid 
to have had the deſired effect: which is incredible. For 
one of the addreſſes muſt have been unneceſſary, and 
the account not true: which that was, I leave che reader 
to judge. 
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] took notice above of the juſt cenſure that Joſephus had 
paſſed on the Greek writers, for not being ſufficiently atten- 
tive to the truth; but endeavouring to make their hiſtories 
rather agreeable than authentick. I am ſorry to ſay of Joſe- 
Pbus, that, as he manifeſtly imitates the Greeks in other re- 
ſpects, ſo he too frequently copies them in this: and is liable 
to have what he imputes to them retorted upon himſelf. 
He is too apt to accommodate his hiſtory to the diſpoſition 
of the very people he blames: and ſometimes does not ſcru- 
ple to ſacrifice his veracity to the taſte of the times that he 
lived in. This juſtice muſt, however, be done him; that in 
the main he is a very uſeful hiſtorian: and, in reſpect to the 
age he lived in, and the circumſtances that came under his 
own cognizance, he ſeems to have uſed great diligence and 
impartiality; and his accounts are very intereſting and true. 
Hence Bochart's character of him may be fairly admitted : 
who, after having mentioned ſome miſtakes that he had found 
in him, concludes, however, with a compliment to his merit. 
2 Tot Foſephi cr tam paucis verbis decent illi ſcriptori fidem 
non eſſe temere adhihendam, cum verſatur in exoticis. Alioqui enim 
fatendum eſt nos illi plurimum eo nomine debere, quod ſue gentis 
Hiſtoriam ſummd fide et ſedulitate ſcripſerit. | 
It is manifeſt from what has preceded, that the place al- 
lotted to Ouias was not at Heliopolis as has been pretended. 
It is called by Toſephus and others ywgx Ovs, and it's true 
fituation is deſcribed in that paſſage where Mzrthridates 
marches from Peluſium to Memphis. 3 Before he could get to 


the 
2 Geogr. Sacr. pars prior. Lib. 2, Cap. 26. 


3 Joſ. Antiq. Jud. Lib.14. Cap. 8. We find that the Fews at Helio- 
polis (the ſame as Onium) were ſo very numerous, that they withſtood 
 Mithridates Pergamenus at the head of his army, and diſputed with him 
the paſſage into Egypt. G:exwAver 64 I8duios Aiyvorios, 0s T Ov Aeyopeiny 
Ywpay £4TMWXS TE. Such was the ſtate of the place, which was inhabited 
by the Zews. Let us turn to the other city of the ſame name. Strabo 
paid a viſit to it, and ſpeaks of it's former ſplendour : but fays 2 
when 
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the laſt place, the Jews of Onium, bi Tyy Ou Neyehe xwpe re 
Tomezv]&g, ſtopt him in his march. His rout was not through the 
land of Egypt; but, as we are told afterwards, ro A Nee“ h: 
ſo that Onium was exterior in reſpect to Egypt: which ſitua- 
tion is agreeable to that which is allotted it both in the 7trne- 
rary, and by Ptolemy. - I have ſhewn' that the true name of it 
was Onium; which was ſo ſimilar to the antient On or Helio- 
polis, that it began to obtain that name. This was caught 
at, and propagated induſtriouſſy. Many of the Jews were 
very averſe to the erecting this temple; and held it as much 
in abhorrence as that on mount Gerizim. For the ſake of 
ſuch the prophecy was appealed to; and, with a very ſlight 
alteration, made to ſpeak a language to the purpoſe. And, to 
give the place a proper antiquity, they pretended it was called 

Heliopolis of old; inſerting in the tranſlation of the 4Seventy, 
| e * among 


when he ſaw it, it was quite ruinous and deſolate: b Ae ov egi ravepn- 
prog ü Torre, Vol. 2. pag. 1158. He could not have ſaid this, if it had 
been the place where the Zews lived, and were ſo numerous. He more- 
over mentions the antient temple at Heliopolis, and the apartments of 
the prieſts, and particularly thoſe where Plato and Eudoxus ftudied ; but 
- ſpeaks of the whole as little frequented. Some few prieſts remained; 
but of a lower denomination, who ſtill ſacrificed there, and performed the 
more ſervile offices: but the antient prieſthood and college were no more. 
Could this poſſibly be the place where the Jews founded their temple ? 
where the law of Moſes was obſerved, and the Jewiſb rites celebrated? 


It is plain that there were two places of the ſame name; and that Oxium 
was not the antient Heliopolis. 


4 The tranſlation of the Seventy is certainly of great ſervice, and 
ſhould be allowed it's weight. But, as it ought not to be undervalued; 
ſo neither ſhould it be over-rated, nor brought into competition with the 
original. In the preface to the Yatican copy, publiſhed at Rome, the 
editors ſpeak of the firſt tranſlators as inſpired-perſons. - Conſtat enim eos 
Interpretes, natione quidem Judæos, doctos vero.Grece—Spiritu Santo plenos, 
ſacra Biblia interpretatos eſſe. And again; Septuaginta Interpretum editio 
—inſtinftu quodam divinitatis elaborata. — Septuaginta Interpretes Spiritis 
Sancti auforitatem ſecuti ediderunt. After all, there are many groſs miſ- 
takes in it: and it not only varies ſometimes from the Hebrew, but 
from itſelf; the interpretation being neither uniform nor true. This 


S | tranſ- 


\ 
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among the cities built by the Iſraelites for Pharaoh, © Or; 
<« which is Heliopolis“ Which name however it never re- 
ceived, till after it was built; and then, through a miſtake 
that they took advantage of. So that this prophecy was never 
thought of previous to it's being founded; nor introduced to 
encourage the work: but was made uſe of by Onzas and his 
friends to, eſtabliſh the temple when finiſhed, and'to fancy 
their proceeding. 

That it was generally called Onium, may be likewiſe ga- 
thered from the ſtrange miſtake that took it's riſe from this: 
name. For the Greeks in Egypt, hearing that the chief temple 
of the Jews was ealled Ow, Onium; and, as J have often ob- 
ſerved, catching at every ſimilitude of ſound; imagined that 
this name was derived from the Greek word oz; which in their 
language is well known to fignify a particular animal. They 
therefore concluded that they had found out the ſecret object 
of the Jewiſb worſhip; and that all their devotion was paid 
to an Saſs, This notion was ſoon propagated: and it was 
aſſerted, that in the veſtibule of every Jewiſb temple there 
was an aſs's head. Hence thoſe ſatyrical verſes; 

o ;ura, verpe, per Anchartum ; i. e. aſinum: 
and in another place,. 
7 Tudeus licet et porcinum numen adoret, 
Et Cilli ſummas devocet auriculas; ſc. aſini. 
Nor did this ridicule ſtop here: it reached even the Chriftians : 
between whom and the Jeus there was a wide diſparity : but 
the Greeks did not trouble themſelves to find. out the diffe- 
rence, Hence aroſe that idle and blaſphemous notion about: 


the 


tranſlation is ſuppoſed to have been made in the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
dielpbus: but it certainly was not all done at one time, nor by the ſame 
hand. See Prideaux's Connection. Part. II. Book. I. 


5 Tanag. Fabr. Epiſt. Criticæ. Spanbeim is of a contrary opinion; 
and Haſæus in his treatiſe de Onolatreid, which I have not ſeen. 
6 Mart. Lib. XI. Epigr. gs. 


7 Petron, Fragmenta, 
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the God of the Chriſtians, Deus Cbriſtianorum Onochboirites; 
and the title that was given them of A/inarii, They likewiſe 
had the credit as well as the Fes, of having an aſs's head 
an their churches. for an object of their worſhip. All which 
took it's riſe from the name of * temple, and the miſtakes 
in conſequence of it. 

As this temple was built in imitation of that at Jeruſalem, 
ſo it ſurvived it not long: and there ſeems to have been ſome- 
thing extraordinary in it's cataſtrophe. Our bleſſed Saviour 
and the prophets had foretold the rum of the Jeiſh nation, 
and the deſtruction of their temple at Feruſalem: which tem- 
ple Veſpaſian had been very deſirous of ſaving, but could nat 
prevent it's being deſtroyed. For it was the determined will 
of God, which he had declared by the prophets, that the 
daily ſacrifice ſhould ceaſe, and the Few: polity be no more. 
If the temple of Onxias had remained, this decree might in 
ſome meaſure have appeared to have been evaded; and the 
prophecies would have been rendered leſs complete. It was 
ſituated ſo remotely; and was ſo obſcure, that one would 
have 1magined it could not have alarmed the jealouſy of 
the Romans, nor have deſerved their notice. Veſpaſian, how- 
ever, was moved to deſtroy it: and, hearing of ſome diſtur- 
bances among the Fews, gave orders for it's 3 demolition : act- 
ing herein as an inſtrument of God's vengeance, to the con- 
ſummation of theſe prophecies upon the Jewiſb nation; 
which were thus far pp completes. | 


8 Aurac [Kaine] un wav eig £v aIpoor mae r Auw tov 

er Ty Oym xxAvjrry vews xzgeac run Idi. Fo. Bell. Jud. Lib. 7. Cap. IO. 
* defer the deſtruction of it to the reign of Trajan. The temple 
upon mount Gerizim had been deſtroyed long before; probably when 
n took Samaria. See 72 Bell. Jud. Lib.1. Cap. 2. 
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OF THE > 
SHEPHERDS IN EGYP T, 
: AND THE 


L AN Dor Gee 
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Y endeavour has been, throughout this argument, to 
ſhew that there were no provinces of lower Egypt to 
the eaſt of the Mie; which I have been obliged to prove by 
all poſſible means. As many of the antients ſpeak of pro- 
vinces in thoſe parts: and all the moderns place the Arabian 
nomes there; without knowing that there were two cities of 
the ſame name; they have cauſed great confuſion in the geo- 
graphy of Egypt, Ptolemy ſeems to ſpeak only of one Arabian 
nome: but, as others add to it both Heliopolis and Bubaſtus ; 
and they are all three referred alike to that part of the 
world; I ſhall join them together. It is to be obſerved, that 
theſe are the only provinces that have been eſteemed Arabian. 
It may therefore be aſked, how they came to have this par- 
ticular mark of diſtinction; to which at firſt ſight they ſeem 
to have little pretenſion? There were many prefectures down- 
ward upon the Peluſiac branch of the Nile, that were rather 
more advanced towards Arabia: and there were others above, 
that were really fituated in that country, and yet not termed 
Arabian. Whence then came the provinces we are ſpeaking 
of, above all others, to be thus denominated, and to be 
con- 


CC 
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continually referred to Arabia? What could be the cauſe of 
this remarkable diſtinction? My anſwer is, that they were 
called ſo from the Arabian ſhepherds, who had formerly 
ſettled in theſe parts; and held them for many years. This 
leads me to a very intricate piece of hiſtory, which has em- 
ployed the wit of ſome of the moſt learned men; and has 
never been happily diſcuſſed. And I ſhall think myſelf par- 
ticularly fortunate, if I can clear it up to the ſatisfaction or 
the reader. 

The true Arabian nome was wick more than the land of 
Gofhen,. called by the Seventy Feooeu Tys Aga. We are told 
by Syncellus that Egypt had been in ſubjection to a threefold 
race of kings; who are termed the Auritæ, the Meſtræi, and 
the Egyptian. Syncellus places the Aurite firſt of the three, 
- becauſe he thought they were firſt in time. The Meſtræi were 
undoubtedly the genuine deſcendants of Mizraim, who firſt 
gave name. to. the country: the traces of which are not yet 
2effaced; Al Cabira, and, indeed, the whole of Egypt being 
called Mezre at this day. The Auritæ were the Arabian 
ſhepherds, and their kings; who reigned here a conſiderable 
time, maintaining themſelves by force; till, after many 
ſtruggles, they were. finally expelled. by the natives. The ori- 
ginal account of theſe people we have from Manetho; whoſe 
words I ſhall quote at large. | 

3 E'yevero Baoixeve nu, Tino; ovoruc* er he, ux 010" brug, 0 
Oeog avTETVEUC EY, - x. Tapcudog ws e ry TE0G GVGTOAYTV EBW, arb 
10. To evg œονννννν, Lr apy oat; - E714 TV XN eg g re,, x 
ox31ws af TRUTIV KATE v αεrg dN Kau T5 WVEMOVEUT VT AG 
EV QUTY XEIPWE HpEVOL, TO, AOUTFOV. TAG TE WOAE: WHhwy EVETONC RV, KO TH. 
bega Twy Jew HTS. Lac ds Toig eM ,˖G err mw; 
exęncaro, rug He , Twy de Ka To TERVE v YUVGUKG 618 

- OuAtay- 


2. Chronograph. Edit. Pariſin. 1652. pag. 51. 
See the authors cited at pag. 103, note 7. 
3 Joſeph, Contra Apion. Lib. 1. f. 14. Edit. Havercamp. 
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du Aeiey axyorreg: Tepas de na ooihem eve tc au E070 s; wu of 
m Lehr. Kai ouro; er Ty MeyaPi0k nerEywerog, YU Te cvs Xt: ect] bo 
Xwgew deomoroyu, wa: Pozgay en reg EWITHCERTRTONG KATBAET W ro- 
wog HHN de x Th eg wore nTPANTET? mem, goof 
ATTupuo), rere felgen 10.XV0YTWP, ech eri Uf Ty; worn; (Bac 
Azuag Oo.. "Evpwy de & voy Tp Carry r E ,,h%“lnn r, Efe 
ww puev wog avarohyy Ts BE. vera,, . xaruperny 0 amo Twog 
N I.tñ Yeonoying Avuapiv r. EKTUWEY re, Kats Tag TELXNETW oxupwr 
TA&TYV ETOINOEV, EVOIKIO NG QUTY Ku mano OM AIT WY Sig E100 Kot D . 
cpcrg Hui ago % Oven . Ev0ads x Jegeiay nero, 
r fey TITOPETPWY Kt (447 Noi TW AXPEXIYAEVOE T'OX Js K. Tag x N 
Tis Teo; Poſov Twv eg eU emnpurnus yuuvnCuy. . Aptes d eveexcudexce 
ery Tov Gov ereheuTyoe. Mera Tera de Erepog. efdaoineure TEroaph 
Xa TET|CAKOVTH ETM, Kahupeves Bjet. Meg. ov Mg ATaxpas, i 
* TAIGUOVTR ETY Hts ανẽ r. Exeſſa de xa: Ar £ ou = 
XOVvT%, Xo Ioevineg MEITYKOVTHR Kot νe‚a¾iů eur. Eri roi de xa Aooic 


eye K.224 TETTUPRKOVTC 1044 [hVNVO duo. Kai Bros eU F Ev euro 6e 
noa Tpwro apXovTEG, TONEWEVTES es Ka MOD EvTES fre nov Ths AryuTls 
Cg ru Cv. ExaAeTo 08 To TULWRy auTwv tive; TK LO, ruro 
os 685 G NE rosige vo yay TK xaY' 4 bEAVY YAWTTAV Baciren on- 
lane. To de LNE rj. Es Ku TOYEVEG, KOTH THV KOWNV di END, 
Xa ETw CuvTiJepevoy yiverus TK TOL. Tues os Meyuow auryc 
A ga Ga- GW. 
« We had formerly a king named Timaus: in whoſe reign, 
« I know not why, but it pleaſed God to viſit us with a 
„ 4blaſt of his diſpleaſure: when, on a ſudden, there came 
« upon this country a large body of obſcure people from the 
<« eaſt; and with great boldneſs invaded the land, and took it 
e without oppoſition. The chief of our people they reduced 
ce to their obedience; and then in a moſt cruel manner ſet fire 
« to their towns, and overturned their temples. Their beha- 
„ y1our to the natives was very barbarous: for they ſlaugh- 
e tered 


4 2 Kings.19. v.7. * Thus faith the Lord—Behold, I will ſend a blaſt 
<< upon him | Sennacberib ].“ 


* 
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e tered the men, and made ſlaves of their wives and children. 


At length they conſtituted one of their body to be their 


king, whoſe name was Salatis. He reſided at Memphis; 
holding all the upper and the lower Egypt tributary, and 


e having his garriſons in every place of conſequence. He 


took particular care to ſecure every part to the eaſt: as the 
«< Afyrians were then very powerful; and he foreſaw that 
they would one time or other make an attempt upon his 
* kingdom.” And having obſerved a city, that lay particu- 
<* larly commodious in the nome of Sais; being ſituated to 
A the eaſt of the Bubaſtite river; whoſe name was 5Avaris (a 
e name that had ſome relation to the antient theology of the 
nation): this city he built, and ſtrengthened with very 
« {ſtrong walls; placing in it a garriſon of two hundred and 


« forty thouſand men. Hither in ſummer he reſorted; to 


receive the corn which he exacted, and to pay his army; 
e and at the ſame time to make a ſhew of exerciſing and di- 
« ſciplining his troops, by way of terror to other nations. 
This king, after having reigned nineteen years, died: Beon 
* ſucceeded him, who reigned forty four years: then Aba- 
« chnas, thirty fix years and ſeven months: after him Apophis, 
« ſixty one years: then Janzas fifty years and one month: 
and, laſt of all, Aſis forty nine years and two months. 


<** Theſe fix were the firſt of their kings: who were always in | 
« a ſtate of hoſtility with the natives; and were endeavour- . 


ing, if poſſible, to root out the very name of an Egyptian. 
© The whole body of this people were called Hulſas, that is, 
< Royal Shepherds, For the farſt ſyllable, in the ſacred dialed, 
- 2 9 vo | cc ſig- 

S Avapiw, vel (quod idem eft) KEapw in libris omnibus. Havercamp's note 
at pag. 445. Avaris and Abaris are to be ſure convertible, and likely to 
be put one for the other, according to the Grecian manner of hay" 4 

But, in this paſſage, they muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed; being diffe- 
rent places, and not of the ſame etymology : as I ſhall hereafter ſhew. 


Avaris was in Delta, and was a city and province: Abaris ſtood without 


in Arabia, and ſeems to have been only a large town. See Additional 
Remarks. | | 
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« ſignifies a King; as the latter, in the popular language, ſig- 
« nifies a ſhepberd. Theſe two compounded together conſti- 
ce tute the word * Theſe beagle are ins to have been 
* Arabians.” 
Joſephus, having Be us this abſtract from Manetho, diſſents 
4 him in the ſignification of the above name of the Sy⁵ 
herd Kings; and. deduces it from an etymology. more agree- 
able to his own ®opinion. He then proceeds to inform us 
farther from Manetho, that the Shepherds maintained them-' 
ſelves in Egypt five hundred and eleven years. At laſt the 
people of upper Egypt roſe in oppoſition to them: and under 
Haliſphragmuthoſis defeated them; and having beleaguered them 
in their ſtrong hold 7 Avaris, after ſome time expelled them 
the country: this was effected under the influence of Thum- 
mofis, or Tethmoſis, as he is called in another place, the ſon of 
the former king: that, upon their departure, they were afraid 
of going towards Afyria; and therefore betook themſelves to 
the country called afterwards Judea, and built Jeruſalem. 
After this, there occurs at ſome interval a piece of. hiſtory 
relating to another ſet of people, who were ſojourners in 
Egypt in the reign of Amenophis. Theſe were in abſolute 
ſubjection to the prince of the country, and treated by bim 
as ſlaves, becauſe they were infected with the leproſy. As 
they increaſed in numbers to a great amount; he employed 
them in the ſtone quarries that were on the eaſt ſide of the 
Nile, in company with ſome of the Egyptians. It is ſaid of this 
prince, that he longed much to be admitted to the preſence 
of the gods, as Orus, a former king, had been. But it was 
told him that his wiſh would never be accompliſhed, till he 
| | purged - 


6 He ſuppoſes it to ſignify a captive : which, ! is leſs appli- 
cable to the Iſraelites than the other title, in the room of which it is 
ſubſtituted. 


7 KaraxatuoIna d' ce rowo a pupuy Xr pypiuv Y Spfr. Avapw 
S v row. %. r. A, Fo. Contra Apion. Lib. 1. 9.14. 
1 
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— | the Keen quarries: wid, — 
der great mconvemences in that place, upon a remonſtrance 
made to him, he granted them for a retreat the erty * Auris, 
where the former Shepherds had reſided, that now lay defolate. 


Auyvtrrs c M- vert u q. Te m pograder; or. wer rurug 
eig rag NDoroping rag ep 1 To; ene, liege r Ne C eu- 
Tor —T wp g: Tas pep": waxed we Xooves bearog dux her rah WgEVT WV, 
at © Bach, ive rh ee aro Kar ORETIV EW g, 
Tv Tore Twy Toievwy egpnuuſurur moniv, Avapiv rovexupyrev. Eg: 
F 1 ox, xeare Ty FroXoyiny eywobev, Tu. 

The whole quotation from Maneths is too long to be given 
at large: and it beſides contains many confuſed circumſtances, 
that are not neceſſary to be related here. Let it ſuffice, that 
this people © choſe ptr; a leader; one who was a prieſt 
« of Heliopolis, and whoſe name was Ofarfiph. He enjoined 
ee them to pay no regard to the gods of the country, nor to the 
*« animals which were held ſacred by the Egyptians; but to ſa- 
e crifice and feed indifferently: and not to have any conne- 
e ctions out of their own community.—In ſhort, this prieſt of 
Heliopolis was the founder of their republic, and their law- 
« giver: and after he had liſted himſelf with this body of men, 
he changed his name to Moſes.” O.. eig ravrm [Avago] eit N· 
oyreg, Ka Tov roy TETOY eig co ααναν EYOVTES, vyefrobæ dur Neyo- 
MEVOY TWG TWY H Wũ ·— lage Oo agouPoy ESI avTo* xai TETH Wei 
gægxνο g EV v fir Na. 0 vgerror Ae euro; vouor eJero, 


uunre TEOTKUVELY Jews, ure r. u N -. & Alyuirre Heteig eee dp 


Coco emexer Na. uundevog, Wavre Te ue Kc avarouw* Fuanrer Fei ds 


pndevs 


It was the city Maris which was given to them at this ſeaſon, and 
for this purpoſe. Some MSS read Auapu; but the better have ABagu, 


9 Joſephus contra Apion. Lib, 1. 5 26. 
i Joſepb. Tbid. 
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From hence we learn that there Was a twofold race of peb⸗ 
ple, who ſojourned in Egypr : and, however their hiſtory 
may be in ſome reſpects confuſed; yet much light may be 
obtained from it upon a cloſe examination. They were eath 
of them eſteemed Shepherds ; as will be found upon fatther ii 
quiry. The firſt Shepherds were lords and conquerors :* the 
others were ſervants; and had the very city given them to 
inhabit, which the firſt had evacuated. Theſe latter are 
manifeſtly a ſeparate and diſtinèt people: and, though they 
may have ſome circumſtances blended and miſplaced ; F Yo 
from the name of their leader and lawgiver, it is plain that 
they were Iſraelites. As to the firſt, they are ſuppoſed to 
have been Arabians; and are ſaid to have come from the eaſt. 
Indeed, every nation, that ever came out of ia into Egypt, 
muſt ultimately come from the eaſt: there being but one way 
info the country, which was by the 1#hmus between the two 
ſeas. If this was the ſenſe of Manetbo, it was ſaying no- 
thing. It was a circumſtance common to every nation that 
way, which viſited the land of Ham. His meaning was, 
that they came from a country ſituated eaſtward, in reſpect to 
that which they came to. They were undoubtedly the Au- 
ritæ: and the city they founded was Auris, called by the 
Grecians Auægig and ſometimes AC 916 (Avaris and Abaris ) by 
an eaſy and natural infleCtion. The city Avaris is no other 
than the city 3 e, Ur or Aur, which n Hebt and fire; 


of 


» We ſee here the trac the hiſtary both. of 77 and Moſes ; 
which are blended together? 2 as they ar ate by almoſt every write; 7125 


fane hiſtory, who mentions them, or alludes to their tranlactions. 


„ The Avsgss of Tatian, from wit. Ses g 69. Edit. Oxon. 1700. he 
fame as the Qupiz of Eupolemus, and the Aovapur of Ptolemy Menden. 


7 


ANGQIENT, HIN BOT PT eps M7 
of. which. clement... he og been n pg ers, 
45 all the Aravigns. Ware, heir chic kay 
poſed .to be the Heaheſtus of the Greek 
Vulcan of the Latins, a a ſome eſteem 
Grering nearly to their Orgnys an 855 a, ich were d 
rived from it. Arrian lays that * the Arab Kher mr 
<< ly, two gods, Ouranus and. Dionyſus” 5 AgzBas boo — 
Hows -Fop Ougavoy Te x Te A . Herodotus, ſpeaks wilt pa 
the me. purpoſe; but calls. theſe deities \ Dionyſus and Oura- 
nia: 5 Along de eoy phEVOY, 36064 D Ougavmm iyeorra⸗ en ref 
Ceo 0s Fov. a Avovugov, OuporaAT, 7 os Ougarm, AMAGT 3 that 
< they called the firſt of theſe Ourotalt, and the latter Alilat. I 
wonder, that 7Bochart and other learned men ſhould be at All 
puzzled. about the name Ourotalt: for, though there! : 18 a re- 
dundaney of one letter, yet it is nothing elſe hut TN > 
Al *Orath, the Alorus of the Greek writers miſplaced, The 
miſtake aroſe from Herodotus, or the perſon he copied from, 
not being uſed to the eaſtern way of writing from the right 
to the l left: who has therefore been guilty of this little miſ- 
carriage in reducing the words to order. The other | deity, 
Alilat, has ever been in vogue among the Arabian, whoſe 
name they introduced upon every occaſion. It is mentioned 
by 9Conflantine Porphyrogennetus ; as well as by Euthymius 
7 . and the author of the Saracenica, with an invoca- 
tion 


Various have been the opinions of the learned about this people. 
Auritarum nomine intelliguntur Dii Semidei 


Ke, tempus hiſtoricum præ- 
ceſſere. Marſham. Sec. VIII. And yet he ſürpoz that they received their 
name from the city Aharis. - Perizonius, Vol. 1. pag. 24. allows only the 
8005 to be the Auritæ; which is a very nice diſtinction of a Point not to 
be diſtinguiſhed. 

s De it. Alex. Lib. 7. 

6. Lib. 8. 

* Weg A n pars prior. Lib. 2. ; Cap. 19. e 0 
"s Taikead of 4! Orath or 41 Orr, Or Nea 4 
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tion of the goddeſs at large. Tha laſt of thes.calls/it an 
impious and deteſtable addreſs, which is recited in the follow- 
ing words; Allah, Allob,; Oua Coubar Allab, It is moreover 
faid that ** Ou fignifies g ater, and. Coubar great; by which is 
e meant both Venus and tht Moon: Ex de Rege Th; pooapas 
CUT WV We nA. gor ouTws, AXAa, AXac, Ou KH AXA. 
0 . ANN genvrra- Veog, 70 d. Oua ue S, To & Ku{omp e- 
yam ur un Ten xa I APgodiry* Heog. This is not ex- 
preſſed, nor interpreted quite truly: but I ſhalt ſay more 
concerning it hereafter. It was an invocation of ſo long 
ſtanding among the Arabians, that Mahomet could not make 
them lay it aſide; and therefore adopted it into his own reli- 
gion: wiſely admitting, what he could not hinder; but it was 
with ſome alteration; L Allab Allah, Mohammed Reſul Allab: 
God is great, and Mabomet is his prophet.” 

The true meaning of the above names is obſcured by their 
being interpreted and explained by the deities of the Greeks - 
and Romans; who ſtrove to find a ſimilitude between their 
own gods, and the gods of every country they came to: per- 
ſuading themſelves, that they were all the ſame under diffe- 
rent *denominations. This was the caſe with reſpect to the 
gods of the Germans and Gauls, as well as thoſe of Syria and 
Egypt; which they adopted for their own. And had they 
travelled to the Ganges or to China, it would have been all 
one: they would have done the ſame by W:/inou and Ixora, 
Brama and Somonacodoma, or by Witzli-putzli at Mexico. 
They preſumed to have an acquaintance even with the JEHO- 
VAH of the Jews: and 3Plutarch aſſures us, he was no other 

| than 

Anonym. Auftor de Saracenorum principe e hiſtoria, ung cum Euthymis 
 Zygabent Ti Elench, Sectæ Iſmatlitice. pag. 70. operd Sylburg. 1595. 
They adopted fo many different deities, that there were no leſs than 


three hundred gods of the title of Jupiter. Varro trecentos Foves ( five 
Jupiteres dicendum) intreducit, Tertul, Apolog. Cap. 14. l 

3. Tu N, a, On, ov To. π h ν Neon, 0 Aapmpic, tutor, OpTEY VV 
4%, WV ptvers avitorra Tunairt, Aovurev eyypuDris, x ymoTos Tois Efpa- 
Tl 
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than Bartbur. 4Thcitus mention it as" a eber notion. 
Such was thelt vatiity and ignonitice;” In tHe place before us 


they eſteemed Aorus both us" Dry und Vulrun: Which is 
inconſiſtent. But if an antient Chalm cu have ſpoken 
in the affair, he would have ciſblaimetl all reſemblance ot 
connection; and would have thought both Himſelf and his 
deity injured by ſuch a compariſon. He was, doubtleſs, 
guilty of idolatry in worſhipping the ſupreme Deity, the 
diſpenſer of light and every other bleſſing, under a reſem- 
blance: yet there are degrees even in idolatry. He was not 
ſo groſs in his worſhip, or in his conceptions, as the Greeks 
and Romans were; who pretended to a partnerſhip with him 
in his religion. His Alorus had no reſemblance to the 5 god 
of grapes, nor to Mulciber the blackſmith, He would have 
deemed ſuch a compariſon an abomination. The ſuperſti- 
tions of old were not uniform; nor were the gods of different 
nations the ſame. It is therefore wonderful that „ Cbriſtian 
writers ſhould run into the ſame errors: copying the Greets 
in their idle notions; and making infererices from a ſuppoſed 
reſemblance and identity, which never exiſted. 

The meaning of Al Orus is © the god of 7fire;” as EI 
Allath is god the fun.” The Shepherds were called Auritæ 
from the chief object of their worſhip: and their kings were 
ſtiled 3 of 8 Alorus; accordin 8 to the Greeks, the prieſts 
of 


lp 6 awoppnooic ; j 1 TW ovrs Aoyos £8 TiC 0 TETOV ext 15th Tov auTov 12 10 


de Moipayerns zem, em rurob, kitty e op" — a Eln ai N08 
AEVW, und cAACY H ẽ/. Sympof. Lib. 4. Probl. 5. 
+ Hiſt. Lib. 5 


The name Py Bacchus came from them ; but his baſe attributes were 
the produce of Greece and Rome. 

6 See Hyde, Huetius, Bochart, and even the great Sir Jaac Newton. 

7 Diod. "Sic. Lib. 1. pag. 8. Herodot. Lib. 2. Cap. 3. 

8 Alorus is originally a Babyloniſh god and hero. As a god it repre- 
ſents the ſun, the ſuppoſed god of Tight and fire: when it betokens a 
man, it ſeems to refer both to Chus and Nimbrod; but more particular- 


ly to the latter, who was the firſt monarch upon earth, and the firſt 
deified hero. 
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of Vulcan! WR Müde often occurs in the antient annals of 
Ege. Proth theſe particulars we may infer that they came 
froth Bahn a Wiintry that lay due eaſt from Egypt; and 
which was the original feat öf the genuine Hrubiuns, and the 
true wurce Whence thei?" religion flowed. Tlle two printi- 
pal cities of that country were Ur, or, as it is otherwiſe writ- 
ten, Aur, and Babylon. In memory of which they built two 
of the ſame name in Egypt. The place of reſidence, where 
their kings held their court, Was Memphis: but the pro- 
vinces, that they were particularly ſeiſed of, were Phaccuſa 
and Heliopolis. In all theſe places they introduced the Teba 
Schamaim, or Zabian worſhip, together with the worſhip of 
fire. Hence we learn from Herodotus, that Vulcan was par- 
ticularly honoured at Heliopolis and Mempbis. Both theſe 
places they are faid to have built: and to the latter they gave 
the name of Ain Shems or Shemeſh, that is, * the fountain of 
« the ſun: which the Egyptians ſeem to have pronounced 
On, and ſometimes Auen. The temple was called Beth-/hemefþ : 
and they are both frequently alluded to by the prophets and 
ſacred Writers, together with the neighbouring province Bu- 
baftus. 9 The young men of Aven and Phibeſeth ſhall fall 
« by the ſword: and theſe cities 'ſhall go into captivity.” 
te He ¶ Nebuchadnezzar} ſhall break alſo the images of Beth- 
« /hemeſh, that is in the land of Egypt; and the houſes of the 
« gods of the Egyptians ſhall he burn with fire.” Theſe names 
given to the places, and the worſhip introduced there, be- 
ſpeak them of Arabian original. And *Pliny tells us, that 
Juba in his hiſtory particularly maintained that Heliopolis was 
built by Arabians. Fuba tradit=—= Solis quoque oppidum, quod 
non procul Memphi in #gypti fitu. diximus, Arabas conditores 
babere. And: 3Diodorus Siculus alludes to the ſame circum- 
| 517 be 10 ot 51; ono 191 2119.7 Nance, 


| 9 Exek. 30. V. 17. A 2707 : 233" For FN 
eren 
2 Nat. Hiſt, Lib. 6. Cap. 29. 

Nr 6 


3 Lib.r, pag. 32. 28 
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ſtance, when, he ſays, that, Neger eus, or, the prince Ora, was 
the founder, of Memphis Ounoguy gurere Tora MeyOes inane 
garun Tus a. Aue For Oras18, a ame of Chaldean grir 
ginal; by which their chief gdeity a4; fignißjed: 25 Well as, 
ſome. of their kings, ho aſſumed. the;name,to themſelygs, or 
had it beſtowed upon them by their ſubjects. The worſhip, 
of Orus was brought into Ext by the Arabjuns, and ſuper- 
added, to the, religion of the country. And as the Greqians 
called the city .Aur in Egypt Averis and Aouaris; ſo they li- 
quidated and, changed the name of Orus, whom called 
Aouueris, by the ſame inflexion: whoſe: hiſtory we have epi- 
tomized in 5Pluterch in the ſame manner as I have repre 


ſented. Ty fn ve Origer yerer d Ty d eurtgg ren | Apungy;; 
ou ATTY , o Ka FeeGuregov "pov en N %. vhsluo3 
The Greeks, and Romans called theſe: people Arahigns but 
theix true name was Cuſban or *Cuſeans; the ſame. that they 
gave to the province where they ſettled. This is evident Om 
the etymology of Phaccuſe, which is compounded, of #21 nm, 
Phacat Cuſan, or the canal of Cuſban: being called from the 
canal that it was bounded. by, as many places in Et were, 
ſuch as Athri bis, : Cnoufbss, Bebeſitis, Phitbom. New. Cuſh 0 
eng 8 almoſt always relate to Arabia. fy 
me, 


4 The ciry Uri in Chaldea is called Oupiæa: Ev wehe ug BaConmas Ka- 
lau, rg A Won Qupim. Eupolemus apud Exe. Pr E Nor. 
Lib. 9. Cap. 17. Edit. Paris. 162 8. 

5 De id. et Ofir. Eu a Tov jarv Oo199 E HAU Kats Tov Apenpuv. Ibid. 
Erlen d Paci xa ror Apunęe is doro Texorevai, Xa, x&Auo9ai wptoburepor pon 
in” AryvaTuv, Aro dt ü re EMA. Ibid. It ſhould be corrected 
_ the above, and written. Aung. That Aoueris and Orus are no other 
TRA the Hebrews is plain from Manetbo; who calls him by that 


— * and ſays, that he was admitted to the ſight of the gods, and that 
Amenop his d red the fame 'ptivilepe, Nec wyeveo Fa, ta r woot NYP.. — 


ſo 7 da in'the old copies. n. contra Rpion. Lib. 26. 
6 The people here mentioned are ſpoken of under the names of 4- 
rabians, Ethiopians, Cuſeans, Cutbeans, men of Cuſb and Cutba. 
There muſt have been two places of this name, one a village upon the 
eanal, the other a city and capital of a nome, if Pens be quite 
true, which laſt was fituated in Dela at the extremity oppoſite © Babylon. 
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Some, indeed, have thought that Ethiopia is meant by Cu- 
ſhan: .but, Bocbart has proyed. paſt contradiction that it ſi- 
gnifies Arabia. I ſaw. the tents of Cigſban in. affliction : 
« and the curtains of the, land of Madian did tremble.” 
Where the two places are put as wodwape; and what the 
land of Madian was, is well known. Zipporab the wife of 
Moſes, is termed 9Cu/itis; and the was of Midian. But no- 
thing can ſhew ut more clearly than the P/alm/t * © Behold 
« Philifiia and Tyre, with Ethiopia: where the arrangement 
points out the nation alluded to. And, I will make the 
« land of Egypt utterly waſte and deſolate, from the tower of 
ce Syene even unto the border of , Ethiopra;” A turri Syenes 
uſque ad terminum Cbus. Where Chus maſt ſignify Arabia: for 
Syene ſtood upon the borders of Ethiopia proper; therefore 
that country cannot be meant here. There would be a great 
diſtance implyed, and no interval. 3 H Js Luyy wa 4 Dagan. 
riyn, 1 fe eri THY oa 7e A. Nh, xa. TyYg AN f Wokg, i d e 
TW Ne. N TeoXkejpaerns It had therefore been rendered better A- 
rabia; for that is here meant. However, there is not that 
difference in opinion, which Bochart imagines: for they that 
ſuppoſe Chus to ſignify Etbiopia, mean not Ethiopia proper; 
but Arabia, For many of the antients placed Ethiopia in 
Arabia Felix: others extended it to Perſia and India: Ethiopia 
being with them in acceptation like India with others; a very 
lax and undefined term, that they uſed in a moſt unlimited 
manner; of which many 4inſtances might be produced. 


Joſe- 


7 Geogr. Sacr. pars prior. Lib. 4. Cap. 2. 
8 Habbak. 3. v. 7. 

9 Numb. 12. v. 1. 

1 Pſalm. 87. v. 4. 

2 Ezex. 29. v. 10. 

3 Strab. Vol. 2. pag. 1171. 

+ Philoftratus ſpeaks of Ethiopians that were Indians : Al Noni fe 


weouv evrauJa, Yes Ivdixev, De vit. Apollon. Lib. 3. Cap. 20. AlNeweg 
a Iod au .. Euſeb. Chron. Pag: 25. 


ANc1txT' His Tory of EGYPT, &c. 15; 
 Foſephus was aware of this error, and therefore makes a pro- 


per diſtinction; telling us, that, though ſome of the Arabian 
were injudiciouſly called 5Erhigpians, yet their true name was 
Cuſeans : 6 A. Ntorreg Yao, 7 note [Xe] 5 ET K. vuv | bro EQUT Wy TE XN 
roy & Ty Aw Tavrwv, Keoaio RH. Hence we find, that all 
thoſe who were deſcended from' Chus, and whom ſome people 
termed Ethioprons, were tiled among themſelves, and by all 
the people of Afia, Cuſcant. Chus is called his ſelf an Ethio- 
pian, which cannot be conſtrued a native of Africa: 7 Rug A.- 
bio) Xug, eg & Albig. The Alexandrine Chronicle fi peaks to 
the ſame purpoſe: Eyzv10y & E, n x Th; Dung Tv Rap, Rug 
euch, 0 A. Noi, gig eyernos Tov NiuSpud yiyarra. The Cuſeans 


5s See Hyde Relig. Vet. Pers. Cap. 8. pag. 2 7. Mar /ham Canon 
Chron. r 495566 LOBAMT eee YET. 


r "Taps. IE ON 


7 Sncelli Chronograph. pag. 47. Edit. Paris. 1652. The Arabians are 

generally ſtiled Ethiopians by Procopius. Xus, & ov Aiywwes: Euſeb. 
Chron. PIT. Edit. Scalig. Ka "Tp0nAJo0 av tx pv Xus NN ,˖,jꝭj, A Joes 
zuroi cg. Zonaræ Annales, Lib. 1. Cap. 3. Bocbart goes too far in ſup- 
poſing that Cuſban refers always to Arabia. As the Arabians were in 
ituation near to the land of Canaan, they were better known to the I/ 
raelites than the weſtern Ethiopians could poſſibly be; who were however 
deſcended from Chus, as well as the others, and ſometimes alluded to in 
Scripture, and called Cuſeans. Therefore in theſe caſes the ſenſe of the 
text muſt direct us. Can the Cyſean change his ſkin, or the leopard 
ee his ſpots?” Jeremiab 13. v. 23. This relates to the weſtern Ethiopians. 
So does the paſſage in Chap. 46. v. 9. of the ſame. prophet : << Come 
up, ye horſes; and rage, ye chariots; and let the mighty men come 
« forth: the Ethiopians (Cuſb), and the Libyans, that handle the ſhield ; 
c and the Ludim, that handle and bend the bow.” Cuſb is not here 
Arabia or the Arabian; but, as it is rendered, the Ethiopian. The 
Ethiopians were of the ſame family as the Arabiant; and, like them, 
came from Babylonia ; of which there are many traces. The firſt pro- 
vince of Ethiopia from Egypt is the land of Sennaer at this day. In ſhort, 
the Cuſeans were twofold, both called Ethiopians ; - n 

Oi jury duoroopere Trrepteves, 04 d' aviourog., - 
The eaſtern were more generally termed Arabians. Of both theſe nations 
Herodotus gives a very diſtinct and ſatisfactory account, Lib, 7. Cap. 70. 
Hyde"is therefore wrong, Cap. 2. pag. 28. Ex ditis conſtat quad Cuſb 
ſemper in S. Bibliis fit Arabia. ” * 


| 
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then, however they may be ſometimes ſtiled Etbiopiant, were 
no other than Arabians. And hence it was that the Cuſear 
provinces in Egypt were thus interpreted. It is now very 
plain why Phaccaſa or Cuſban, together with the nome of 
Heliopolis, (of which it ſeems to have been a portion) were 
called Arabian: even from the Arabians, or, as they were 
originally ſtiled, the Cuſeans, who poſſeſſed them; arid at their 
departure bequeathed their name to them. The Greeks there- 
fore expreſſed themſelves ill, when they firſt diſtinguiſhe& 
theſe nomes ; which they ſhould not have ſtiled Neno 71; Apa- 
Pig, but 7 Aga guy: not Arabian nomes, but nomes of the 
Arabians: which would have been a truer interpretation of 
Tabir Cuſban; as they were not denominated from their ſitua- 
tion, but from the nation that once poſſeſſed them. 

Theſe ſtrangers therefore who ſettled in Egyßt were no 
other than the Cuſeans; and have been ſtiled Arabian ſhep- 
herds: for all the primitive Arabians were nomades or ſhep- 
herds. This people becoming lords of the country, undoubt- 
edly choſe where ſeemed moſt eligible; and their profeſſion 
would lead them to the beſt of the land for paſturage: in 
which reſpe& Goſhen had not it's equal. For it was part of 
the Ted Auf, the rich champain of Egypt ſo that this 
circumſtance among others would induce one to-ſuppoſe that 
they ſettled here. This 1s confirmed by the worſhip which. 
they eſtabliſhed in theſe parts; the cities they built; and' the 
name that they bequeathed to the province. In the Moſaic 
account the land of Geſben is repeatedly ſaid to be in the land 
of Egypt, © in the beſt of the land:” and yet the Seventy 
called it Too Tys Aga: which could ariſe from no, other 
reaſon but it's being the land of Cuban, which was inter- 
preted Arabian: for in Arabia it was not ſituated. In our 


tranſ- 


8 Many have thought, that the place given to the children of Jrael 
for their abode in Egypt was at Heliapolis, or in the vicinity of it: which 
| was 
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_ tranſlation we call the place, where I ſuppoſe them to ſettle, 
Goſhen; which may perhaps found ſomewhat remote from 
what I ſuppoſe it to repreſent. The original is w and may 
fairly be rendered Gy/ban: which amounts only to a differ- 
ent dialect; and, like Coptis, Nuptis, ALVUTTO;, Agyuptus, re. 
lates to one and the ſame place. This is plain from Bar 
Bahlul, the Syriac Lexicographer; who always expreſſes Goſhen 
by en, Cy/hen; and interprets it Cuſhatha, or the land of the 
Cuſeans, Oriental evidence muſt in this caſe be eſteemed of 
conſequence; and is a confirmation of what I maintain. 
According to the above determination, the place where the 
children of Irael refided in Egypt was in the principal Arabian 
nome; at the extreme and higheſt part of lower Egypt, called 
Cuban. This agrees well with what is faid of Foſeph; that he 
9< made ready his chariot, and went up te meet Yael his 
<< father, to Geſhen: which term of going up muſt have it's 
weight; and cannat be made to agree with any other ſituation, 
that has been attributed to this land. And it is a circum- 
ſtance not to be overlooked; for the ſacred writer ſpeaks always 
with meaning and preciſion. That the reſidence of Pharaoh, 
and the chief ſcene of all the wonderful tranſactions was in 
lower Egypt, may be inferred from many paſſages in Scri- 
pture. This part of the country, being very broad at it's baſis, 
and by degrees tapering towards a point, was ſuppoſed by 
AStrabo to be like the Greek letter inverted. .Scylax Cary- 


was the ſituation of the Cuſean nome, called by P:olemy the Arabian. 
Bur they were at a loſs to determine where either Heliopolis itſelf was, or 
it's environs, Which they continually miſplaced. Zonaras, ſpeaking of 
Pharaab's admitting Jacob and his family into Egypt, ſays, that he placed 
them at Heliopolis: Kai H mourras tai rug fer auls, ovvixupnre auloi 
um er Hay wars xaToixnouy, Vol. 1. Cap.1z. According to the later divi- 


ſion of the country, it might not improperly be eſteemed to have been 
part of the Heliopolitan nome. 


» Gen: 46. v. 29. 


Vol. 2. pag. 1133. 


\ 
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andenfis thought it reſembled an ax or hatchet :13Egvcks wolket! 
vurrog Tode Thy. ideay & 5 rede 75 But the natives eſteemed - 
it to be more like the ſection of à pears on-which account it 
was ſtiled by them, and by the Hebrews, Rab and Naab; and 
by the Arabian Rib and Airih, Tollus pirifarmis t and this 
very part of the country, that now reaches from oreragainſt 
Cairo downwards towards Roſetta, is called Erib at this day. 
The ſacred writers, in ſpeaking of the wonderful oceurrences 
which their forefathers had been witneſſes to in theſe parts, 
refer them ſometimes to the land of Ham in general: but at 
other times they are more determinate; and ſpeak of them as 
particularly tranſacted in Raab or lower Egypt. 4 I will - 
« make mention of Rahab and Babylon.” 5 Thou haſt 
ce broken Rahab in pieces, as one that is ſlain: Thou haſt 
e ſcattered thine enemies with thy ſtrong arm.” And JHaiab 
ſtill more expreſsly; 5 Awake, awake, put on ſtrength, O 
te arm of the Lord;—Art thou not he, that hath cut 7 Rabaò, 
ce and *wounded the. Dragon?” 1. e. Pharaoh, who. is often 
| ** 
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2 Geogr. Vet. Vol. 1. pag. 43. 


3 Leo Africanus calls it Errif. Ab Alcairo Roſetum oram vocant Erri- 
fam: ab Alcairo ad Bugiæ confinia Sabid — Tota AEgyplus cum fit fertiliſ— 
ima, Sahidica tamen provincia reliquas partes, omnis generis leguminum, 
animalium, pullorum, linique copid antecellit : Errifia frufibus et orixd. 
Lib. 8. This is the wedpH⁰ Ayres of Herodotus. 


+ Pſalm. 87. v. 4. 
s Pſalm. 89. v. 10. 
6 Chap. 52. v. 9. 


7 Among the Punic remains at Malta is a \ kill, which is (till called 
Gibel al Rabab, for the ſame reaſon that the country of lower Egypt was 
ſo named; being of a conical or triangular figure, like the cowl of a 

' monk's hood. Gibel al Rahab fic difius ratione et occaſione figure, que ad 


inſtar cucullati cuicunque mare de ſubter tranſeunti apparere videtur. Abelæ 
Malta. pag. 49. Cap. 68. Edit. Lat. 


$ In the Vulgate, Numquid non Tu — vulneraſti Draconem? © Thou didſt 


divide the ſea by thy ſtrength: thou brakeſt the heads of the 1 2 0 
in the waters.“ Pſalm. 74. v. 13. 


ANcfEN TN tee Bus =. E GVP. ige. 


alluded to under that name? This kts Herr 8. 
milar paſſage in Exeliel 9< Speak; and ſay, Thus fafth the 
Lord God; Behold, I am againſt thee, Pharaoh king of 
« Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the midſt of his 
* rivers, ' which hath ſaid, My river is mine own, and I 
have made it myſelf. But 1 Will put hooks in thy jaws.” 
But nothing can prove the fituation of the Maelites more 
plainly than the words of Meſes. I have mentioned before 
that lower Egypt differed from the upper; inaſmuch as it was 
all a flat, but the upper had hills and declivities. It is ob- 
ſerved by travellers that it ſcarce ever rains here: but this 
want is amply ſupplied by the waters of the Nile: which an- 
nually overflow, and render the country amazingly fruitful. 
Theſe are circumſtances that are peculiar to Egypt, and which 
are not obſervable in other regions. Moſes therefore, to pre- 
vent any diſappointment among the Iſraelites on account of 
the different ſoil and climate where they were going, tells 
them before hand what they were to expect. © For the land 
e whither thou goeſt in to poſſeſs it is not as the land of E- 
« oypt, from whence ye came out, where thou ſowedſt thy 
ee ſeed, and wateredſt it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs: 
« But the land whither ye go to poſſeſs it is a land of hills 
« and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven.” 
This deſcription can relate only to that part of Egypt called 
Delta: for the other had hills and mountains, and ſprings of 
water. The ſoil of the lower was very little above the ſur- 
face of the river: on which account in early times they were 
continually making artificial mounds: (ywparz), on which 
they raiſed their cities. It was likewiſe of a ſoft, yielding 
nature; Jvgov Ts Toraus, compoſed of the ſediment of the 
Nile: fo that a perſon might eaſily with his foot make a 
channel; and the water would in many places flow in, or riſe 


WP: 


D Chap. 29. v. "a 


7 Deuteron. 11. v. 10, 11. 
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up towards the ſurface. All theſe paſſages relate manifeſtly 
to lower Egypr, which was triangular,” flat, and aboanded 
with canals and riyers: 'and'they afford ſtrong evidence in fa- 
vour of what I have been proving. ' The ſituation of the 
children of Mrael at the vertex of the country agrees well, as 
I before mentioned, with the place of refidence of Jeſepb, 
which muſt have been below: and it is therefore with'great 
propriety ſaid, that © he made ready his chariot, and went 
e up to meet Irael his father.” It agrees likewiſe with the 
account given by Jeſepbus; who makes the general rendeſ- 
vous of the children of Mael at their departure to have been 
at Latopolis or Litopolis. He calls it indeed Letopolis: but 
that was an inland city to the weſt; far out of the way for 
people who were taking this journey: 3 Aurug rohe peooyaog. 
But he explains himſelf in ſuch a manner, as not poſſibly to 
be miſtaken. * They journeyed from a city, that was then 
„in ruins, where Babylon was afterwards built:“ but Babylon 
was built upon the hill of the quarries, cloſe by Latopolis, 
which is the city meant here: and fo it ſhould be read in Jo- 
ſepbus; T ds mogerow emorevio #6) Netomoiv e] £oey ey Toig rde 
BuſJuXuv Yap ug eg xTiCeTau exe. This Latopolis is the fame 
that is mentioned by 4Strabo, overagainſt Cereaſeura, and 


the 


2 Antiq. Jud. Lib. 2. Cap. 15. 
3 Ptol. Geogr. Lib. 4. 


+ Li:opolis, or, as it is called in the 1tinerary, Latopolis, was originally a 
town where the people who belonged to the quarries dwelt. pI lon, 
when it was rebuilt, was made uſe of for a garriſon, and was cloſe to 
Latopolis: ſo that they are mentioned as the ſame place. BaGuauv Pep 
sev. Strab. Vol. 2. pag. t 160. Latopolis was at that part of Egypt where 
it was narroweſt; at the junction of the upper and lower country, over- 
againſt the apex of Delta. It was of ſo particular a ſituation, that peo- 
ple could not well come from any other part, but the province of Cuſhan 
or Goſhen, to make it a place of rendeſvous: it lay ſo much out of 
way of other places. See alſo Herodotus Lib. 2. Cap. 8. of the hill 
Avabia. Strabo diſtinguiſhes between Litopolis and Latopolis. The for- 
mer he places cloſe by Babylon, as I have ſhewn: the latter he mentions 


Vol. 2. pag. 1171. in the vicinity of the city of Crocodiles above four 
hundred miles higher, almoſt as far as Syere. — 


7 


the, prayince./of Gn. The next plage that the aal, 
came to was Succeth, * Tabernacula, called by the Greeks 
Dewalt; Which lay directly i in the rout. The Greeks ſhould 
rather have interpreted Succoth by Emo, which more im- 
mediately expreſſes the meaning, and is probably derived 
from it. All, theſe circumſtances correſpond marvellouſſy 


to the adbnent of what I have been eee to 
prove. 


Here then was the land to which the children pry Iſrael 
ſucceeded, after it had been abandoned by it's former inhabi- 
tants: but at what interval is uncertain. It ſeems pretty 
plain, from the tenor of the Scripture, that they came into a 
vacant, unoccupied diſtrict. And, as it was the beſt of the 
land, there is no accounting for it's being unoccupred, but by 
the ſeceſſion of the Cuſeans, whoſe property it had lately been. 

Zoſeph, when, he inſtructs his brethren what anſwer they were 
to give to Pharaoh, when he ſhould inquire about their occu- 
pation, lays this injunction upon them; 5 © Ye ſhall ſay, thy 
s ſervants trade hath been about cattle, * our youth even 
« until now, both we and alſo our fathers: that ye may dwell 
* in the land of Goſhen :. for every ſhepherd is an abomination 
« unto the Egyptians.” From whence Le Clerc very juſtly col- 
lects, that this land muſt. have been in poſſeſſion of ſhepherds 
or herdſmen before. Qui enim colligere potutſſet Foſephus fratri- 
bus, arte editd, eum tractum incolendum conceſſum iri, nifj &c. The 
inference he makes is good, that there muſt have been ſhep- 
herds in thoſe parts before; otherwiſe Foſeph could not have 
foreſeen that, upon telling their occupation, this land would 
neceſſarily be given to his brethren. But, that the ſhepherds 
were Egyptians, as he affirms, is unwarrantable to ſuppoſe: : 
and, as to the national cuſtom that he alludes to, it is all 
matter of groundleſs ſurmiſe. Authority for it he has none: 
nor can any reaſon poſſibly be given to ſuppoſe that the Egy- 


ptians 


T7 


$ Gen. 46. v. 34. 


0 
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ptians deſerted the beſt of their s land. They were undoubt- 


edly the Arabian ſhepherds, who were before in poſſeſſion of 
it; and were called Cuſban or Cuſeum, from Chus the founder 
of their race. They gave name to this part of the country, 
which was called from them Cu/han and Gigſban; by Ptolemy 
 Phaccuſa, ®axxura; which is ſuppoſed to have been the name 
both of the city and province. They deſerted it at laſt, being 


expelled by the natives: and the land lay for ſome time deſo- 


late: which accounts for the words of Joſeph, which cannot 
otherwiſe be explained. It likewiſe affords a ſatisfactory rea- 


ſon for the Mraelites finding ſuch eaſy acceſs into the country; 


ſo as not only to dwell in it, but to have the land of Goſhen 
given them for a poſſeſſion, even the beſt of the land of Egypt. 


7* And Ifruel dwelt in the land of Egypt in the country of 


TY 


*. Goſhen ; and they had poſſeſſions therein. 
It is ſupported ſtrongly by the evidence of Manerbo; who 
tells us, that the ſecond Shepherds ſucceeded to the places 


which had been deſerted by the former: and mentions par- 


- ticularly that the city Abaris, which had been built by the 
firſt Shepherd king, was given to thoſe of their body who 


were employed in the quarries. The Litbotomiæ or quarries. 


were cloſe to the deſerted city; which for that reaſon was 
called by the Greeks in after times Lithopolis or Litopolis. 
Joſephus, out of a deſire to aggrandize his own nation, 
ſuppoſes: that the Shepherds who bore rule in Egypt were 
| his anceſtors; and that hence aroſe the hatred that the Egy- 
ptians bore them: 937: xare / Xwor auruy eduwageucas AA d' 
Tpoyors, Por this reaſon he makes no difference between the 
6 The words of Le Clerc are ** antea etiam eam  regionem Paſtori- 
us AMeyptiis attributam, qui ſejun#i ab aliis vivebant. Qui enim colligere 


potuiſſet Foſe ephus, fratribus, arte a kum traum e . my ex 
more gentis? | . 


7 Gen. 47. v. 27. 
3. Foſeph. contra Apion. Lib. 1. $. 26. 
9 Joſeph. contra Apion. Lib. 1. f. 25. 
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twofold race of, ſhepherds, which Manetho, even as he quotes 
him, ſuffigiently diſtinguiſhes. The firſt were the Cuſeans and 
their Poſter, kings, who held the country in bondage: the 
others were the 1raehtih ſhepherds; who ſucceeded to the 
firſt, and were theirſelves in a ſtate of ' ſlavery. 
Me are informed by Manetbo, that the Shepherds who came 


firſt into Egypt were called Yxous, Hyefos ; the firſt ſyllable, in 
the ſacred dialect, ſignifying a lord or prince; and the latter, 
in the national common tongue, a ſhepherd. This is not 


ſatisfactory; though taken, as Joſephus aſſures us, from Ma- 
netbo. There are few inſtances of words compounded from 
two different languages. Beſides, the etymology was probably 
to be looked for in the language of the people who were called 
ſo. Euſebius has given us this title ſomewhat different, and 
deduces it from one language only: *Exaxei]o Js ro ovurav alu 
&vo; Txuoru;* TuTo de eg, ON Toipueves., To yay TK, xa&0' iepay 
YAwooay, Bacikea ona ro ds OTL, Tony £51 This 
* whole nation had the title of Hutouſſos or Royal Shepherds : 
« for the firſt ſyllable in the ſacred tongue ſignifies a prince, 
<« and the two laſt a ſhepherd.” Euſebius ſeems to have taken 
ſome pains, to gore us a more gen uine 3reading than that which 


iS 


: Many are miſled by a miſtake * Manetbo | in * che firſt Shep- 
herds retire towards Syria and build Jeruſalem: from whence they con- 
clude they were [/raelites. But this is a trifling circumſtance to go upon, 
in oppoſition to expreſs evidence to the contrary. And even here, the 
argue upon a falſe principle; as if Jeruſalem was built by the children of 
Nac. Jebus was a city of the Febufites before 2 ph came into Canaan : 
and it was never fully in their poſſeſſion, till Foab took the ſtrong hold of 
Sion. The Iſraelites therefore did not Guild it: nor did the Shenkerds, I 
imagine, who were before them; though there is no proof of this, and 
it is unjuſt to make any inference either way. 


2 Prep. Evang. Lib. 10. Cap. 13. He makes the whole word to be a 
compound in the ſacred language. From whence we may learn that the 


language fo called by the Egyptians was the Cuſean or antient Arabian, 
the ſame as the Chaldee. 


1 He probably e 
Manttho, wrote the hiſtory of Egypt. 
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is found in Feſephus: and, from the light that he affords us, 
SN RDOTISC T1607) 0 Smd. 3ft1 ns 

we may poſſibly arrive at the trye meaning of the word, 
though contrary to his determination. The Grecians were very 
unfortunate in their etymologies; and bad copiers of every 
thing from the orientals: ſo much ſo, that there is ſcarce an 
inſtance of their repreſenting things truly. Manetbo his {elf 
was an Egyptian greciſed: and the miſtake may be originally 
in him; as he was as little acquainted with the ſacred language 
of his country as a foreigner; the knowledge of it being in 
his time loſt. The Cuſeans were certainly ſhepherds, and were 
generally termed ſo by the Egyptians. But this muſt not be 
eſteemed their gentile name: for they were denominated from 
their country, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of their fathers. 
That name was Cuſb and Cuſhan; which the Greeks expreſſed 
by Xovg and Xeo0;, This Euſebius has preſerved; but has not 
tranſmitted the name entirely pure and unembarraſſed. Uc 
or Ouc certainly ſignifies lord or prince, ſomething great and 
noble. It is a Babyloniſb word; and was adopted by the Egy- 
ptians, and occurs often in the name of their kings. The 
original which Joſephus copied was "Txxovc, of, with the Greet 
termination, Taxoveog; that is, the great Cuſh, of lord Cuſean. 
It is true, "YTxxoucog, Or, as it had better be written, Txyzooc, 
relates to a people who were ſhepherds: but that profeſſion 1s 
not neceſfarily nor originally included in the name. Joſephus 
having faid that Log ſignified a ſhepherd, induced Euſebius to 
refain it, and to write the word "Txxovowgz a miſtake that is 
eaſily remedied. Wh er 

The Egyptians had ſeveral terms of honour, which they 


pre- 


4 How ſhould they poſſibly be happy in their etymologies of foreign 
words, who go ſo wide of the mark even in their native language, when 
they undertake to define any thing? Plato in his Cratyins lays, that av- 
JIpwrros E qua/t evo Jp X 0TWWe, contemplans que vidertt : &vdpe, Te 3% Ty 


a pony * Vorn, quaſi Von, fetus : oupavos, Wap To wvy opay* Yeov x Leug, 


#aps To Yetiv, ovtp tei vp. This was one of the brighteſt gen iuſes 
that ever Greece law, See Euſeb, Præp. Evang. Lib. 11. Cap. 6. 8 
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prefixed to the n ames o great perſonages: ſuch as Pera, 


Caen or - Coben, Bo, the tit e that we are ſpeaking of, Ur, Ouc, 
or Quac; for ſo it is often written. The firſt is to be found in 
Petiphra, Potiphergh, Petiſontus, Petofrris, Petarbemis, Petu- 
baftes the Tanite, and 5Peteſuccus builder of the labyrinth. 


Petis, called Peteos in Homer, the father of Mene/ftheus the A. 


thenian, is of the ſame original: ® ray yap Herm ro Tarign Me- 
yen Jews ru gęareuqarrog tig Toa, Pavepus AY UET ov br 
1. r. A, Caben likewiſe, or Cohen, ſignifies a prince or ruler; 
and alſo a prieſt, For both the antient Cuſeans and the Egy- 
ptians are ſaid to have choſen their kings from among the 
prieſts, It ſometimes ſignifies a great officer: for Ire the 
Jairite is ſtiled 7Cahen. We read in Artapanus, as quoted 
by Euſebius, that the Caen of Heliopolis had a daughter that 
married one Canebro: in which the hiſtory of Joſeph is ob- 
ſcurely alluded to; who married Aſenath the daughter of Po- 
tifera or Petifra, called by 9Eutychius the Caen of Heli. opols. 
Ganebro is Nay , the Hebrew prince or ruler; Caen, Coben, 
Con, having in many languages that ſignification. 8 acon the 
Ethiopian means Sabe Rex, © the Arabian king of Sab. ; and 
is not properly the name of the perſon * mentioned. Canoubis 


or, 


5 See Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 36. Cap. 13. 

6 Diodorus Sic. Lib. 1. pag. 17. 

Ev 7015 XE ds Ts Martes tBaomeuce Aoouper Ep be us Aryunriun dr Be - 
ce Teriownios, 0 xa; Pagan, Cedren. Compend. Hiſtoriar. pag. 46. Edit. 
Paris. 1647. See alſo pag. 41. 

Cheremo, as we learn from Joſephus, fays that the Egyptians called 
Moſes Tifithen, and Joſeph Peteſeph. Aiyvaria de autos oopuara war, Tw 
jv Mwvon Tioi9ev, Tw de Inonww, Tereoef. Contra Apion. Lib.1. F. 32. 
Peteſeph is Petab Of eph or Joſepb. 

7 2 Samuel. 20. v. 26. The ſame title is given to Zabud the ſon of 
Nathan. 1 Kings. 4. v. 5. | 

3 Hiſt, Synagog. pag. 230. Edit, Scalig, Amſtel. Janſon. 1658. 

9 Annales. Edit. Pocock. Tom. 1. pag. 87. Gen. 41. v. 45+ IR 575, 
the Caben of On. 

: Chaan. auguſtum nomen oft regum Tartariæ appellativum. Kempfer. 
Amecenitat.. Exotic. pag. 136. 

2 In like manner Conc bares, 7. arracon, Sarracon, &c. 
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or, as it ſhould-be'expreſſed, Can-Oupb, is © the lord Ouph;” 
of which T may ſay more hereafter. ' Chiniladanus, the name 
of a king of Babylon, is Caen at Adon or Adonai. Thonos Con- 
coleros, whom Africanus fpecfies by his twofold titles, Ouvor 
Kone, 0 Yar EXAhvig Tag dba muht is (like Sabæ Con) Tho- 
nos Con Ouc Al Orus: which laſt has been by inexperienced 
writers contracted to Coleros, Thamas Couli, the late con- 
queror of Perfia, was diſtinguiſhed by the ſame title, and 
called Couli Chan: which is ſtill in uſe in great part of India 
and Tartary. The German koning is fimilar to it; and we 
ſeem to retain it in our word king, but more apparently in 
the feminine. Maundevile3 calls the emperor of China the 
Chane of Cathay. He ſpeaks of the ſege or reſidence of the 
great Chane: and ſays, © the lordes here han folk of certayn 
e nombre, als they may ſuffice: but the grete Chane hathe every 
day folke at his coſtages and expences, als withouten nombre.” 
Chingis Chan, the celebrated Tartar emperor, called Changius 
Chan by Hatho, is interpreted the king of kings: for ſuch is 
the purport of Changis Chan; anſwering very nearly to words. 
of the ſame ſignification in 4Englifh. - I 
The other term of honour mentioned by Joſephus and Eu- 
ſebius, which is moſt to the preſent purpoſe, is found prefixed 
to many names both of Babyloniſh and Egyptian original. 
Chus, the great founder of the Cuſean race, is called Ouccdus, 
Ouachus, Evechus, from whence came the Tacchus and Bacchus 
of the Greeks and Romans. It is ſometimes written Ochus, 
and compounded Belochus, a name aſſumed by ſeveral eaſtern 
| | Princes. 
3 Travels. pag. 257, 264. 


+ The plural inflexion is now loſt in moſt Zngh/b words: but three 
hundred years ago we ſhould have written and pronounced king: es king, 
what is here expreſſed Chingis and Changis Chan; that is, Bzomcvs Baoi- 
N The inſcription of this prince's ſeal is mentioned by Johannes de 
Plano Carpini; and, according to his tranſlation, is this: Dominus in 
celis, et Cuynch Chan ſuper terram. Joban. de Plano Carpini. Cap. 8. He 
was in Tartary anno 1246, being ſent thither by Pope Innocent IV. See 
alſo the Travels of William de Rubruquis, anno 1233. Ch. 27. 
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princes. Achoris, Achorus, and Uchoreys the name- of the 
perſon who built Memphis, is of the like compoſition; and 1s 
properly Ouc Aur, the great. Orus, the prince of light, and 
the deity of fire. There were. ſeveral kings in Egypt of the 
name of Cheres : ſome are ſtiled Acheres or Acherres; which is 
« the mighty Cberes: others are ſtiled Conchares and Achenche- 
res; that is Ouc Caben Cheres, ** the great lord and ruler Cheres.” 
Of this many , inſtances may be found in the Alexandrins 
Chronicle, as well as in Euſebius. Acheres and Achencheres | 15, 
according to the Greek acceptation, the great lord Mars: 
but properly it is arez, a lion; from whence the agy; of the 
Greeks was derived. 5 Anxn jv xa: Sf ufa %,. Ne 
It was a title firſt conferred on the third king of Afyria, of 
whom 1 ſhall treat hereafter. The Egyptians, who called 
Ham, Cham, pronounced Arez, charez and cherez.: hence 
Acchencherez » or Ouc-cahen-charez. So Hala, Haber, Haran 
were at times pronounced Chala, Chabor, Charan. Theſe 
titles were retained by the Egyptians even 1n later times. 
Eudoxus, who reſided at Heliopolis, is ſaid by *Laertius to 
have ſtudied under Tconuphy, a prieſt of the country. Ixzorz@v 
was not, I apprehend, the name of the perſon, but of the 
deity that he was prieſt to; whoſe name and title, properly 
expreſſed, was 7Ouc Cahen Ouph, the mighty prince 
% Ouph;” or, as the Grecks would have called him, Ca- 

nouphts. Plutarch mentions this perſon expreſsly by this 
name, and ſtiles him Que, No Torn; And in 


An- 


s Clem. Alex. Stromat. Lib. 5. pag. 671. Edit. Potter. 

6 Lib. 8. 

7 Ouc and Ouac, ſignifying ſomething great and ſplendid, was not on- 
ly admitted, as a title, but by ſome ſuppoſed to have been a real name. 
Hence Marbodæus, in his poem upon ſtones and gems, mentions a king 
of Arabia ſo called: Evax, Rex Arabum, fertur ſerigſiſſe Neroni. 

The Arabian nome Evax is the ſame as Ouac differently pronounced. 
Marbodæi poetæ veteris de lapidibus et. gemmis carmen. Colon. 1539. 

3 The prieſt that was applied to about the interpretation of the cha- 

racers found on a tablet in Alcmena's tomb was called Chonuphis, This 
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another place; he tells us" that he was of Memphis : 9 Eudofov 
u n KOH Boot MORI Ranera ; and at the ſame time 
mentions that Fyrhagorur futdied under Oenup bis of Heli lopolis. 
Neither” Chonupbis nor Oenupbis are e the names of 
men; but of the god Anubis, to hom the prieſt was ſacred, 
as well as che college at Heliopolis, where Eudoxus and Pytha- 


 goras"! ſtudied. There! is a paſſage to this purpoſe in the ſame 


writer; where he is endeavouring to ſhew that Bacchus and 
Ofris were the ſame deity. One reaſon, and that a plauſible 
one, is that the ſame plant is ſacred to both; the ivy of Bac- 
chus being called in the Egyptian language chenofiris : which 
he' interprets the plant of Ofiris. But he makes a wrong re- 
ference of the terms of which the word conſiſts ; and does 
not' give the right interpretation. The true reading is Chon | 
Oſiris; and, in the original, Caben or Cohen Sehor, the lord 
Sebor or Ofiris. It is a name given to a 3 vegetable; as among 
us plants and flowers have names given them from great per- 
ſonages: but it does not originally ſignify a vegetable ; being 
the title of the god it was conſecrated to. 

I have before mentioned the triumphal exclamation of the 


t 


Arabians to the two deities which they worſhipped, A, 
Aa, 


was about the time of Ageſilaus. Plutarch de Genio Socratis. Vide open. 
Vol. 2. pag. 578. Edit. * 
De Iſid. et Oſir. 

1 Chonuphis. and Oenuphis are the ſame names differently written; 
anſwering to the Anubis of the Romans, and the Canoubis of the Greeks: 
"Irropeirar ds HN pg rv EwYx,nd1 Ty Auxurrig ag pour. u NnrEνν, 
Aa ron de Te Di rw HAwronity * Eudofoc de % Kvidiog No i r R aur 


 Atyvariw. Clem. Alexand. Strom. Lib.1. pag. 356. Edit. Potter. 


2  Ers d Toy xitTov, ov EAAnves Te x&);epoucs Tw Atoroy, xa; Tap Aiyvurriog 
AEVET&L X£V0TIpHS ovopanCecdat, TnMpaivoro; To jag, ws | Pary ores . 
Plut. de Iſid. et Oſirid. 

The Egyptians gave the names of their gods to fundry plants and 
animals; and took them likewiſe theirſelves. This laſt circumſtance is 
mentioned i in Lucian's dialogue Pro Imaginibus. Ew Yap rug ASYvaTN, 
Tp Xa der 101 prove ate £08 MAVTWY, Ofawy vg Jelorg Vojaucry Eg epo £01= 
Xpwjarves* Txtdov Youv TH WALES" auvTOS Ef weaver £5mw, Hence they had the 
names of Horapollo, Serapion, Hermapion, Chonuphis, 3 &c. 
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AXAa,  Oua « Eylp AMA, It is Ra JOIN Wan, 

geripbrus; but the paſlage i is imperfect ag. he Mates it: and 

the right diviſi n of th the two prinqipal words\ is .Ovax.Qufeg? 

mY 12 8 FA pot f or JV. gilius, Teggęos for Sever u ſo i 
the w or {ol being the ſame as , fire or light, 


There i is 1805 ealon 65 think that Jehovah; the name of the 


God of 1/rael, underwent a like change, and was converted to 


Iu, Juba, by the natives of Affrica, eſpecially, the Maura 
nians. They conferred i it as a title of ſupreme, honoue upp 
their kings, whom they are ſaid to have deiſied. 4 Jada 
Mauris volenti bus, Deus eft. 5 Mauri mani fa Reges  calunt ; 
nec ullo velamento hoc nomen pratexunt. The true reading then 
of the above paſſage is undoubtedly this; II Alla, Alla, Ouas 
Oubar Alla: that is, god the ſun is god, and the græat lord 
% Ouar; (the ſame as Orus and Ouranut) is god. The 
Ofecians were perſuaded that one of theſe was the planet Ve- 
nus or the Moon: and *Heliodorus has tranſlated this paſſage, 
and applied the latter part accordingly, making it a feminine 


deity; Q Azowora Haw, xa: Fen Acco. They are the 


words with which Hydaſpes, a king of the weſtern, Ethiopians, 
approaching the altar at Meroe to ſacrifice, invokes the two 


deities of his country; and which would have been rendered 
more properly, Q Atontora Haw, xa ov Ovgare AETTOTH. 4 
Alla Alla, Ouc Oubar Alla. | 
That I am not miſtaken, will appear from a fimilar palnge 
in Heſychius; though it is ſomewhat depraved. Vd, Aur, ſig- 
nifying light, was thought to be applicable to-many of the 
celeſtial bodies, as I have ſhewn: on which account the 
Greeks interpreted the word differently. Among Aen. He- 


gow en —_— 
+ Minuc. Felicis ORavius. pag. 25. Edit, Ouzel." bild oh a 


5 Cyprian. de vanit, Gentium. See alle Lacan A aper 24. 


Edit. Cerdan. Selden de Diis Syris. Syntagm. 2. oo * 17 * 
Animadvers. ad Minur. Fel, Pag 1315 


6 Ethiopic. Lib.10, ct Ss 5 
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Hcbius informs us that the planet Jupiter was called by the 


Chaldeans MoXofoſdnp. Mode Sg, Atwg g TFopa Xena! 2 
which YVeoſſius 7 . to Moox Bazx. In the firſt word, or part 


of the word, he is certainly right: but in reſpect to the ſe- 
cond, he is guilty of a bold and, at the ſame time, an unne- 
ceſſary alteration. The text is right as it ſtands: and, if there 
be any thing ſeemingly uncommon, it ariſes from the different 
manner of deſcribing the ſame word, Y; a circumſtance 
that muſt happen, when there 1s a variety of tranſcribers 
from one. tongue to another. Oggap, like OuBap, ABBapig, 
Azapy, &c. relates to light, and is of the ſame radix: on 
which account it is made a repreſentation of Venus, Jupiter, 
and other planets. The original reading in Heſychius was 


MoXox (the ſame as Meaex) 5 Obap* Azog ag e Tape XN: 
that 
7 De Orig. et Progr. Idololatriæ. Lib. 2. Cap. 33. 


8 In reſpect to the antient invocation of the Arabians, it may be worth 
while to attend to the different accounts of it. Euibymius 2 ſays, 
that they worſnipped the morning ſtar, which they called Chabar or great; 
ade NH v, Tp0TXUVOUvTES r i Pope ac pr kat TH APpedity,” nv dn x Xa 
TY tur erovopaCouct Yawrry" Indo de 1 ArFig & uri rm EY aan PAg.1T. Edit. 
Sylburg. 1593. Welearn from the author of the Saracenica that Allah Allah 
ſignifies God, that Oua is greater and Coubar great; that is, the Moon and 
Venus: Aa, Aa, ova A A. Kai To h A, Ana, ippivevera 6 
Ococ, 6 Otog To de ova, ufig rode Kubap, peyann, nro . R APpodiIn. 
pag. 70. In the Catecheſis Saracenica, five Saraceniſmi Anathematizatio, it is 
Geſerlbed! in this manner. Aua befal ig rug TW TEWIVP WEOTKUVEUYI ag hpw, oo: 
Tw twoPopw xas TY APpediry, nv xaTa v Apa Eu YAwoTav Xabup overs, rur 
101, hey. pag. 83. I hold accurſed all thoſe who pay any adora- 
« tion to the ſtar of the dawn or morning, and to the goddeſs Venus, 
« whom in the Arabian tongue they call Chabar, that is, great.” So like- 
wiſe ſays Cedrenus. Conſtantinus Porphyrogennetus ſuppoſes in like manner 
that the planet Venus was worſhipped under the ſame name of Choubar 
but makes oua a connecting particle only. TIpootuxovrar d xa tis ro rng 
A®godirns o:5pon, 0 K&AvCI Kubap'— To de cu avri Tu xa: oudiops TS. 
De Adminiſt. Imp. Cap. 14. There being fuch a word as Chobar, 
which ſignified great, writers * to imagine that it was ne- 
ceſſarily * true reading here. But way 4 did not conſider the redun- 
dancy that enſued from So words of the ſame ſignification being joined 


together * ſo ſmall a period. Conſtantine Porpb. tried to rid himſelf of 


this 
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that is, the lord or prince of light is a name given by the 
te Chaldeans to the planet Jupiter. There is little difficulty 
in the paſſage; yet it has been the cauſe of much perplexity.9 

It is apparent, from what has been ſaid, that what is term- 
ed Ouc Oubar by one author, is expreſſed Melech, the lord or 
« prince” by another: whence we may arrive at the true mean- 
ing of this title of honour, though it be ſometimes differ- 
ently written. The term then "Tzourows, which ſhould have 
been *Yxxovoro; Or Owxxouooecs, the ſame in analogy as Uchorus, 
ſignifies the lord Cuſean: and it might eaſily have been miſ- 
taken for a ſhepherd. For, as the Egyptians hated the me- 
mory of the ſons of Chus, who were of that profeſſion; it 
was natural for them to call every ſhepherd a Cuſean: ſo that 
a Cuſean and a ſhepherd might have been taken for ſynony- 
mous terms: but the true meaning is as I have repre- 
ſented it. „ 7 
I hope J have given a ſatisfactory account of the Arabian 
Shepherds, who came from Babyloma and ſettled in Egypt; 
where they introduced the worſhip of their god Alrus, and 
whoſe kings were the original prieſts of Yulcan. It has al- 
ways been eſteemed a dark and abſtruſe ſubje&: yet many 
evidences of this affair may be farther obtained upon a dili- 
gent enquiry, as they lie here and there ſcattered in the vaſt 
field of hiſtory ; where the Cuſeans are alluded to under the 
names of Afyrians, Ethiopians, Chaldeans. By this means the 
place they originally came from is ſufficiently pointed out; 


though 


this inconvenience, by making the firſt a copulative : but that was contra- 
dicting the interpretation given by every perſon who had treated of the 
ſubject; and at the ſame time did not make ſenſe of it. In ſhort, Ora or 
Ovax OvCap is the fame in acceptation as the Manx Of of Heſycbius: 
and the true reading and interpretation may be from thence confirmed. 
Oux OvBap, the great Ouranus or Alorus. 


9 See Selden de Diis Syris; Syntagm. 1. Cap. 16. and the readings 
quoted by the learned Fob. Abertus upon this word, in his edition of 


; 4 


Heſychius. 
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though the accounts are ſometimes intermixed with circum- 
ſtances foreign to their ſtory. Euftathins has this remarkable 
paſſage about antient Egypt. Exay9Jy de more, ar Ty Sog, 
1 TOiauT?] Xeager ca. Aﬀpice, Xa TloToputas xa Arbroric, dic Tec exe 
Alb iorag reg wv Worn Twy Tx\awy iwoper:., The true meaning 
and interpretation of this may be explained in the following 
manner. This antient kingdom was called of old Aria: 
which name it received, not, as the Scholiaſt on Apollonius 
ſurmiſes, mapa vo für ewai T1 , Which is a vulgar error: 
but from the city Auris and the Auritæ, who gave it the 
name Auria, changed by the Greeks to Acgia. It was called 
« the river country,” becauſe it was all acquired ſoil, and the 
gift of the river; 3ewnryro; T6 yy, xa dupoy Tu Toros, Laſt- 
ly, „it was called Erbiopia” from the Cyſeans, who were called 
Ethiopians : the. hiſtory of which people was, according to 
Euſtathius, very antient. That the land of Egypt was not 
called Aeris from it's colour is, I think, plain from the very 
paſſage that the Scholiaſt alludes to: 
4 Kou Torapes Tr rarnigpong, w d WHrg 
| Apoerau Hegoy : : 

where the laſt word 1s a proper name, and cannot tbe interpreted 
penn; as it would not be ſenſe or grammar. It was, we find, 
an antient and almoſt original name; and mentioned as coeval 
with that of Erhiopia or Cuſb: and an early name of Egypt muſt 
be almoſt prior to Greece and it's language; at leaft, it could not 
be borrowed from it. It was one of the names, reg Wy o 
TWy , ior, mentioned in the antient hiſtories of 
« the country : it's meaning muſt not be looked for in 
Greece. The Greek writers thought Aur to be the ſame as 
eng; and thence formed apa, through ignorance of the true 
meaning of the word. The ſame miſtake prevailed among the 


Ro- 
2 Schol. in Dionyſ. Perieg. ad v. 232. | 
2 Ad Lib. 1. v. 380. roofs 
3 Herodot. Lib. 2. Cap. g. | 
Apollon. Rhod. Argonautic, Lib. 4. v. WY 
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Romans. Hence aroſe the error of: 5 Julius Firmicus; who, 
in ſpeaking of the antient Ghaldeans and fome of the Africans, 
* ſays that, of all the elements, they paid the greateſt deference 
« to the air:” Aſyrit et pars Afrorum atrem ducatum habere ele- 
mentorum wvolunt : wherein he was miſled by the found. It 
was not the air (Aer or Aug,) but We, Aur, fire, quite a dif- 
ferent element, that was the principal object of their worſhip. 


The people whom Euſtathius alludes to under the name of 


Ethiopians, Tacitus mentions as Afyrians. & Sunt qui tradant 
Arios convenas, indigum agrorum populum, parte Ægypti po- 


titos, ac mox proprias urbes Hebreaſque terras et propiora Syriæ 


coluiſſe. Euſebius calls them, as Euftathius has done, Ethiopians 
(a name I have ſhewn the Cſeans to be often denominated 
by;) and ſays they came from the Indus, and took up their ha- 


bitation in Egypt : ! Aline amo *Ivdu morape g Whey Ty 


AryurTw wenou. There is a paſſage of the ſame author as 
tranſlated by St. Jerome which 1s very ſhort, yet contains an 
epitome of all I have been ſaying. 9 Sub Acherre in Ægypto re- 
gnavit Telegonus, Oris Paſtoris filius, ſeptimus ab Inacho. Telegonus 
1s here put as a proper name of the prince who reigned. But 
it is not ſo: it is a Greek compound; and means only an alien, 
one born in another country, and that came from a great 
diſtance. This being ſettled, the purport of the hiſtory is to 
this effect. © When Acherres was king in Egypt, there like- 
. «© wiſe reigned there a foreign prince, who was deſcended 
« from Orus, and was of the ſhepherd race: which Orus or 
Alorus was, we know, originally of Babylonia. So that the 
whole of this ſhort account relates to the Cuſears. But it is 
ſaid at the cloſe that this foreigner was in deſcent the ſeventh 
from Inachus. This ſeems to be an intereſting part of the 
ſtory, 

De Errore Prof. Relig. pag. 5. Edit. Argent. 1562. 

6 Tacit. Hiſt. Lib. 5. Cap. 2. Mar/ham. Sec. XIII. pag. 335. 

7 Euſebii Chron. pag. 25. Edit. Scalig. 

8 By the Indus they mean the eaſt, or a place towards the eaſt. 

9 Eufeb. Chron. Hieron, Interpr. F 14. Edit. Scalig. 
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ſtory, which is here obſcured, Wh connection can a ſon 
of Onus have with a king of Arges?.. lat relationſhip could 
poffibly ſubſiſt between them? Carry the antiquity of Argos as 
high as it will poſſibly bear; and make Tnachus, if ever there 
was ſuch a man, contemporary with Abraham: yet the arrival 
of the Shepherds in Egypt, which is here alluded to, muſt 
have been prior to it: at leaſt we may venture to affirm that 
it could not be ſeven generations later. But there is other- 
wiſe no correſpondence between the terms: nor can they 
poſſibly relate to one another. The original hiſtory, of which 
the above is a bad copy, I imagine was this. Sub Acherre in 
AEgyptum ſe recepit, et partem regionis occupavit Rex alienigena 
Paſtor; ab Oro Babylonio ortus, et ſeptimus a Noacho. This laſt 
word had been probably tranſpoſed to Onacho ; from whence 
the Greeks altered it ſtill farther, and reduced it to a name 
they were acquainted with, If this be, as I imagine, the 
true reading, it makes the migration of the Shepherds to be 
about the time of Serug or Nabor. What is extraordinary, 
this is the very time when it is ſuppoſed by that very great 
chronologiſt archbiſhop ? her to have happened: who refers 


it 


1 TwoyTT05, x Iugos, RAnuns o epos geohartue, Tariaves Tr, x APpr- 
x TUVOphGACY UE» x&T a IV or veunbwa. Moe. Syncellus. Pag - 121. Edit. 
Paris. 1652. O d wpwreg Apyeuoy r yerrai Dax] xoTE Tov WEAWTO ET 
Lepipzpury Aoovpitoy HνEE,æZ, v xas © viper eTECW auTng T6 xa Muntws, Eu- 
ſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. 10. Cap. 9. The __ who reigned after the 
expulſion of the firſt Shepherds was but equal in time with Inachus : 
how could a perſon that preceded ſome centuries be the ſeventh from 
him? Amqſis laid the city Auris in ruins : z&Troxa\t de Tn AdFvpiar (Avepw) 
Auwoic, KATH TOY Apytiov Yevoruevos IN Apion apud Clement. Alex, 
Strom. Lib. 1. pag. 320. Edit. Potter. O d Ajpwois £yevilo xo IV 


BG. 2 Mende. apud Tatianum, §. 59. Edit. Oxon. 1700. See 
Theophilus ad Autolycum. Lib. 3. 


N 


2 A. M. 1920. Ex vicind Arabid irrumpens gens eorum quos e id 
eſt, Reges Paſtores, Ægypliii vocabant, Mempbim ceperunt &c. Uſſerii An- 
nales. pag. 3. Edit. Paris. 1673. Biſhop Cumberland ſuppoſes that the 
Shepherds TS Egypt A.M. 1937; in the time of the ſame patriarchs, 
according to the Hebrew chronology. Remarks on Sanchon. pag. 170. 
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it to the year of the world 1920, according to the Hebrew 
computation; in the hundred and firſt year of the life of Se- 
rug the ſeventh from Noah; and in the forty ſecond of Terab; 

eighty eight years before the birth of Abrabam. But this is 
a degree of exactneſs that I do not pretend to arrive at. Let 


it ſuffice, that near this period I imagine this' event to have 
happened. a 


OF SOME © 


"— 


EV P DB EY C48 
STILL REMAINING, 
WHI 0 
Illuſtrate theſe early Occurrences. 


HE lower part of Egypt being annually overflowed, 

muſt have been liable to ſome alteration in a long courſe 
of years. Among other changes that it has undergone, it 
has ſuffered ſome in reſpect to it's ſtreams and canals. One 
of the principal of theſe, if not the very chief arm of the 
Nile, was the Canobic, or great channel; which is in many 
places dry, except at the time of the inundation: by this 
means, all the interamnian country which we have been 
ſpeaking of, the nome of Cuſban and part of the Heliopolitan 
province, is Wm to the firm land, and wanne a portion 


3 tel K 1 of 


. 
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of Litya. The Nils, that was firſt divided at Cercaſira be- 
tween Balylan and the pyramids,” is not ſepafated till you 
come eighteen miles lower: ſo that the extreme part of Delia 
is now formed by ſome broken land, that probably belonged 
to the inferior part of the antient Heljopolitan nome. By 
this means the extent of lower Egypt is in ſome degree 
abridged. | * 38 ait 

It may ſeem wonderful, if, after an interval of ſo many 
ages, and after ſuch alterations, any traces ſnould now remain 
of thoſe early tranſactions that we have been ſpeaking of. Vet 
I think ſome evidences may ſtill be found amid the ruins of 
this antient kingdom. Marcellinus obſerves that, though 
the Grecians, and particularly Seleucus Nicator, rebuilt many 
cities in Ala, and arbitrarily impoſed names taken from their 
own language and country ; yet the antient and original 
names given by the firſt founders of thoſe places, and which 
were in the Afyrian tongue, were never entirely effaced. 
The ſame obſervation will hold good in reſpect to many 
places in Egypt. In a province, that ſeems to have been 
formerly part of the Heliopolitan nome, is a village at this 
day called Cru Coffin, or © village of C: which, from 
it's ſituation and the ſimilitude of it's name, I ſhould think 
had a reference to the antient land of Goſhen. The temple 
at Heliopolis was called Beth-ſhemeſh or © houſe of the ſun;” and 
Ain-ſhems, or ſhemeſh, the fountain of the ſame. In this 
diſtrict there is a place remaining, called Beer Shems; which is 
of the ſame purport: it ſignifies © the well of the ſun;” and is 
a laſting memorial of the antient religion of the place. I 
have mentioned that the Arabian nome was fo denominated 


from 


* Nicator Seleucus — abuſus multitudine hominum, quam tranquillis in re- 
bus diutiùs rexit, ex agreſtibus habitaculis urbes conſtruxit, multis opibus 
firmas et viribus : quarum ad preſens plereque licet Gr.ecis nominibus appel- 
lentur, que iiſdem ad arbitrium impoſita ſunt conditoris, primogenia tamen 
nomina non amittunt, que eis Aſſyria lingud inſtitutores veteres indiderunt. 
Lib. 14. Cap. 8. 


"AY 5435 6 ak & 2H; 
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from Cuſbam, which was the ſame as G The Sway 
calls this Gefſem and Gm; Artapaiins'* D and KD: Und 
it is called by St. Jerume 3 Terra Ggen: where each writer 
denominates the place by the name that it went by in/his'6wn 
time. I make no doubt, but in the town of 4Geeza we fee 
the remains of the ancient Geſen and Goſhen; as it has been 
at different times expreſſed. This may be proved from He- 
rodatus. I have ſhewn that Goſhen was the province of Cuſpun, 
and had a city of the ſame name: and that this province and 
city were the uppermoſt in lower Egypt, where the Nile di- 
vided. In this very nome Herodotus mentions a principal 
city, called by him Cercaſorum, but by Strabo Cercaſouru: 
which has undoubtedly ſuffered ſome change in it's orthogra- 
phy and pronunciation; yet it is not ſo far ſophiſticated, but 
that it's true etymology may be arrived at. The original 
name was Caer Cuſh Aur, © the Arabian city Aur: the laſt term 
was the true name of the place, which was the antient city 
of Orus : the other, Carcuſha, as well as Phaccuſa (by which 
it is called by Prolemy) being accidental terms, and gentile 
marks of diſtinction ; the one given to diſtinguiſh it's inha- 
bitants, the other to denote it's ſituation.  Carcuſa is there- 
fore no more than the Cuſean city, as Carvur is the city of 
Ur or fire, by which 1t was ſometimes called. Car or Caer, 
M, Kir, in moſt of the oriental languages fignifies a city or 
fortreſs; as appears in Carchemiſh, Carthaida, Carteia, Car- 
aim : and, among the Britons of Phenician extraction, in 


Car- 
2 Huron Heu Thy Keooay onxedopuneas. Apud Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib, g. 
Cap. 27. Mera de Taura Wapaytveclai Tov TE WATERG x ru ade xots- 
Sorrag wo viaptiv, xa NTA mat ev Ty Toh Katgav. Ibid. Lib. g. 
Cap. 23. Conſtantine Manaſſes calls it Geſem : Ey * orgy Ni x- 
px rug Apa. pag. dr Edit. Meurſ. N \ 
3 Vol. 1. pag. 49. Edit. Benedict. Paris. x69 3. In the bock of Ju- 
dith of the Palgate Tania, Chap. 1. v. 9. it is called 7e. 
4 It is called Gizty by Vanſleb, Gize by Dr. Pocock, Geeza by Shaw, 


Chifs by Egmont and Heyman ; and is the Algize of the Nubian geo- 
grapher, 
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Carl; 2 Caerdiff, Caerpbil „ Caernarvon, and Caer-uriah in 
Cornwall. Herodotus is very particular in his deſcription of 
Cercaſorum, which he mentions as ſituated at the very extreme 
point of Delta; 5 Taprt To ot ru AEATR, x. Wa&pa Kepxarupey 
Tov. And in another place he deſcribes it ſtill more exact- 
ly, by ſaying that it was at the point where the Nile was firſt 
divided; ®uexe: Keprarups Tonioc, Kar i TXiGerau 0 Nethog, tg T0 
TIyAzco ov pecov x EG KavwſJov. This 1s the exact ſituation of 
Geeza; which ſtands overagainſt the pyramids (that are called 
from thence the pyramids of 7Geeza) at the extreme part of 
Delta, in the antient Cuſean province, where the Nile was of old 
divided into it's two principal ſtreams. If then there was 
no ſimilitude of ſound remaining, and the name had been 
totally changed or obliterated; yet the identity of the two 
places might be indiſputably aſcertained. 

It is true, the town of Geeza, which I ſuppoſe to be ſituated 
at the extremity of an iſland, is by later writers mentioned 
as upon the weſtern bank of the Nile; the Canobic branch, 
which once ſeparated it from Lybia, being much diminiſhed, 
and ſometimes dried up. But *Dr. Pocock ſtill places it in an 
iſland; and at the vertex, as it ſtood of old. Whether this 
be the exact truth, I do not know; as it does not appear like 
an iſland in the account of that curious traveller Norden. 
But it is a point of no great conſequence: for while the py- 
ramids remain on one fide, and the hill of Arabia on the 
other, whateyer lay in a line with theſe may eaſily be known. 


They 


5 Lib. 2. Cap. 97. 
s Lib. 2. Cap. 15. 


7 Chi vuol videre le Piramidi, biſogna che paſſi il Gume, et vada in 
un burgo, che gia ft Citta rimpetto al Cairo vecchio, hoggi nomato 
« Geza.” Viaggi di Bremond. In Roma; 1679. 


8 Travels. Vol. 1. Plate. 7. 

6 2 d' Egypte et de Nubie par F. Louis Norden. Fol. Vol. 1. 
Planche 17 

x See Fakes large Map of Egypt, which is far preferable to the maps 
of Norden. 
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They arc fure and laſting landmarks; and nearly between 
theſe was the apex of lower Egypt, and the city Cercgſorum. 80 
that, if not ny the Canobic branch, but the Nile itſelf was 
to fail, yet the antient ſituation of the places, which I have 
been ſpeaking of, might by this line of direction be made 
out. The great Æſtuary, between the Je of Thanet* and the 
main land, is in many places reduced to a ditch: yet not on- 
ly the iſland, but the towns upon it, together with thoſe 
that they correſpond to of antient date, are known and de- 
ſcribed : nor has any obſcurity enſued. 

I think then, we may reſt ſatisfied that the province of 
Cuſhan was the land of Geſben; and that the chief city in that 
land was the Carcuſha of the antients, the Cz/a of Artapanus, 
and the Geeza of the moderns. Cerraſorum or Cercaſoura was 
called Car Cuſb Aur, the city Ur of the Arabians; juſt as 
the ſiſter city was called B'WH t Þ Car Aur Caſdim, the 
city Ur of the Chaldees. Ptolemy indeed calls Phaccuſa the me- 
tropolis of the Arabian nome: but Strabo, who is in this 
point very particular and exact, makes Phaccuſa only a vil- 
lage; and places it very properly upon the Arabian canal, to 
which it's name alludes, and on the eaſtern fide of the Mie. 
There is therefore reaſon to think, that the province of which 
we have been ſpeaking was termed fimply Cab and Cuſban, 
without the word Phacat, to which it had no relation: and 
the chief city was called Cuſban Aur, as I have before ſhewn. I 
am confirmed in my opinion by the teſtimony of the ancient 
hiſtorian Ephorus, who mentioned this city by that name: 
Kaooxuwp0gs Tokig ArYUuTTIO, 18 ANY. EPopes. Goltgius has A 
coin of Veſpaſian with an inſcription to the ſame purpoſe, 
KAEEANQPITQAN. And Stephanus Byzantinus, from whom 
this teſtimony of Epborus is taken, adds to the above, 20 eh 
Kaooewwerns; © the name of the people is Caſſanoritæ. 

Who 


See Batteley's Antiquitates Rutupinæ. 
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Who can, after this, doubt whether the Auritæ of Egypt were 
Cuſeans ? 

Some of the Grecians, who firſt viſited Egypt, ſpoke of the 
city Cercaſorum as the city of Orus. But others, inſtead of ex- 
preſſing it C222 Or Qęe ToAuw, altered it to Hg woav. The 
Seventy therefore, when they ſay that 3 Jeep went up to 
meet his father, and render what 1s in the original Goſhen by 
"Hewur Tos Or Heroum, miſinterpret the place that they are 
referred to; which was not Heroopol:s on the Red Sea, but the 


city of Orus in Egypt. So that the place which is really al- 


luded to by them, and that which I treat of, are the ſame; 
though they have changed the name, and by that means been 
the authors of much confuſion. Juſt above the town of 
Geeza is a little iſland called Aurea; which certainly is not a 
name of Roman original, though at firſt ſight there may 
be ſome appearance of it. It is bounded by a canal called 
Calig Al Cuſterab; which is undoubtedly a name of antient 
date, and witneſſes the true etymology of the other. The 
Romans, finding the place called Aur and Aurab, imitated 
the Greeks in adapting 1t to their own language; and called 
this iſland and the adjacent country Aurea. The later Ara- 
bians, who ſucceeded in theſe parts, have been miſled by this; 


and given the iſland the name of 4Guzarat or Gieziret Eda- 


hab, © the golden iſland.” But the fituation of this place, 
and the name of the canal, A Cuſharah5 (both near the 
point where ſtood the ancient Aur) manifeſtly prove that 
they have been eſteemed appendages to that antient city, and 
have received their names from it. Indeed, the whole coun- 
try where the Cuſeans principally reſided was called Aurah, by 
the Greeks changed to Azria: of which there are many 

tokens, 


3 Gen. 46. v. 29. 
+ Norden's Travels. Vol. 2 


s Pocock's large map of Egypt. 
3 
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tokens. The pyramids near Fuinme are called the pyramids 
of Havara; which is the ſame word, though a little diver- 
fified; Such variations muſt happen in a long courſe of years. 
The modern Greeks, who pronounce æureg, prog, and au- 
rum, averum, would call Aurab, Avara at this day. Theſe 
are wonderful memorials of former times; and certainly re- 
late to the hiſtories which I have been treating of; to occur- 
rences, that happened in the moſt early ages: ſuch as no 
length of time has been able to cancel. 

There are many places to be met with, which terminate in 
Ur and Our; all manifeſtly denominated from the ſame ele- 
ment that the Carour of the Cuſeans was derived from; as 
may be proved from their hiſtory and ſituation : whence it is 
plain that I am not wrong in the etymology of that place. 
The city that was the boundary of Phrygia and Caria had a 
name of the like purport; which was given to it on account 
of it's ſituation. For it was built in a moſt inflammable and 
ſulphureous ſoil, and in the neighbourhood of hot fountains ; 
ſo that every object betokened fire. It was called Carour and 
Caroura; and the country all around termed Keaxauuery or 
burnt. 7 Kagoupe ds ogiov egi rue Opuying xa T1; Kaping* xupy •̊d 
eg uri WavdoXec EYEra, xa eg udarwy ex(ora;*—Lxedov de Tos 
cuotigog eg. Ka THT reg Tov Mauavdpov X88, x v rovofeog rug. TE 
Xa Ur pexes v eTocs” Ka d xa ve Tip: Tov TuPure Taby 
tyraubœ faubeÜn xa TE; Ag., xa Y KATAXEXAUPENTY ur e 
Sar. There was likewiſe a temple of the ſame name in the 


vicinity of the above mentioned city; and denominated from the 
ſame circumſtances. & Merau de rue Auodneing xa T Keapoupuy le- 
Cov eg Myvog, Kæęou (Kagoug) XG&AEMEVOY, Tiff Zoos, It was 
called the temple of Menes; and was probably built by ſome 
of Egyptian race, that ſettled here: who came either from Col- 


chis 


6 Yanſleb's State of Egypt. 
7 Strabo. Vol. 2. pag. 867. 869. 
3 Strabo. Ibid. 
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chis or Cappadocia, where were the two moſt antient colonies 
from that country. The temple. was called Carour:: and it 
was probably erected in honour of the firſt king of Egypt, who 
was called by that name, and in memory of the city that we 
have been treating of. There was another city of lower Egypt 
towards the ſea, that was likewiſe called Carour; and is men- 


tioned in the Notitia Ecclefiaſtica : by ſome it was \ termed 


Acboris. 
Such are the evidetices of the Cuſeans * reſided in 


Egypt; who left behind them traces, that are not to this day 
eraſed. In the antient hiſtories and monuments they occur 


very frequently ; ; ſo that Scaliger might well ſay, . 9 Multa A 


rabica in veteribus monumentis Ægyptiacis obſervavimus 3 qua 
nobis ignota quarant ſtudiof. 


9 Animadv. in Euſeb. Chron. 


L 
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S Oo MER 
0BJBCTIONS ANSWERED; 
AND OTHER 
PROOFS PRO DUCE D: 
n wers, 


That the ARABIAN SHEPHERDS were diſtinct from the 
ISRAELITES, and prior to them. 


O hiſtory has been eſteemed more difficult to ſettle 
than that of the Arabian Paſtors: which difficulty has 
ariſen from not conſidering that they were a twofold race, 
and eſſentially different in almoſt every circumſtance. When 
the Arabians came into Egypt, they are ſaid to have been 
240000 in number: the Maelites were but ſeventy perſons. 

The former took poſſeſſion by force : the latter were invited ; 

and had all they poſſeſſed granted to them. The one held 
the people in flavery : the others were theirſelves inſlaved. 
The Arabians were driven out of the land: the Iſraelites were 
not ſuffered to depart. Notwithſtanding this, Jeſepbus among 
the antients, and Witfus, Perizonius and others among the 


| moderns, 


1 Hermanni Vi m Zgyptiaca. Lib. 3. Cap. 3. He i es that the 


firſt Shepherds were Abraham and his retinue; and the ſons of Vrael 
the ſecond. 
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moderns, think that this hiſtory relates to the Maelites only. 
Manetho, who is the firſt that ſpeaks of theſe Shepherds, and 
from whom Africanus, Euſebius, and Syncellus have chiefly 
borrowed what they produce, plainly diſtinguiſhes between 
them. Joſepbus, and thofe of his opinion, have no other 
way to ſet this evidence aſide, but by ſuppoſing that Manetho 
had an utter averſion to the Fews, and would not mention 
any thing in their favour : a ſuppoſition ſo ill grounded, that 
it is wonderful how perſons of any reflection could advance 
it. For what is it that Manetho can be ſuppoſed to have 
ſuppreſſed out of prejudice? If we were to allow that the 
Iſraelites were the Shepherds who got the ſovereignty in Egypt; 
what would be their hiſtory ? They were in the land of Canaan 
during a famine, and in very great diſtreſs: but were invited 
into Egypt, where their wants were ſupplied : and they were 
permitted to ſettle in the very beſt of the country, and had 
part of it aſſigned them for a poſſeſſion. As they mcreaſed in 
number,» they forgot their obligations: and, riſing in arms 
againſt their benefactors, ſubdued them by force; and for a 
great while ruled tyrannically over them; burning their tem- 
ples and cities, and overturning their altars ; till, by a reverſe 
of fortune, they were defeated in their turn, and at laſt driven 
out of the country. What is there in all this detail, that 
Manetho could ſuppreſs out of ill will to the Jews? There is 
not a circumſtance, but an enemy would enlarge upon and 
aggravate. All this ſcandal Jeſepbhus would gladly entail up. 


on the memory of his forefathers; merely for this empty 


ie, that it might be ſaid, that they once bore rule 
in Egypt ; ori xa T1Vv Xwouv auTwv tduvagtuoav hu 6 1%. 
If this hiſtory had really related to the Maelites, I do not ſee 
what could have hindered Manetho from prefixing their name 
to it : I am ſure he could not omit it out of prejudice. The 
Royal Shepherds were "— a diſtinCt people from the 7/- 

ran 

2 Contra Apion. Lib. 1. F. 25. | 
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raelites; and likewiſe prior in time. This I have already 
ſhewn: and it will farther appear from the diſguſt the Egy- 
— had entertained for people of that profeſſion, when 
the Mruelites went firſt into that country. Every ſhepherd 
« was an abomination to the Zgyprians.” It was not a bare 
diſlike, but an abhorrence; which muſt have ariſen in great 
meaſure from the cruel treatment the Egyprians had experi- 
enced. - Some indeed, among whom is Theodoret, imagine 
that their antipathy was owing to the different cuſtoms of the 
two nations : the Shepherds occupation being to rear and tend 
ſheep, which they ſacrificed and fed on; while the Egyptians 
abſtained from this food, and held it in abhorrence. But this 
cuſtom of abſtinence, if ever it exiſted, was never univerſal. 
The people of Thebes three hundred and fifty miles above Delta 
held it criminal to ſacrifice, and perhaps, to taſte the fleſh of 
ſheep : but others made no ſcruple to feed on it, particularly 
the Mendefiens ; and they on the other hand abfſtained from 
goats. 3'Ogo: juev dn Avg Oran idpurra: ipov, 1 vous Te OC 
ti, OUT0L fue VV reg wy amexopery aryay Oueri — Oro oy r 
MevSyrog exTyrres igov, J vous Tv Merdyons 6101, ouror ds auyuy de- 
youve: eig Overs. This cuſtom therefore was local and partial, 
and could never be the cauſe of univerſal abhorrence. It is 
contrary to the account given us by Drodorus Siculus ; who 
ſpeaks of the fertility of their meadows, and the manner of 
their managmg them; together with the numerous flocks, of 
which they were poſſeſſed. He mentions that their ſheep 
« were wonderfully fruitful; that they had young twice in a 
« year, and were ſhom as often in that ſeaſon.” 0, 4. ig 
eve ) aν²ꝰD/ rg v πτ“ẽ, NDH e ονον, x Tois Wore æveyreg 
un oroy, d To Y vs vopens, dig Trxovra nou dig & 


go xα⁰ eu t. 


ra 1 


And, in another place, deſcribing the 


early ages and the cuſtoms of the firſt inhabitants of the 
coun- 


3 Herod, Lib. 2. Cap, 42. 
4 Lib, 1. pag. 23. 


1 
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country, he ſays that they fed upon ſome ſort of cattle, 
sand cloathed themſelves with their ſkins :” Ss hong de c 
700 Boounuaruy © £vice TapxoPeuyev, Ko T daga! rey rere Fours 
eg xe179us. What they fed upon, and what they abſtained 
from, is pretty plain from the latter part: they fed upon 
oxen and ſheep, whoſe ſkins are beſt adapted for cloathing: 
and they abſtained from horſes and camels, which are ineluded 
in the term BaνννEZ( . It is moreover expreſily contrary to 
the account of Moſes : where Pharaoh, hearing that the ſons of 
Iſrael were ſhepherds, not only permits them to bring their 
flocks and herds ; but * appoints them to take care of his 
own cattle, wherein his flocks were undoubtedly included. 
And, to put the matter out of all doubt, the flocks of the 
Egyptians, as well as their herds, are expreſſly mentioned by 
Moſes; where he ſpeaks of the exchange that the people made 
for corn in the height of the famine. 7“ And Joſeph ſaid, 
« Give your cattle; and I will give you for your cattle, if 
« money fail. And they brought their cattle to Joſeph and 
« Foſeph gave them bread in exchange for horſes, and for the 
Locks, and for the cattle of the herds and for the aſſes.” 
To what purpoſe could they rear ſo many ſheep, if they never 
fed upon them? Grotius ſuppoſes for their wool. But is it 
poſſible that the wool only, or the milk, would anſwer the 
trouble and expence of keeping ſuch numerous flocks, that 
each year more than doubled their number? And can any 
account be given of what was done with the ſupernumeraries? 
For, without thinning them, the land, fruitful as it was and 
extenſive, would not have ſufficed for paſturage. The ſkins 
they could not have to make uſe of, till the animal died: and 
they then muſt have been of no ſervice. Yet the Egyprians 
are ſuppoſed to have made uſe of there ſkins. Without all 

| doubt 


E Lib. 1. Pag · 28. 
6 Gen. 47. v. 6. ah 
7 Gen. 47. v. 16. 8 | 
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doubt they ſed upon ſheep, as all other nations did. It can- 
not be ſuppoſed, if the Egyprians diſliked ſheep and abhorred 
ſhepherds, that they would have been troubled with either of 
them. Diodbrus, indeed, ſays that ſheep were held ſacred on 
account of their great utility: but it does not follow that the 
Egypti aus never fed upon them. It is hard to pronounce 
what animals were not ſacred among this people; and as dif- 
ficult to determine what was the conſequence of their being 
eſteemed ſo. The words of Diadbrus are as follow. 8 Ta 46 


TgoſSara die ev TITEL, N TOKG egioug TW oe dh x Y eu- 
Nc Tegravoen" Ty de Yararrt xa Ty rugꝶ rg? Tapx;o Ju 
go d xc. danbi avg. On theſe accounts they were held 
ſacred. But this was common to animals that they fed upon.9 


Male cattle were ſacred to  Epaphus. Bug rug era; ru 
ETaPs eva voutuo:: yet they were unwverfally eaten: Tg 
ue vu xabags; Bug rug eprevas, x rug piooxes 01 Tavre Ayu Io 
unn. And, as it was an heartening food, the ſoldiers were 
allowed two pounds a day: 3 uro d wv Tade wagef Twy keen 
a edidoro ea” npegy tua cru guru ga hee verre per fx, 
xpewy (For duo furt, ove recorgeg «puns: So that this anti- 
— 0 could not proceed from any difference in diet; for no 
difference is diſcernable. Care muſt therefore be taken, that 
we do not confound what Herodotus ſays about things ſacri- 
ficed by the Egyprians, with the things that were ordinarily 
eaten by them: for there were many ſpecies of food that 
they never offered to the gods, which. they made no ſcruple 
to feed upon; otherwiſe they muſt have ſtarved. We are 
told by Alexanger Sardus + that they originally uſed no other 


offer- 


* Lib, 1. pag. 54- 


9 Tua jv Yap Tw — ET aVTEC X04 run AtyvoTi, xahawep rw weg. 
{tv rei, Buy, XUv&, Nu. Strab. Vol. 2. pag. 1166. 
1 Herodot. Lib. 2. Cap. 38. 


2 Ibid. Lib. 2. Cap. 41. 
3 Ibid. Lib. 2. Cap. 168. 
+ Lib. 3. Cap. 15. 
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offerings in their temples than frankincenſe and libations, 
attended with ſuitable thanks and- praiſes : but no body can 
ſuppoſe that in theſe conſiſted their diet. The prieſts were 
particularly abſtemious: yet, from what they were allowed, we 
may form ſome judgment of what was permitted to the peo- 
ple, who were under leſs reſtraint. Chæremo the ſtoic, as we 
learn from 5Porphyry, gave this account of their food, that it 
was very ſimple and plain, dar ds Amy xa: aps; ; that they 
taſted no wine, and abſtained from all fiſh, xa rergarodar, o 
WaVUNR ð TOAUTX 1, 1 fun 0 (es py) xeprr Dope Tryvuv ds 00% Cage 
zoÞayn. They abſtained from all fourfooted animals, that 
« were either ſolid-hoofed, or that divided the foot, unleſs 
e they were of the horned ſpecies: that is, they abſtained 
from all quadrupeds, but ſheep and oxen ; * and all carni- 
« yorous birds.” And even among theſe they had ſome ex- 
ceptions: the fleſh of a cow or heifer they never could be 
induced to taſte: 7 Tlape vv AYUTTIO06 Ku ®ouvZs DarToOY av Tis 
cv prey KpeWY YEUT AUTO, 1 On neu Boos. Plutarch however does 
not allow the prieſts the latitude I have mentioned; but ſays 
that they lay under an interdict in reſpect to ſheep; 3 Tegan 
S a —Xa T KpELY T'% h. Suppoſing this to be as Plu- 
tarch repreſents it; we plainly learn from it, that this practice 
of abſtinence did not reach to the common people: for he 
would not have mentioned a circumſtance as peculiar to the 

prieſthood, if it had prevailed univerſally. 


We 


5 De Abſtin. Lib. 4. 


6 In the original it is thus: They abſtained from all quadrupeds, that 
e were either of a ſolid hoof, or that divided the foot, or that had not 
„ horns :” but this includes all fourfooted beaſts, Here is a ſeeming 
exception made, and now allowance given: a remainder ſuppoſed, 
where there is nothing left. It ſhould therefore be «© hn, unleſs they 
« were horned.” By this means hogs and camels were excluded, 


7 Porphyr. de Abſtin. Lib. 2. 
8 De Ifid, et Oſir. 
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We find then, that what the Egyptians abſtained from in 
thoſe early times, was not the eating ſheep or oxen, but the 
uſing them for ſacrifice. 9Malo: & av 715 exe rug NO. 
rarug array Ayu rug“ dd Torerov armergov Ts Povevew Te Twv 
Abr Fcov, wes rag TETWY ElROVRG {IPN LOT Twy hewy enorerro* 
a9 e HU Yoo di r KopTruy EyworTo Tolg beolg uo 
Z Tæega jew Tow Ko VEWTOT] 7 di 0 Soc Juin. In 
ſhort, they ſhed no blood in their temples, nor brought 
victims to 'their altars. And, though Herodotus does make 
mention of bloody facrifices in his time; yet it was not 
ſo of old. And, even when he wrote, they were not 
univerſal. For when, in the time of the Prolemies, the E- 
gyptians were in ſome parts obliged to admit Saturn and Sera- 
pis as gods; Ita tamen imperio paruerunt, ut non omnino reli- 
gionis ſuæ obſervata confunderent. Nam quia nunquam fas fuit 
Agyßptiis pecudibus et ſanguine, ſed precibus et thure ſolo pla- 
care Deos, his autem duobus advents hoſtiæ erant ex more mactan- 
de; fana eorum extra pomerium locaverunt ; ut et illi ſacrificit 
ſolennis fibi cruore colerentur, nec tamen urbana templa pecudum 
morte polluerentur. The ſituation of this temple, where Se- 
rapis was worſhipped was in the Nitriotic nome, as we learn 
from Strabo. He tells us, conformably to what is ſaid above, 
that this was the only place in Egypt where a ſheep was ſacri- 
ficed. 3Tuara: d evravla 6 Tagarig xou Tape porog Teroig hu 
er AryutTu V% When Pharaoh therefore, to prevent the 
children of Mrael from going three days journey into the wil- 
derneſs, tells Moſes, that they may ſacrifice to their God in 


Egypt ; 
9 Porphyr. de Abſtin, Lib. 2. | 2 
1 Tbid. Priſci homines ſoli et fideribus, quos exiſtimabant Deos, berbam 
cum foliis et radice comburebant ; mittebant etiam awapxas, frugum primi- 
tias; nam animalia occidere nefas arbitrabantur. Et dicebat Pythagoras ſz 
aliguando concilio Deorum interfuiſſe; eoſque didiciſſe Aigyptiorum ſacrificia 
probare, que libationibus conſtant, thure et laudibus : non placere animantium 
cedes. Alex, Sard. Lib. 3. Cap.15. See Euſeb. Prep, Evang. Lib. 1. Cap.g. 
'  ® Macrob. Saturnal. Lib, 1. Cap. 7. 
3 Vol. 2. pag. 1155. 
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Egypt; he is anfwered, 4 It is not meet ſo to, do; for we 
„ ſhall ſacrifice the abomination of the Egy tians to the Lord 
« our God: lo, ſhall we facrifice the abomination of the E- 
« gyptians before their eyes, and will they not ſtone us?” 
The abomination was a ſacrifice of blood: which offering was 
ſo offenſive to the Egyptians, that the Iſraelites, during their 
ſojournment, do not appear to have once ventured to ſacri- 
fice after the cuſtom of their fathers. They ſeem to have 
been under a prohibition from the princes of the country : as 
we may infer from the repeated requeſts of Moſes ; who, un- 
leſs he went three days journey into the wilderneſs, did not 
think it ſafe to offer a burnt-offering to the Lord. In re- 
ſpe& to ſacrifices in thoſe early times, it was uſual for people 
of every profeſſion to make ſome returns to the gods for the 
benefits they enjoyed. This acknowledgement was generally 
made out of the increaſe, that they were particularly bleſſed 
with. Among the Egyptians it conſiſted originally in hand- 
fuls of corn, graſs, and of the- lotus, with other fruits of 
the earth. In proceſs of time they added myrrh, frankin- 
cenſe, and caſia for the ſervice of the altar. 5 Such were the 
offerings of the antient Egyptians. . On the other hand, the 
ſhepherd's increaſe was from the fold only; and his offerings 
were the firſtlings of his flock. This made the Egyptians 
diſlike ſhepherds ; - not their occupation; for nothing was 
more innocent or neceſſary. Beſides, they had flocks of 
their own, and conſequently people to tend them. But they 
diſhked foreign © ſhepherds on account of their different rites 
and cuſtoms : which hatred muſt have ariſen from an inti- 
mate intercourſe : for we do not abominate what we are little 

8 5 ac- 


4 Exod. 8. v. 26. 


5 Ov. Hufvns, ue xοανν,, x AIBAVOTE HPO - Ane urs reg 
Jαο Veveris o epo T&peinnf0ln T&OUTH, — OV TSTHV . WpoTEepoy, GAS Mons. 
Porpb. de Abſtin. Lib. 2. 


6 Scaliger differs from me in opinion about the $ bepberds of Ep.. 
See Animadvers, in Euſeb. Chron. pag. 18. 
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acquainted with. We may diſlike at a diſtance, and diſap- 
prove: but this was a total abhorrence; Tt was a general 
and national diſguſt; to promote which, many things muſt 
have concurred. In the firſt place, the Egyptians were a faſti- 
dious people from the beginning ; and held every nation but 
their own in low eſteem. 7 Bag gug ds Tavra; oi Au rie K- 
Aguo: e, D ly ⁰ννο . This contempt was carried into 
a diſguſt by the contrariety in their religious cuſtoms: and 
this ſtill heightened and imbittered by the tyranny of the 
Paſtor Kings, and the cruel uſage that the Egyptians experi- 
enced from them; particularly, when they broke down the 
ſhrines of their gods, and overturned their altars. Hence 
aroſe that fixed hatred we have been ſpeaking of; which was 
prior to the coming of the If aclites. : For every ſhepherd 
«© was an abomination to the Egyptians,” before they knew 


Foſeph : the reigns therefore of ths 2 81 kin gs Were antece- 
dent likewiſe. 


7 Herod. Lib. 2. Cap. 158. See alſo Lib. 2. Cap. 41. — Gen. 43. 
v. 32. And they ſet on for him by himſelf, and for them by them- 
< ſelves, and for the Egyptians that did eat with him, by themſelves : 

<«< becauſe the might not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that 
js an abomination unto the e not _ canng reg, but the 


eating it with the Hebrews, 


-OF 
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OF THE 


ARABIAN SHEPHERDS. 


N theſe early times there were no large monarchies form- 
ed. The Afjyrian and Babyloniſb empires, as they are 
termed, were diſtinct, and in reality of ſmall extent. All 
countries ſeem to have been divided into petty * principalities. * 
Every city for the moſt part had it's particular king. A pow- 
erful enemy had forced Egypt to unite itſelf under one head: 
but that grievance being removed, the people of that coun- 
try ſeem to have ſoon lapſed again into a ſtate of independ- 
ency. At leaſt they were divided; and under the juriſdiction 
9 7 of 


: Duemadmodum Agyptus, priſcis hiſce temporibus, inter diverſas diſtri- 
buta eſt regulos, ita etiam in Afid regna vetuſtiſſima ſunt anguſtiſſima. —Ur- 
bes * Ja ſuos habebant rowapxas. Marſbam. Canon Chron. Sec. V. 
Pag. 70. 
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of different governours, Artapanus fays, that there were 
many kings in Egypt in the time of Moſes : 2 au; Yap rore 
Tys Aryvers aoineve. © One of the principal of which was 
« Palmanothes, who built Kea or Goſhen, and the temple at 
ce 3 Heliopolis. But both Goſhen that he alludes to, and the tem- 
ple at Heliopolis were built before the time he ſpeaks of: and 
Palmanothes, or, as his true name was, Phamenoth, the Ame- 
nophis of the Greeks, reigned, according to Manetho before 
Moſes ; being the prince who firſt began to diſtreſs the Mael- 
ites, when as yet Moſes was not born. And there is reaſon to 
think that the variety of governments in Egypt was in great 
meaſure aboliſhed by Jeſepb, and the better part of the nation 
reduced under one king. This leads me to conſider a paſſage 
in Scripture, which the enemies of revelation have made a 
bad uſe of; and which in general has not been underſtood. 
The part that I allude to is in the 47th chapter of Genefis ; 
where, in the time of the famine, Joſeph is ſaid to have pur- 
chaſed the land of Egypt for Pharaoh, I have mentioned be- 
fore, that this country was divided into many diſtricts and 
\ provinces called by the natives Tabir, but by the Greeks 
News: : which were originally independent of each other. 
We read of Theban, Mempbitic, Dioſpolite, Tanite, Bubaſtite 
and other +kings; whoſe reigns are not to be eſtimated by a 
ſeries in ſucceſſion, but by ſynchroniſms, as Marſbam and 
others have obſerved. The land muſt neceſſarily have been 
weakened by this diviſion of the ſupreme power: and it pro- 
bably was the reaſon that the Caſeans got ſuch eaſy footing, 


and 


2 Euſeb. Præp. Evang. Lib. . p23 
3 He certainly confounds the ſtory of Jaſeph with that of Moſes, as 
Manetho and others had done before. Scaliger, though it makes againſt 
his opinion, is obliged to allow that Egypt originally was under the do- 
minion of different princes at the ſame time: patet diverſas Reges eodem 
ag in Aigypio in diverſis partibus imperium obtinuiſſe. Iſagog. Chron. 
an. pag. 312, 
+ = Marſham's we\yxonavn 2Egypti in Canon, Chronic, Secul. XVI. 
Pag. 470 · 
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and maintained themſelves ſo long. Joſeph therefore, when 
he came to have full authority under Pharaoh, ſeems to have 
immediately entertained a view of uniting the whole nation. 
And as there was no other government, that we know of, in 
thoſe times but that of monarchy, he was reſolved to eſta- 
bliſh it univerſally through the land ; and make every province 
ſubſervient to one head. Artapanus ſpeaks of ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment effected; and ſays the Maelitiſb chief took great 
pains to bring it about, in favour of the prince he was con- 
cerned with: for before this the populace raiſed and depreſſed 
kings at their pleaſure. 5 Taura ds mavra rom xapy vu T1 
povepyiar Cream Y KeveOpy M mgoregov yap dα 
org rug OY g, OTE fey E, more de x ifavey Canine. But 
he attributes this to Moſes inſtead of ® Foſeph. Now there is 
reaſon to think that Moſes was very little engaged in the buſi- 
neſs of the nation : he ſeems to have ſacrificed all views that 
way : and, throughout the whole account that he gives of 
himſelf, he appears in a private capacity; having re- 
nounced the advantages that might have accrued by adoption, 
and returned to the ſtock of his fathers. But Foſeph, we 
know, was inveſted with high power. The management of 
the whole realm was intruſted to him: 7 © only in the throne,” 
ſays Pharaoh, © will I be greater than thou.” It was Foſeph 
therefore that brought about this weighty affair. He availed 
himſelf, during the famine, of the neceſlities of the people; 


= and 
5 Apud Euſeb. Præp. Evang. Lib. 9. Cap. 27. 


s The hiſtory of theſe two great men is often confounded; not only 
by Pagan writers, but, what 1s extraordinary, even by Chriſtians. The 
author of the Alexandrine Chronicle gives the name of Sophom Phaneas or 
Zaphnah Paaneah to Moſes, which is well known from Gen. 41. v. 45. 
to belong only to Joſeph; and makes a wrong application of the purport 
of it. Tov Maven, per To e7%Yayev aurov , WANY G5, di Aryumrio Ton- 
Jop-Paxv-yIn TEeoTNYOpeVT Ay, 0 EpNVEVETHE, @ a&TexanvÞIn t HM. PAg, 178. 
Edit. Rader. Chæremo is guilty of the ſame confuſion of theſe two per- 
ſons; as is Manetho likewiſe. | 


7 Gen. 41. v. 40. 
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and made them purchaſe their ſubſiſtance at the price of their 
independency. #* Wherefore ſhall we die,” ſay they, be- 
“fore thine eyes, both we and our land? buy us and our 
<< land for bread, and we and our land will be ſervants unto 
« Pharaoh: and give us ſeed, that we may live, and not die, 
*« that the land be not deſolate. And Joſeph bought all the land 
ce of Egypt for Pharaoh : and as for the people, he removed 
* them to cities from one end of the borders of Egypt, even to 
** the other end thereof.” And, to maintain the ſupreme au- 
thority in one perſon for the future, he laid them all under an 
obligation, when he gave them ſeed for their lands, that one 
fifth part of the produce ſhould be 9Pharaoh's. This was a 
noble and ſalutary ſcheme, carried on with great policy and 
juſtice; which was the foundation both of the grandeur and 
the perpetuity of the Egyptian name. There were no means 
of effecting this union, but thoſe that were made uſe of; 
which were executed with great forecaſt and ſagacity. The 
ſtate of the Egyptians at that time may be known from the 
words before quoted : © buy us and our land for bread, and 
«© we and our land will be » ſervants” i. e: amenable, to 
c Pharaoh.” It ſeems plain that this people muſt have been 
before independent, and their lands not liable to fine or taxa- 
tion. They ſuffered therefore no injury from what was en- 
joined them; being only reduced, from a ſtate of miſrule, to 
be on the ſame level as people of all other nations were, that 
lived in obedience to a king: for before they were lizentious 
and lawleſs. This diſtribution of land in Egypt, and the 


happy 
 B Gen. 47. v. 19, &c. | 6:2, 

9 Hence we find that, though there were ſeveral princes in Egypt, yet 
there was one of ſuperior power, called Pharaoh; to whom ſeveral princes 
paid more or leſs homage : but many were independent. Kai w 
Caoinrw nYeperur, axe SSνẽũt ru wWips HAwwonw Toru. Chron. 
7 ag. 63. The chief monarch lived near Heliopolis, in the vicinity 
of Goſhen. . | 

: « Am not I a Philiſtine, and ye ſervants to Sau?“ that is, ſubjects. 
I Sam. 17. v. 8. 55 
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happy conſequences that enſued upon it, are mentioned by 
the above cited author; who tells us that Jo/eph taught them 


to ſeparate their fields, and to diſtinguiſh them by proper 
boundaries; which put an end to the many feuds and acts of 
violence that had before ſubſiſted among them. Ka TooTepov 


QUTRKTWG Twy AIYUWTTIWY YEWHOpEVT WN, di To u Xwpoy adlige ro- 81 
„as, Xu TWY EARTTOVWY UTO TWV KpETTOVWY ad KOvMevw* TET0V [Iwoy@] 


TpwTOV THYV TE IV Ne NEU, au oporg diarnunao N, %ou T1 WoArAmv Xep- 


CEVopevyy YEWEYNO OY GUTOTENED CU, Katt TAG TWY Cgepwy ro¹ ige 
amoxAnwre:. By this compromiſe and eſtabliſhment, which 


Joſepb ſo happily enacted, the king was inveſted with the pro- 
perty of the land: but four parts out of five of the produce 
was ſecured to the people. All this was done for the general 


good, 
2 Artapanus apud Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. g. Cap. 23. This could 
not have been effected by Zo/eph, if the kingdom had been {till in a diſ- 
united ſtate : his influence could not have reached from one end af the 
« borders of Egypt even to the other end thereof.” He therefore had re- 
duced the wage under one monarchy : and it is from hence plain that 
Artapanus has mixed the accounts of two different perſons ; and has, in 
the former paſſage, attributed to Moſes what relates only to Joſeph. He 
moreover ſays, that Joſeph appointed a particular portion of land for the 
prieſts: but, according to Moſes, he meddled not with their lands: nor 
do they ſeem to be conſiderable : for the prieſts were dependent on the 
king, and © had a portion aſſigned them of Pharaoh, and did eat their 
<« portion which Pharaoh gave them; wherefore they fold not their 
« Jands,—The land of the prieſts only became not Pharaoh's.” Gen. 47. 
v.22, &c. In after times the lands of the ſoldiers, as well as thoſe of 
the prieſts, were held under peculiar exemptions : the ſoldiers had aſ- 
ſigned them each man 12 arouræ, i. e. a ſquare of 100 Egyptian cubits 
every way. Teprx de oÞ1 [Kanaoupins] m rade tfaparpnpie pave: Alu- 
rin Tape; Tw iet appar taper: dvudina ixa5w arintt;* 1 de apupce 
ic TYX£wv £5" AM ũ＋] wary, O de Aiyvarios Wixus TVYNaves eos 
top Tw Ta. Herod, Lib. 2. Cap. 168. 12 arouræ are equal to g acres 
and 165 milleſimals. See Bp. Cumberland on Jewi/h meaſures and 
weights. pag. 16. Some interpret this paſſage (Gen. 47. v. 22.) in a 
different manner: Eci d dr Tavrwy Te Ar, X08 Geurtpeuorres METH Tow 
Barinee Tas de boos xa Tas EVG. Diod. Sic. of the Egyptian prieſts, 
Lib. 1. Pag. 46. AN uv Ye Aiyvuarion wy vuy dn tn, xc τ THS Spnoxtiag 
Ta; o roxedarras. Clement. Alex. Cohort. ad Gentes. Vol. 1. pag. 33. 
Edit. Potter. H de du <Eapeois Twy h, #6 1 Ra9 I, an wig GANG pov 
eb xari5-nt, Herod, Lib. 2. Cap. 40. 
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good, to which each particular in his turn was obliged to 
contribute, And this tax for the ſervices of the crown, and 
maintenance of ſo great a monarchy, was certainly a light 
one. The removal of the Egyptians into new and different 
allotments, from one end of the kingdom to the other, was 
an inſtance of great policy. It was the very thing that many 
ages after was practiſed by that conſummate commander 
Hannibal; in which he was copied by the Romans. The kings 
of Aſyria ate obſerved to have ated in the ſame manner. 
It was a ſure way to prevent innovation and rebellion. That 
Egypt had originally many different tribes, if not nations, we 
learn from Scripture; and that they were not all equally ſub- 
ordinate to the principal perſon of the land, but had their 
ſeparate attachments and juriſdictions, I have ſhewn. It ap- 
pears farther from the many various and oppoſite cuſtoms, 
which prevailed among them, even to the times of the Ro- 
mans. Each of the portions into which the land was canton- 
ed out having it's particular ſucceſſion of kings; there has 
ariſen from it great confuſion and uncertainty in the chro- 
nology of Egypt : which ſeems to be inexplicable. From the 
firſt peopling of the country I imagine this variety of go- 
vernments to have bite which defect in the national eſta- 
bliſhment was in great meaſure remedied by Foſeph : whence 
aroſe a very powerful monarchy, and one of the longeſt du- 
ration in hiſtory. It is not however meant that Egypt after 
the days of TFoſeph continued always uniformly under one 
head. It was at times divided, and lapſed into a kind of oli- 
garchy: but till it recovered itſelf, and flouriſhed for 
many ages: and the means of ſuch recovery, and the origi- 
nal form of their government, which they returned to, were 
owing to the primeval inſtitutions of this great patriarch. 
Some have thought that the memory of Joſeph was preſerved 

in 


3 See Marſbam Tlexuzoipeny AEgypti, ad Sec. XVI. pag. 450. Yeffins 
de Orig. et Progr, Idol. Lib. 1. mT 28, & | 
| 2 
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in the Egyptian rites and ſymbols, though it has been long 
obſcured; and that divine honours were paid to him. This 
may perhaps be doubtful: but thus far we may be aſſured, 
that every honour that a grateful people could in reaſon pay 
to a benefactor, this wonderful man deſerved at the hands of 


the Egyptians. 


SOME 


FARTHER ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


. ͤ K 


WHO 


RD 


T may perhaps be expected that I ſhould ſay ſomething 
of the time, when the Arabian Shepherds firſt made their 
migration from Babylonia; and of the reaſons that induced 
them to leave their native country, and betake themſelves 
to the land of Ham. This is a very remote inquiry; and 
both the time and the cauſe of their coming obſcure. Yet 


there are means left us to trace it out to a degree, though not 
Per- 
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perhaps preciſely; and the grounds on which I ſhall proceed 
may, I think, be warranted.  .. 

Upon the diſperſion of mankind, it 1s 5 able that the 
ſons of Shem had the preeminence, either by the allotment of 
their great progenitor, or elſe by divine appointment : which 
latter is pretty plainly implied. Hence Elam, Aram, Aſbur, 
and Arphaxad retired to their ſeveral provinces, which were 
not very far removed from the place whence all fet out; and 
which for many ages retained their names. The ſons of 
Japhet were removed farther; but did not heſitate to obey, 
As to the lot of Aur, it ſeems to have been the region be- 
tween the two great rivers, the Tigris and Euphrates; and 
that particular ſpot, which was the center of the general 
i diffipation, But it appears that the ſons of Chus, under 
the influence of their imperious leader Nimrod, ſtood their 
ground, and maintained themſelves in oppoſition to the ge- 
neral partition. They uſurped the lot of Aſbur: and Nimrod, 
to ſecure what he had unjuſtly ſeized upon, immediately ſet 
about fortifying the country, He built Babylon, that famous 
city of old; alſo Erech, Accad and Calneb, all in the land of 


Shinaar : 


7 It ſeems, as if the deſign of Providence was that the three branches 
of Noah's family ſhould divide the earth between them: that Aa was 
to be allotted to the ſons of Shem, Europe to Faphet, and Africa to Ham. 
America was too remote to be then conſidered. Theſe three large conti- 
nents were in great meaſure N according to this diſtribution. The 
only exception was Nimrod together with his people, and the ſons of 
Canaan; who went contrary to the general allotment, and, as it ſeems to 
be implied, in oppoſition to the divine decree: which was che reaſon that 
the Canaanites and Amorites, and all the collateral branches, together 
with the Amalekites, were ſo particularly obnoxious, and devoted by the 
expreſs ordinance of God to deſtruction for their rebellion and impiety. 
See Syncellus. p. 45. Newreeiouro 6 ru Xa vics Xavaay, emeCn roig pious T8 
Tnu, x. 1. X. taken from Euſeb. Chron, p. 10. Newregioas 6 r Rap vics 
Xavagu eween Tos öl Tv Tun, x ra rν?Ã EXE T&%e%(3a5 T1 tron Nut, 
cu Tois eK aur Yevopevors hveow tora—z; dic Muctws xa Ince ru Naun 
eFwolpevorv © Stog, xa xe, Tag rapes Fic TW Kpirwy &medwxe Toig Vier 


Ieęan x rar Yi, Nas ac i Terw artig o Orcs, See Additional 
Remarks. 
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Shinaar : which land was occupied originally by Aſbur; but 
he was forced to quit it, and leave the kingdom he had laid 
the foundation of to others. * Behold,” ſays Tſaiah, © the 
te land of the Chaldeans; this people was not till the Aſyrian 
* founded it for them that dwell in the wilderneſs” (i. e. the 
Cuſeans or Arabians :) © they ſet up the towers thereof, they 
<« raiſed up the palaces thereof; and he brought it to ruin.“ 
And accordingly we are told in Genefis; © Out of that land 
e went forth Aſbur, that is, went by compulſion; for all 
went out of the land originally; but he went out of the place 
of his allotment: and having ſo powerful an enemy to deal 
with, and not knowing where his encroachments would end, 
ſet about fortifying in his turn; and built a chain of cities, 
equal both in ſtrength and number to thoſe that had been 
founded by Nimrod. He 3 © builded Nineveb, and the city 
« Rehoboth, and Calab, And Reſen between Nineveh and Calab: 
« the ſame is a great city.” 4Bochart and Hyde, men of moſt 
excellent learning, interpret this paſſage otherwiſe : and, in- 
ſtead of © out of this land went Aſbur and built Nineve,” 
they tranſlate it, Nimrod went out of this land into Aſbur or A 
Hria, and built Nineve. Whether the original will bear this 
interpretation, let thoſe determine who are ſufficiently ſkilled 
in it. The chief objection made by theſe writers to the com- 
mon acceptation of the paſſage ariſes from this; that Aur, 
they ſay, is here mentioned out of his place: which is the 
moſt frivolous and ill grounded allegation that could be 
thought of. Nothing is more common with the ſacred 
writers, in giving a liſt of people, than to introduce ſome 
little hiſtory of particular perſons, as they mention them : 


of which many inſtances may be 5 produced. The perſon 
here 


2 Jſaiab. 23. v. 13. 

3 Gen. 10. v. 11, 12. 
. 4 Hyde chap. 2. pag. 41. Bochart Geogr. Sacr. pars prior. Lib. 4. Cap. 12. 

5 See Gen. 10. v. 5, 14, 18, 19, 30. Gen. 36. v. 24, 30. 1 Chron. 
7. v. 21. 
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here ſpoken of is Nimrod, of the line of Ham; who is men- 
tioned as an extraordinary character. As he treſpaſſed upon 
Aſhur, and forced him to leave the land of Shinaar; his 
hiſtory is ſo blended with that of Aſbur, that one could not 
be mentioned without the other. What is ſaid is fo far from 
being introduced out of, it's place, that nothing could come 
in more naturally, or with greater propriety, It was impoſſi- 
ble to omit it, without rendering the hiſtory defective. Cuſb 
begat Nimrod : he was a bold and powerful man. He ſeized 
upon Babylon, and forced Aſbur to leave that country, who 
went out of the land, and built Nineve and other cities. This 
is the amount of it: and what can be more natural and 
proper? Theſe circumſtances are not introduced as belonging 
to the hiſtory of Aſbur, but of Nimrod, to which they are an 


appendage. If the genealogy of A/ſbur had been here 
ſpoken of, it might have been excepted to with more ſhew of 
propriety. But that was reſerved to it's particular place. 

We may therefore venture to accede to the interpretation of 
the Bible according to our preſent tranſlation; and fay that 
Aſpur built Nineve, as Babylon was founded by Nimrod. The 
differences that muſt have ſubſiſted between theſe two ſtates 
are not recorded : but it is pretty certain that the ſons of 


Aſhur got poſſeſſion of Babylon very early, and recovered the 
place of their original deſtination. It was in conſequence of 


their being expelled from Babylon, that I imagine the Cuſeans 
went into Egypt, and occupied the beſt of the country; to 
which they gave their name. Whether it was immediately 
upon their retreat, and at once, or at different times, is un- 

certain. Here they certainly ſettled; and built cities in me- 
mory of thoſe, that they left behind: a circumſtance of all 
others the moſt natural, and of which we have many in- 
ſtances. Here they had a ſucceſſion of kings, who were 
called the Paſtor Kings; for all the Cuſeans were nomades or 
ſhepherds, It is obſervable that, during their whole reſidence 


in 
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in this country, they ſeem to have been in perpetual fear of 
the Aſyrians. They had one king in particular that was 
named Salatis; who is repreſented as very cautious and vigi- 
lant; placing garriſons in the moſt convenient places; but 
eſpecially fortifying all to the eaſt, for fear the Afjrians ſhould 
form any deſign of making an attack upon them that way. 


5 Opupay £ roig 7THFECTaTOIG ner TOFUG* ierNign Os ou TH 


rg avaronyy ne Panoaro wepy, poop feen ATTUgiav, ToTE wergov 
v Efe eifel Ty; r Pacing e Hod u. In proceſs 
of time this people Was expelled from Egypt: and it is ſaid 
at their departure, when upon a compromiſe they were 
obliged to leave the country, that they were greatly diſtreſſed 
where to betake themſelves, for fear of the Afyrians, What 
other nation, but the ſons of Cuſb, had any reaſon to be a- 
fraid of the Aſhrians? And why ſhould the Caſeans theirſelves 
be afraid of this people, unleſs, as I ſaid before, they had been 
grievous aggreſſors; and Babylon was now in the hands of 
their enemies? The Afyrian was for many ages quiet: they 
contended not for empire till long after : and the firſt ats 
of violence began under 7Pul of Nineve, and were continued 
by his ſucceſſors. But in theſe early days there was nothing 
to be feared from that quarter, except by this nation of the 
Cuſeans, who had made the Aſſyrian their profeſſed enemy; 
from whoſe reſentment they had fled; and within the verge 
of whoſe vengeance they were afraid of returning. From 
all which we may conclude, that Babylon at this time was not 
in the hands of the ſons of Chus. They muſt have been 
ejected by the Afyrians; otherwiſe there would have been 
a ſafe retreat for this people to their original place of reſi- 
dence: they might at leaſt have put themſelves under the 
protection of their brethren: ſo that there could have been 


no grounds for their apprehenfions. The Afjrians would 
have 


6 Maneth, apud Joſeph, contra Apion. Lib. 1. $. 14. 
7 2 Kings, 15. v. 19. 
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have been too remote to have hurt them; as is evident from 
the fituation of their country, that lay upon the upper part 
of the Tigris; between which and Egypt many nations inter- 
vened. The ſons of Aſbur muſt therefore have regained the 
place which was ſo unjuſtly held from them; and were in 
poſſeſſion of Babylonia. That this was the caſe, while the 
Cuſeans were in Egypt may, I think, be farther proved; and 
their fears at their departure juſtified by a paſſage in the 
Moſaic hiſtory, which will give, and at the ſame time receive, 
much light by being compared with this extract from Maneths. 
We are informed 9of a very early warfare, undertaken by 
four kings againſt many tributary nations, that had with- 
drawn themſelves from their allegiance: -< And it came to 
<« paſs in the days of Amraphel king of Sbinar, Arioch king of 
« Ellaſar, Chedorlaomer king of Elam, and Tidal king of na- 
« tions; That theſe made war with Berg king of Sodom, and 
« with Birſha king of Gomorrah, Sbinab king of Admab, and 
<« Shemeber king of Zeboiim, and the king of Bela, which is 
« Zoar. All theſe were joined together in the vale of Siadim, 
« which is the Salt ſea. Twelve years they ſerved Chedorlao- 
« mer, and in the thirteenth. year they rebelled. And in the 
ce fourteenth year came Chedorlaomer, and the kings that were 
ce with him, and ſmote the Rephaims in Aftteroth Karnaim, 
and the Zuzims in Ham, and the Emims- in Sbaveb Kiria- 
« ghaim, And the Horites in their mount Seir unto El-paran, 
ee which is by the wilderneſs ;—all the country of the A 
ce malekites, and alſo the Amorites, that dwelt in Hazezon-ta- 
ce mar.” We have here an account of an early and formida- 
ble confederacy of four potent princes in order to make war 
upon their tributaries, and to reduce them to their priſtine obe- 
dience. This union ſeems to have been no other, than a grand 
ane of the houſe of Shem. The king of Elam was con- 
feſſedly 
"I Ninus conquered Babylon. Diodor. Sic. Lib. 2. pag. 64. 
9 Gen. 14. v. 1, &c. 
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feſſedly of his lineage. Arioch Melech Ellaſar is the ſame as 
Arioch Melech al Aſur, and ſo it may be read; that is, Arioch 
« king of Nineve :” for both the country and the capital were 
called by that name: and Mouſul, built on the ruins of Nineve, 
ſill retains it; if we may believe modern travellers, and eſ- 
pecially Benj. Tudelenfis, who terms it A Afar. As to any 
objection, that may be raiſed to this prince's being king of 
Aria, becauſe he is termed Ellaſar, it amounts to nothing. 
? Tiglath Pul Afur is called Tiglath-pileſer ; and Afſur Adon, that 
is, © the great lord Aur” is termed Eſar-haddon: which is owing 
to the different manner of writing, and pronouncing words in 
different ages; and that variation, which will ſometimes ariſe 
through want. of vowels in the Hebrew, Ellaſar, like the 
words above, is ſomewhat diverſified : yet is in reality the 
ſame as Arioch Melech al Aſur or Aſur, * Arioch the great 4/- 
* frian,” the mighty prince of Nineve: and anſwers preciſely to 
the Arius, who ſtands fourth in the dynaſties of Africanus, 
Euſfebius, and Syncellus, Tidal king of nations we may ima- 
gine was either of the line of Arphaxad, or of Aram: but of 
the two, the latter is the more probable.4 Indeed it is in a 
manner confirmed by Eupolemus, who gives a particular ac- 
count of this tranſaction; and mentions the exploit of Ara- 
bam in recovering his brother Lot, who had been taken pri- 
ſoner. He tells us that, after the patriarch had ſettled in Ca- 
naan, this war began: and he mentions the Armenians, that 
is, the ſons of Aram, as principals in it: that they defeated 
their enemies, and took many priſoners; among others the 

brother 


: Benj. Tudelenſis Itinerar. pag. 61. 


2 2 Kings. 15. v. 19, 29.— 19. v. 37. Since the days of Eſar-bad- 
don king of Aſur.“ Ezra. 4. v. 2. called by the Seventy Ara gadav. 
3 Of this Arius ſee Paſch. Chron. pag. 37. His true name was Thy- 
ras: he was the ſon of Ninias. | 

4 Theophilus ſuppoſes theſe kings to come from Chaldea and Aſſyria ; 
but is fo confuſed, that little light can be obtained from what he ſays. 
Theoph. ad Autolycum. Lib. 2. pag. 166. 
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brother of Abraham: that Abraham armed the ſervants of his 
houſhold, and regained his brother and the other captives ; 
and in his turn took priſoners the wives and children of 
the enemy. 5 Tegen ds Apuevis eric garturai Toi Som. vnenoay- 
Twy de K. aN fi roy ade Pidev aurs, Tov ABpxap fer 


onerwo Gonfyoarra, eur yeveo Na. ry c Nu WTITAPENWY, KO 
ru TOXEfhWY GUN PRNGTIORL TEA Rau Yuvenag, By this we find, 


that three of the principal branches of the houſe of Sher: 
are repreſented as joining their forces with the king of | $h;- 
naar. Now it does not ſeem probable, that the ſons of She»: 
ſhould enter into an alliance with the chief of the family of 
Ham and Chus, who muſt neceſſarily have been their profeſſed 
enemies. And it is {till Teſs probable, that the houſe of Chus 
ſhould join themſelves to that of Shem, in order to deſtroy the 
Amalekites and the Amorites, and the nations of Canaan, who 
were of the ſame lineage, that they were of theirſelves, all 
equally deſcended from Ham : between whom one would 
have imagined there had ſubſiſted a natural alliance. We 
therefore can ſcarce ſuppoſe, that the king of Shinaar here 
mentioned was a Cuſean, or a deſcendant from Ham. He was 
certainly deſcended from Shem : and Babylon muſt have been 
at this time in the hands of the Mirian. From theſe pre- 
miſes, which I ſubmit to the reader, I beg leave to draw up 
this hiſtorical epitome. The kings of Elam. and of Aſur ſeem 
to have called in to their aſſiſtance another powerful prince, 
who was of the family of Aram, a collateral branch of Shem, 
in order to extirpate their common enemy. Which when 
they had effected, and driven the ſons of Chus from Shinaar 
and Babylon, they placed a king of their on on the throne- 
His name was Amraphel: and to ſecure themſelves from 
any future inſults, they. weakened every branch of them, 
and obliged the moſt" diſtant to be tributaries. And upon 
their ring] in Weener thirteen years . they * 
2 28-4) 11; ir 
5 Zuſeb, RE 2 Lib. 9. Cap. 17. | 
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their country with a powerful army, and deſtroyed or capti- 
vated all that they engaged with. Among others that they 
invaded, were the Zuzim in Ham, and the Emimin Shaveh Ki- 
riathaim, and the Horites in mount Seir unto El-paran : like- 
wiſe the Amorites, and Amalekites,. all which were the deſcend- 


ants of Ham, and ſome. of the family of Chun. From theſe 


circumſtances laid together we may find, out. the true cauſe 
of this war, the moſt ancient of any upon record : the. occa- 
ſion and grounds of which were never, that 1 know of, ex- 
plained. It is the ſame, that is alluded to by Euſebius,* when 

he ſays, that the © Chaldeans came with an army againſt the 
e Phenicians:” which Syncellus likewiſe takes notice of; 7 Xada 
ce Oo e5earevray. He calls them Chaldeans, and Pheni- 
cians: but what he alludes to, is this war of the confederates: 
for there is no other mentioned in hiſtory, to which it can 
poſſibly be referred. The Grecians, through ignorance of the 
places they treat of, eſpecially if they are of high antiquity, 
ſeldom ſpeak with exactneſs. Hence in this place, inſtead of 
the Canaanites they have put the Phenicians; and have ſub- 
ſtituted the Chaldeans for the people of Elam and Sbinaar. 
What Euſebius has preſerved from Eupolemus, is a very curious 
fragment, and much to the preſent purpoſe. He mentions 
Abraham by name, and is very particular in the moſt inte- 
reſting events of. the war ; but makes the ſons of Aram the 


principals. 


Whether we may date the time of the Shepherds firſt mi- 
gration into Egypt from the æra of this war, I cannot deter- 
| mine: 

6 Euſeb Chronic. pag. 26. | 
7 Syncell. pag. 153. He alludes to the ſame war in another place; ; 


where he is more particular, and mentions the very motives upon which 


it was firſt undertaken. He fays that, after the death of Canaan, the 
family of Shem made an attack upon that part of the race of Ham which 
was in poſſeſſion of Paleſtine, on account of their having uſurped that 
country: Ty S ETEL TS 10s, TV 9e Oanex EH eel, Kaivay &TWEF ave" x01 06 
dien Ts Lew emontpunoav wWpes rug ie Xa Wie TW oguer Ths Ilanaiins. 
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mine: it might have been a century before. Indeed, we can- 
not-form a judgment of the time when the war commenced. 
Thus much, I think, we may be aſſured of, that it was un- 
dertaken on account of the ſons: of Chus, and their uſurpa- 
tions: and affords good reaſon for their fears and alarms, both 
during their reſidence in Egypt; and when, many years after- 
wards, they retired from it: for they were under great em- 
barraſſment at their departure, and knew not where to betake 
themſelves for fear of the-Aſyrians. Now there is not upon 
record any other time in a period of above a thouſand 
years, when the 4fyrians were thus to be feared: nor any 
nation, but the Cyſeans, that had any reaſon to dread them. 
The Mrians and their allies ſeem to have made one great 
and effectual effort to rid them of a powerful enemy. This 
grand affair being finiſhed, they lay quiet and peaceable for 
ages. There is no mention made of them for a vaſt interval: 
their name no where occurs; no more, than if they had been 
totally extin&t. For which reaſon Dzodorus, after mentioning 
ſome of their firſt-princes, does not think it worth his while to 
give a liſt of thoſe that ſucceeded, © becauſe they had never done 
<« any thing worthy of being recorded; Sd ro unde ur” Ar we. 
TO%X;J ai m 1 9 To vag cr NfE,» ve, au aux due v, xa. 
vice, uro vv anat. Evdov yap _ woe 7. QUT wy 
Epyov. ergrovero. Oude bog Ti; aurug, 'WANv ot TE TENMGXIGES, Kou 
TW c a YUvaeiwdeg: 

Thus much farther light EY I think, be obtained in re- 
ſpect to this great occurrence: that, though the Cuſeans were 
perhaps ſettled in Egypt before the æra of this war, or this 
concluding part of it; yet there might have been from hence 
a great acceſſion to their numbers. They were probably join- 
ed by other nations, that took ſhelter in this country; par- 
. the Horites and Amalekites, who were driven by the 


ſame 


3 Diod. Sic. Lib. 2. pag. 77. 
9 Cepbalæon apud Euſeb. Chron. pag. 30. 
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ſame tempeſt, and involved in the like calamity. Hence aroſe 
the tradition among the Arabians that the *Amalekites con- 
quered Egypt. This war had probably been of long conti- 
nuance: and the Scripture ſeems to intimate as much; 
though it gives an account of the finiſhing part only. There 
is, I am afraid, too much reaſon to think that war com- 
menced, as ſoon as nations were: conſtituted, _ The Scripture 
ſpeaks of the king of Elam as principal: the Mrians have 
taken the chief merit of it to themſelves : and the ſons of 
Aram, according to Eupolemus, made the ſame claim. So early 
was the pride of conqueſt. It 1s plam from the hiſtory of 
this war, as it 1s given us by Moſes, that ſome notable occur- 
rences had preceded: which not relating to the grand ſcheme 
of Providence, that was carrying on, are omitted by the di- 
vine hiſtorian. We find, that great animoſities had ſubſiſted 
among particular nations; that ſome had been put under 
contributions: that they had been tributaries ſeveral years: 
which could not have been effected without armies taking 
the field, and ſome ſtruggles for liberty, before ſuch ſervice 


could have been impoſed. YJoſephus* and the later hiſtorians 


ſpeak of this as a pentapolitan war; and conſider it as carried 
on chiefly, if not ſolely, with the five princes of the Aſphal- 
tic vale, But they were but an inconſiderable part of it; and 
were taken in towards the cloſe, after a grand ſweep of dent, 
and far more powerful, nations. 

This ſeems to have been the war, and theſe the E 
of the Afhrians, ſo often alluded to, and ſo greatly magnified 
by the antients : which, without doubt, were very conſider- 
able. The whole of theſe tranſactions is in general attribut_ 
ed to Ninus, who took Babylon : but the chief part may with 
more propriety be aſcribed to Arioch; of whoſe fame there 
are * yang; e e, traces. He probably finiſhed, 

what 

W Schuti. See Univerſal Hiſt. dock. I. Gr 3. Sect. VI. 

Ant. Jud, Lib. 1. Cap. g. 
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what was begun by Ninu. He was called Bel Arioch, or 
Belus the lion, from a word: of that fignification: and by 

the Greeks he is mentioned under the title of Beg Ageiog, or 
Belus Martius; for Agne, Mars is from m, a on. We 
are informed by Cedrenus, that one of the early ſucceſſors to 
3 Ninus was called Thouros : that he was the ſon of Zames, the 
ſame as Ninyas: that his father gave him the name of Ares; 
but that the people called him Baal, and payed him divine 
honours. All which relates to Arizs; for he was the ſon of 
Zames. Mera Nivoy — Ogpog” Twy Agog iay Baoieve. Tren 6 
rern GuTE Zoppi — Apecs exahever —"T'srw 1 Agel Tur 7A 
ce g no av 05 ATTUgiol, et ts bey Tooreuvers, Bat) oefα reg. 
This is a very curious piece of hiſtory, that Cedrenus has pre- 
ſerved in memory of this antient hero, the ſon of Zames, and 
grandſon of Ninus: who is ſuppoſed by 5 Marſbam to have been 
the Zeug Evvanucg of *Heſtieus. We learn from it, beſides the 
hiſtorical - account, that 7Belus, Bel, and Baal were pro- 
perly the name of a deity, but aſſumed by men as a title. 
It explains the meaning of gugos apys, and nnr re d. 
Yepdog a, Which occur fo often in Homer : and we may 
learn from it, that the meaning of the word Arioch is Ouc 
Ares, the mighty hon;“ or, according to the later acceptation. 
of it, „the great god of war.” 

There is a paſſ age in Diodorus S Siculus, which relates to 
this war; but is mentioned in a very confuſed manner. He 
makes Ninus very truly the invader of the Babylonians, but 
joins Him with the Arabians, whoſe king he calls Ariæus 

| by, | 


3 Ninus, W Zames or Ninyas, Arius. Euſeb. and Syncellus. 

4 Cedren. Compend. Hiſtoriar. pag. 16. Edit. Paris. ogy 

s Canon Chronic. ad Sec. I. Pp 32. 

6 See Foſeph. Ant. Jud. Lib. 1. Cap. 4. 

7 Mera d N. vo Race Arrvpun @vpac ovpart, orive prrwon arty & 
Try TaT1Ip Taans— Apes, Ouros yer wurfor . Chron. Paſch. 
pag. 37. Ane u xa pwjans ou ov Greis & Arty. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
Lib. 5. pag. 567. Hence all the Perfiay names in Arez, 

8 Diodorus 52 Lib. 2. pag. 64. 
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by which means he has perplexed both the time and order of 
hiſtory. : Arieus, or, as he is otherwiſe called, Arius was 
certainly an Afyrian; and a ſucceſſor of Ninus : and the Ara- 
bians were, the very people, that the AHrians attacked. The 
king of Babylonia was of the poſterity of Nimbrod and Cuſb, 
the great heads of the people called afterwards Arabians : for 
as yet there was hardly any nation of that name: and if there 
were, yet it is ſcarce credible, that they ſnould be engaged 
againſt their own people, and in alliance with their enemy the 
Aſyrian. When therefore it is mentioned by Diodorus, that 
Ninus marched to Babylonia, Tov — 7 ApaCwy M 
Cwy, © taking with him the king of the Arabians; it ſhould be 
corrected from Eupolemus before quoted, and the true reading 
will be found ru Azapuy, being joined by the king of Aram,” 
his neighbour and natural 'ally. ' In like manner, inſtead of 
ApaGing 91n another place, the word Aga ſhould be ſubſti- 
tuted; which was doubtleſs the reading that occurred in the 
original hiſtory, from whence that of Diadorus was copied. 
The Greeks knew nothing of Aram or Aramia; and therefore 
altered to Arabian and Arabia, what came under that article. 
But the true reading, I think, may be proved, both from the 
tenour of the Scripture hiſtory, and from the evidence of 
Eupolemus. Tidal is by the Greek Scholiaft called Baoineus 
TIzuOuazs, and in the Samaritan, the king of the Chammzn : 
but in the original, © Tidal king of nations.“ This ſeems to be 
a Hebrew expreſſion, analogous to that of Jaiab, where the 
country above Jordan is called © Galilee of the nations.” It is 
quoted by St. Matthew : = Y Zaun N Ka V1 Ne M, odo O 
Aαονονσ, Wepey Ts Topdavs, TN, Tw 69, by ſome inter- 
preted, Galilæa oaks It was indeed Populous; but that is 
not the circumſtance intimated here: and it is more pro- 
perly 
9 Diodorus Sic. Lib. 2. pag. 6. 
1 Chap. 9. v. 1. 
2 Chap. 4. v. 15. 
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perly rendered in the Engliſh verſion; © Galilee of the Gentiles.” 
It was more mixed with foreigners and aliens, than the other 
parts of the Jew: territories: and ſeems on that account to 
have been abhorred by thoſe of Feruſalem, who would not 
allow any good thing to proceed from it. 3 © Search' and 
look: for out of Galilee ariſeth no prophet.” Foſephus 
ſpeaking of upper and lower Galilee ſays, that they were ſur- 
rounded with ſtrange tribes and nations; 4 gfveow «a XoÞPurog 
KexuxAwpeve. But this was not all: they were certainly 
mixed with them; as was likewiſe Czſarea, though not in 
Galilee. The firſt occaſion of the war with the Romans aroſe 
from a quarrel 5 between the Syrians and Jeus of that place. 
It was upon the ſame account that Galilee was called by the 
like title in Maccabees; 5 o Emiouwnx9o 6a aur; en IIroAepuaides 
%as Tups xa Eidwvog Ka Ter; Tarnang aN noOunay : in our 
tranſlation—* They of Ptolemais, and of Tyrus, and Sidon, 
e and all Galilee of the Gentiles,” In conſequence of this 
mixture the people of theſe parts were to be diſtinguiſhed by 
their manner of ſpeaking, either the tone or dialeft. The 
man in the Goſpel ſays to St. Peter, 7 ua. yap T % ei, xo I 
Azaic 0s dbb. I have dwelt upon theſe circumſtances ; 
becauſe ſome perſons, among whom is the learned Grotius, 
have imagined that Tidal was king of Galilee, meerly from 
his being termed king of nations.” He muſt at this rate have 
been a Canaanite, and at the ſame time warred upon the Ca- 
naanites, in confederacy with princes of another race: which is 
not probable. But there is not the leaſt ground for the ſuppo- 
ſition. He was king of Aram: and his kingdom, or at leaſt his 
army, did not conſiſt of one people or family, like that of Elam 
or r Aſtur; z but was made up of different tribes. Some of them 


poſ- 


13 7. v. 32. 
pb de Bell, Jud. Lib. 3. Cap. 3. 
5 740 de Bell. Jud. Lib. 2. Cap. 13. 
6 1 Maccab. g. v. 15. 
eas dies g 
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poſſibly were of the ſons of Japber, of the race of Tuba and 
Meſhech, called afterwards the Moſehi and Tibareni; who bor- 
dered upon the ſons of Aram, and might be confederate with 
them. The mixture of nations in Galilee was in conſequence 
of the captivity of the ten tribes; and the captivity of Fudah 
afterwards. It began then to admit foreigners: but in the 


days of Tidal it was occupied by the Canaanite, and uniform- 


ly peopled. 


Of the DEPARTURE of the 


FIRST SHEPHERDS From EGYPT: 


AND OF THE 
* 


A M AL E KI IT E s. 


E are informed by Manetbo, that after a long ſeries 
of tyranny and oppreſſion. the Cuſeans were at laſt 
oppoſed by the joint forces of Egypt, and were forced to re- 
treat before them. They were firſt diſcomfited by king M. 
phragmuthofis, and driven to their city Avaris: where they 
were beleaguered by Amis or Tbummoſis, the ſon of the former 
prince; who ſtreightened them very much. This place, 
where they were ſhut up, is ſaid to have been 10000 arouras 
- 1 
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in * circumference: which would turn out a prodigious ex- 
tent. But the Egyptian aroura was à ſquare ſuperficial mea- 
fare: and it is not probable, that it was here intended for a 
meaſure in length. When Joſephus therefore, or Manetho 
ſays, * apugwy exovre popu Toy Teparrges 3 there 1s great reaſon to 
think, that in the original an incloſure was meant by that ex- 
preſſion; and that the ſquare furface amounted to the num- 
ber of arouras ſpecified. Now rcoooo Egyptian arouras might 
be a diſtrict about three miles ſquare : and probably was the 

„ 


According to Strabo, Vol. 2. pag. 1136. Egypt was divided into pro- 
vinces, toparchies, and other ſmaller portions, of which the aroura was 
the leaſt. It was a ſquare of 100 Egyptian cubits; and contained 
33269.76 Engliſh ſquare feet. Herodotus, Lib. 2. cap. 168. ſays, that 
the Cala/irian ſoldiers had each allotted to him 12 arouras of land; a- 
mounting according to Bp. Cumberland to 9 Engliſh acres, and 165 
milleſimals, or one tenth of an acre, I imagine therefore, that Joſephus 
is not underſtood in what he ſays; and that the paſſage, &pepwy EX OvTa 
pupiey 71 Tepepurrpey, means a circumference, that contained fo many 
portions of land: for it is plain, that among the Egyptians the aroura 
was a ſquare piece of ground, a meaſure of ſuperficial quantity, and 
not a meaſure of length and diſtance. They meaſured great intervals by 
cubits and ſchœni. Sir John Mar/bam, and they, who follow him, do 
not ſee what abſurdities their opinion is attended with. He ſuppoſes 
the place of this extent to have been Peluſium. De Peluſio autem nullum 
eſt dubium. Munimentum hoc, omnium vetuſtiſſimum— Præſidium ei im- 
poſitum eſt militum 240000. Paulo peſt Manetho ponis bunc locum epepuv 
or Au Tv rg Quodlibet quadrati latus fuerit 2500 jagerum; 
area 6250000. Sec. VIII. pag. 109. This learned man has given an 
extent to Peluſſum, which not only no city, but few provinces were 
equal to. If we except Egypt, I queſtion whether in thoſe times there 
was a kingdom upon earth of that bigneſs. An aroura was 100 
cubits: and if we ſuppoſe theſe cubits to be the ſame as the cuhit 


of Cairo = 21 inches, 2500 arouras, or one fide of the city, amounts 


to 82 Engliſh miles; and the cireumference to 328. A fquare of theſe 
dimenſions could not ſtand in lower Egypt. And faſhion it any way, 
that it may be comprehended; and meaſure by any cubit : {til- it will 
be too large for any camp, and much more for a city, Such an in- 
cloſure, which is ſuppoſed to have been in the. Sethroize nome, would 
take in not only that nome, but ſeven nomes at leaſt out of the ten, 
which were in the Deltoĩd triangle. The cubit of Caso is properly 21.880 
Engliſh inches. See Arbuthnot's Tables. pag. 666. 


2 Joſephus contra Apion, Lib. 1. F. 14. 
Dd2 
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amount of that part of the province of Cuſban, which was 
called by the Greeks Phaccuſa : the fame, that had been their 
original place of reſidence, and which they made their laſt 
retreat. Here they were cloſely preſſed; and after a ſiege of 
ſome time, they were reduced to a ſtate of capitulation. The 
only terms, which the enemy would allow them, were that 
they ſhould be permitted to. retire unmoleſted, if they would 
immediately quit the country. They acceded to the terms; 
and forthwith evacuated the land of Egypt, which according 
to Manetho they had been in poſſeſſion of above 500 years. 3 
1 have mentioned, how great their alarms were in reſpect 
to the Ahhyrians, during their abode in Egypt. As they formed 
a large body at their departure, they were ſtill afraid, that 
they might awaken the jealouſy of their ancient enemies; 
eſpecially, as every ſtep they took, they advanced towards 
them. They therefore do not ſeem to have proceded far; 
and there is great reaſon to think, that they took up their 
reſidence among the Amalekites, and the ſons of Caphtor in 
Philiſtim, and among the nations upon the Red Sea: from 
whence they extended themſelves to the remoter parts of Ara- 
bia. The Arabians call the people, who conquered Egypt, 
Amalekites : and there were probably many of that tribe a- 
mong them. This nation has been by many repreſented as 
the deſcendants from Eſau; being reputed the poſterity of 
Eliphaz his firſtborn, who had 5 Amalek by Timna the Horite. 
This is. one of thoſe ſtrange ſuppoſitions, for which there is 
no 
3 In the term of 500 years, I imagine, is comprehended the time of 


the twofold race of Shepherds in Egypt, though not diſtinguiſhed by 
Manetbo. 


+ Polemo, ſtiled Er ẽã³·Wͥù who lived in the time of Ptolemy Epi- 
pbanes, and is quoted by Africanus, affirms that ſome forces withdrew 
out of Egypt, and ſettled in Paleſtine upon the borders of Arabia, in the 
time of Apis the ſon of Phoroneus. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. 10. Cap.10. 
Marſbam ſuppoſes this to have been 272 years before the Exodus. 


5 Gen. 36. v. 12. 
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no accounting, Vet it is Mr. Sale's* opinion, and i in ſome 
degree the opinion of the learned 7 Reland. But it is intirely 

leſs. The Amalekites were a very ancient nation; and 
engaged in the firſt warfare, that is recorded. They were 
far ® prior to Nlipbaa, or to Eſau: and were à people before 
the birth of Abraham. Their name occurs very frequently in 
the ſacred writings; which renders their hiſtory very plain: and 
when they are repreſented as attacking the children of Mrael 
in Rephidim, they are particularly diſtinguiſhed from the 
poſterity of Eſau, 9* And the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, Write 
* this for a memorial in a book, and rehearſe it in the ears of 
« eſpua : for 1 will utterly put out the remembrance of 
« Amalek from under heaven,—The Lord hath ſworn, that 
< the Lord will have war with Amalet from generation to ge- 
neration. Remember what Amalek did unto thee by the 
«© way when ye were come forth out of Egypt. Thou ſhalt 
e blot. out the remembrance of Amulet from under heaven; 
thou ſhalt not forget it.” Not ſo with Edom: he Nee 
reſpected and diftinguiſhed:: and ſtrict injunctions were 
given, that he might not be moleſted. 2 Command thou 
the people, ſaying, Ye are to paſs through the coaſt of your 
<« brethren the children of Eſau; which dwell in Seir; and 
« they ſhall be afraid of you: take ye good heed unto your- 
« ſelves therefore. Meddle not with them: &c.” 3 * Thou 
« ſhalt not abhor an Edomite; for he is thy brother.” How 
is it poſſible, that theſe things could be ſaid of one and the 
ſame people ? and they muſt have been the . 25 people, if 


6 Univerſal Hiſtory. Book. I. Chap. 5. Sect. 5. | 
7 Amalec ipſe, pot, unde et gentis et terre nomen defluxit, nepos erat E 
2 ex filio Eliphaz' et concubind Tbamnd. Palæſtina. Lib. 1. Cap. 14. 


8 Clerici Comment. in Pentateuch. ad Gen. 14. v. 7. et Num. 24. v. 20. 
9 Exod. 17. v. 14, 16. 


3 Deuteron. 25. v. 17, 19. 
2 Deuteron. 2. v. 4, 5, &C. 


3 Denuteron. 23. v. 7. Numbers. 20. v. 14, &c. 
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the Lmalrkitzs were from the firſtborn of Eſau. They muft 
likewiſe have been a very recent nation: whereas the Amalet- 
ites are ſpoken of as of antient date. For when the Mraelites 
pitched in the plains of Maab, Amalel is mentioned as + © the 
ce firſt of the nations,” though the time was to come, when 
he was to © periſh for ever.” The princes of this nation 
were called Agag, from whence the people were denominated 
Agagites; a name no ways applicable to the ſons of Edom: 
and their kingdom was fo powerful, that it was prophecied 
of the houſe of J/x2el, 5 ©© his king ſhall be higher than Agag: 
ce and his kingdom ſhall be exalted.” The good biſhop Cum- 
berland, among others, takes much pains to ſet all this aſide; 
merely becauſe there was a man in aftertimes, whoſe name 
was Amalek. He takes it for granted, without the leaſt evi- 
dence to ſupport him in his notion, that this perſon gave 
name to a nation, which is mentioned ſome centuries before 
his birth. *** Amalek was the firft of the nations; that is, ſays 
the biſhop, ©* one of the earlieſt plantations : and accordingly 
e we find Amalekites named by prolepfis among the people in- 
te vaded by Chederlaomer, Gen. 14. 7. and placed about Kadeſh 
<« and Hazezon-tamar, which lay within the Horites territory. 
© Amalek, Eſau's grandchild, was not then born: but that 
te country in Mofes's time being under Ametct's poſterity, is 
ce called Amalek: and fo I conceive that Balaam meant, that 
e the kingdom, which in his time was under Amaleł, was an 
te ancient kingdom even before Amalek was born.” What 
unneceſlary pains are here taken to perplex a plain and pre- 
ciſe piece of hiſtory ! At this rate, what can we depend upon 
for a certainty? what is there ſo expreſs and determinate, 
but may be ſet aſide by this evaſive manner of interpretation? 
According to the biſhop's notion, all is to go for nothing, 
that 


+ Numbers. 24. v. 20. 
s Numbers. 24. v. 7. | 
6 Origines Gent. Antiquiſſimæ. pag. 139. 
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that Moſes has here told us. When Chederlaomer ſmote the 
country of the Amalebites, there was no ſuch people. When 
the prophet looked on Amaleck and ſaid, Amalek was the firſt 
of the nations, it was only by anticipation; for the Amalekites 
were not in being at the time alluded to: fo that it related to 
another people. But with due deference: to this excellent 
prelate, this is a dangerous way of proceeding; as we can 
never at this rate have any ſure grounds to go upon. A plain 
narrative 18 hereby embarraſſed ; and we are robbed of that 
confidence, which we may implicitly repoſe in the words of 
Moſes. How does it follow, if a perſon chances to be of the 
ſame name, as a nation or tribe, that he muſt neeeſſarily be 
the father of that tribe or nation? or at leaſt, that he muſt 
give name to that body of men, and to the country, which 
they poſſeſs? It is notorious that there are innumerable in- 
ſtances to the contrary. Yet upon fuch a notion, backed: 
with no ſhow of authority, is this: hypotheſis founded; and 
the plain evidence of the ſacred writer ſet afide. Thus we 
balance a feather againſt a talent of gold, and blindly fancy 
that it preponderates. The Amalekites were certainly a people 
of the higheſt antiquity. The founder of this nation, according 
to the Arab hiſtorians, was the fifth from Ham. Noah, Cham, 
Aram or Aran, Hutz or LZ, Ad called Aad, Amalek. Ad the 
father of Amalek is reported to have been a perſon of great 
renown. His 9name appears to have been after his death* 
taken by many princes as an honourable title. The Horites 
» of 


8 Relandi Palæſtina. Lib. 1. Cap. 14. 5 
9 Ad ſignifies both a prince and a deity. In Phenicia they called the 
ſun Adad and Achad: the former is tranſlated from Sanchoniatho Btowkus: 
ac the bing « of kings: the latter is Uc or Out Ad, a title which T' 


have ſu See Buſeb. Præp. Evang. Lib. 1. Cap. 10; 
and Yo. de Orig. et Progr. Idololatr. Lib. r. Cap. 22. Macrebius Sa- 


turnal. Lib. 1. Cap. 23. gives a different interpretation. 


1 Hadad, Bedad, Ben badad, Hadadezer. One of the chief. cities up 
on the Red Sea near Midian was Adad. Ptolemy, Eib. 6. Al aſe 


names: 
&. 
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4 of Seir. thence Eliphaz took Timna his concubine, ſeem to 
have been of the Amalekitiſh race: and, as it is uſual in fami- 
lies to keep up the memory of their forefathers by calling 
ſome of the poſterity by their names; ſo among the ſons of 
Seir the Horite we find the names of two of Amalel's anceſtors 
retained: which in ſome degree may authenticate this gene- 
alogy, that the Arabians preſent us with. The ſons of Di- 
ion, Who was the ſon of Seir, were Uz and Aran: which 
being the names of two of Amalek's anceſtors ſeem to point 
out that the Horites were of the ſame original. It is to be 
obſerved, that this Seir the Horite, with whoſe family the 
ſons of Edom ſeem to have made a cloſe alliance, is diſtin- 
guiſhed in a particular manner by Moſes : for he is the only 
perſon, not immediately of patriarchic deſcent, that has his 
poſterity in it's different branches recorded. 

Ham we find in many inſtances was pronounced Cham, 
and probably Chem: as ſeveral places, that took their name 
from him in Egypt, were called 3 Chemmis. Hence it 1s, that 
in the above genealogy, ſome have by miſtake altered his 
name to Shem, and ſuppoſed Amalek to be deſcended from that 
branch of Noah: on which account the name of us is like- 
wiſe omitted. This miſtake appeared more plauſible from 
Aram being the next in order; as Shem had a ſon of that 
name. Fuitque Aad filius Arami, filius Semi, filius Nog. 
But there is reaſon to think, that the true name of this per- 
ſon was Aran: and it was Chem or Cham that was the anceſtor 
of the people ſpoken of : and next to him was Chus, though 
omitted in the recital. This miſtake in mentioning one of 


the 


names ſeem to have been compounded from Ad, and Aad. Hadad an 


Edomite is mentioned 1 K7ngs. 11. v. 14. See Pocock's Specimen Hiſt: 
Arab. pag. 2. with his note at pag. 35. 


2 Gen, 36. v. 28. 1 Chron, 1. v. 42. Gen. 36. v. 20. 
3 See page 202. Note 6. 


+ Eutychii Annales, interpr. Pocockio. Tom. 1. pag. 60. . 
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the ſons of Noah for another occurs too often. In the Paſchal 
Chronicle, Chus 18 ſaid to be the fon of Shem : 5 e TY Su TY 
Tu, Xug over x. r. A. for Xn Of Xap. In like manner * 
cellus; 5 Ii & or: 6 Nan date. amo ru uu xatayorrai, ü wy 6 
ABpxap. It ſhould have been amo ru XH Or Xa. He miſtook 
Shem tip Cham; and in conſequence of it has made Abraham a 
Chaldean by blood as well as by country. 

There is another paſſage in the Paſchal Chronicle, as erro- 

neous as the former. Ex Js rug aur; Ong Tv Liu Ty; rgaru- 
cas Lupin — T8 TQwre vis Ts Nase eyernly xa ava M 
Bows Yryavroyerng, orf Koovog, The perſon he alludes to, 
1s * Nimbrod, whom he repreſents as of the line of Shem: and 
makes Shem the eldeſt of the ſons of Noah: whoſe poſterity 
he ſays conquered Syria. But Syria they had by allotment: 
and Shem was not the eldeſt : for the Scripture mentions him 
as the brother of Japbet the elder. 

Theſe miſtakes, though very capital, occur frequently in 
the later Greek hiſtorians: particularly in John Malala, and 
writers of his ſtamp. One inſtance will give an idea of his 
merit, as it contains a complication of blunders.  ® Ey d ro 
xeoveis APRαν taoiheurey Aoougiay 0 ex r Oving Tv Lnp Naga- 
+». In the days of Abraham, Naracho was king of the A 
« ſyrians, who was of the family of Sem: —inſtead of, A.- 
UTI 0 e Tyg ON Ts Xape Naxw; Necho, of the race of 
Ham, was king of Egypt. His meaning in this paſſage can- 
not be miſtaken; and the whole of it muſt relate to Egypt: 
for he mentions the hiſtory. of Foſeph; and abſurdly ſays, 
that Naracho's cook bought Joſeph of the Saracens. | 


5 _ Paſch. pag. 36. See Vo Mus de Orig. et Progr. 10 Lib. 1. 


Ca 
2 Sy ncelli Chron. pag. 98. 
7 Chron. Paſch. pag. 92. 
3 Malal.e Chron. pag. 71. Oxon. 1691. 
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OF SOME 


ATTEMPTS 
OF THE 
CUSEANS vwon EGYPT, 


AFTER THEY HAD LEFT IT. 


9 FTE R the retreat of the Cuſcans from Egypt, they 
1 ſeem to have ſoon recollected themſelves; and in the 
. | next reign they again invaded the * country. This ſhews, 
a} that they did not betake themſelves to any confiderable di- 
k ö ſtance. They had a hard ſtruggle for thirteen years; when 
11 fortune declared againſt them; and they were obliged finally 
\ to retreat. The Egyptians, provoked at this unexpected inroad, 
0 ! . reſolved to be aggreſſors in their turn; and accordingly levied 
1 1 an army, and attacked the Caſeans upon their own 2 ground. 
1h This war is termed by the Greeks the war againſt the Etbio- 
FM? pians: under which name I have ſhewn that they always 
Wt mention the Cuſeans. It is probable, that the Mraelites had 
4 ſome ſhare in it. The ſacred writers ſay nothing of this af- 


fair ; 1t being a circumſtance not at all relating to the grand 
{cope and purpoſe of the Scriptures; but belonging rather to 
| the 
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2 Chron. Alexandr, ad annum XXXI Moſis. pag. 148. 
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the Egyptian hiſtory, than to that of the fons of Pl. Ar 
tapanus however and 3 Joſepbus mention, that the conduct 
of this war was intruſted to Moſes: and they are followed in 
this hiſtory by Cedrenus and Zonaras. They tell the particu- 
lars of it: that 4Moſes paſſed a deſert to attack the Ethiopians ; 
which deſert was full of ſerpents: that he came up to them, 
and defeated them; and afterwards married a daughter of a 
prince of the country. Theſe Ethiopians Hwy certainly 
oriental: and though the circumſtances are ſomewhat obſcure ; 
yet the deſert, which he paſſed to the attack, and the wife, he 
married, who was a Cuſean, the daughter of a prince of Mi- 
dian, point out the enemy, he was engaged with, and certi- 
fy the particular race. He could not attack theſe Ethiepians, 

as they are ſtiled, without paſſing a deſert : and though other 
wilds might abound with venomous reptiles, yet the Arabian 
5 ſands were particularly famous on that account. 6 Beware 
te that thou forget not the Lord thy God,” ſaid Moſes to the 
Iſraelites, * which brought thee forth out of the land of 
« Egypt, from the houſe of bondage; Who led thee through 
« that great and terrible wilderneſs, wherein were fiery ſer- 
* pents, and ſcorpions, and drought, where there was no 
« water.” It was a part of this ſame wilderneſs, which 
Moſes paſſed with his army: and they were the Cuſean and 
Amalekitiſh7 nations, which he invaded. This was perhaps 
one 


3 Antiq. Jud, Lib. 2. Cap. 10. 

1 This piece of hiſtory is rejected by Theodotet, Interrog. 22. in 
Num. but without reaſon. If we admit nothing for truth, but what is 
in the Scriptures, we ſhall abridge ourſelves of many and great helps 
towards their illuſtration. 

5 Of theſe ſands and the ſerpents in them, ſee Strabo, Vol. 2. 
pag. 1155. Proſper Alpinus de morbis #gyptiorum, Lib. 4. Cap. 9. 
Lucan, Lib. 9. Herodotus, Lib. 2. _ 75. and Pliny. 

6 Deut. 8. v. 11, &c. 

7 Zonaras ſuppoſes, that they were the occidental Ethiopians, with 
whom Moſes was engaged; and that he took their capital Saba. Lib. 1. 
Cap. 12. But Saba, were this N true, was well known to age 

- | e 2 been 
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one reaſon, why the Amalekites, when the children of feel 
afterwards were paſſing the wilderneſs of Sin, fell  unexpect- 
edlyon their fear, and harraſſed them in Weie march; fo 
that they brought them ill prepared for it to a $ pitched bat- 
tle. And long after, whilſt the nation of Amalek exiſted, 
they took every opportunity of confederating againſt the 
people of Iſrael,” and diſtreſſing them every way: till they 
were theirſelves reduced to the laſt extremity by Saul and 
David; and finally ruined by Hezek:ah king of 9Judah. Nor 
did their inveteracy ceaſe with their nation: as long as any 
ſurvived of the old ſtock, wherever ſcattered and removed, 
they ſtill contrived miſchief to the Jews: and at one time 
were well nigh retaliating all, that they had ſuffered from 
them: the whole of the ſurviving race of rae} being brought 
to the very brink of ruin by the wicked ſuggeſtions of ' Haman, 
who was an Agagite. The danger was ſo imminent and 
immediate, and the miſchief ſo narrowly eſcaped ; that the 
Fews ſtill hold an annual feaſt in commemoration of their 

great deliverance. | 
I have more than once taken notice of the alarms and 
anxiety of the Cuſeans, while they were in Egypr. As ſoon 
as they were departed, the Egyptians ſeem to have lapſed into 
the ſame ſuſpicions and fears. It is remarkable, that Jo- 
ſepb, in his firſt interview with his brethren in Egypt, repeat- 
edly tells them that they are ſpies. Ye are ſpies; to ſee the 
© nakedneſs of the land ye are come.” And, 3 That is it 
te that 


been a city in Arabia felix, and appertained to the Ezhiopiam of the 
eaſt ; that is, to the Arabians. 
8 Exod. 17. v. 8. 

Saul defeated the Amalekites, 1 Sam. 14. v. 48. & chap. 15. David 
defeated them, 1 Sam. 30. v. 11, &c. 2 Sam. 1. v. 1. Hezekiab finally 
ruined them, 1 Chron. 4. v. 39, &c. 

r Eſther 3. v. 8. 
2 Gen, 42. v. 9. 
3 Ibid, v. 14. 


m 4 
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« that I ſpake unto you, ſaying, Ye are ſpies.4 4% Although 
he knew them, and only affected to ſpeak in this manner, 
yet it muſt be imagined, that he ſpoke the language of the 
times; and that ſuch ſuſpicions and jealouſies were not un- 
common among the Egyptians. Now almoſt all nations in 
thoſe days, particularly thoſe of Canaan, who were the near- 
eſt, were ſo ſmall and circumſcribed, that it was impoffible 
they could give uneaſineſs to ſo powerful a kingdom, as Egypt. 
5 In Afid regna vetuſtiſſima ſunt anguſtiſſima.—Urbes fingule ſuss 
habebant ef. © Strabo ſays the ſame : Tora {ev ouv 0. 
Agadior xa autre; elaoinevorro repair) gie, dc Eg Xt TWY α 
£xc59 TINtwy Try Pownmiduy. One prince of that country, and 
of no great extent of province, 1s ſaid to have had ſeventy 
vaſſal kings.? A people ſo numerous, and every way ſo ſe- 
cured as the Egyptians, (duc ονο mearraxogew . Aryuwros) 
could not have entertained any fears about ſuch puny ſtates. 
Their jealouſies and alarms muſt have been on account of 
ſome more powerful enemy, whoſe ſtrength, and whoſe 
_ hoſtile inclination they had experienced. In ſhort, it could 
be no other nation than the Cuſeans; who were in the vicinity 
of Egypt, and always ready to take every opportunity to mo- 
leſt it. By this means we may explain the words of Toſeph; 
which undoubtedly were not thrown out at random : but had 
ſome alluſion to the times, and were uttered with a particular 
reference to the circumſtances of the country. 


+ See Cumberland's Sanchoniatho. pag. 384. 
5 Marſham. Canon. Chron. Sec. V. pag. 76. 
6 Strabo. Vol. 2. pag. 1094. 

? Judges. 1. v. 7. 
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FRICANUS tiles the ſhepherds, that were in Egypt, 

* Phenictans: by which circumſtance many have been 
miſled, This I wonder at: for though there 1s a difference 
in the name of the people, yet one and the ſame nation is 
meant. The true Phenicians were the ſons of Eſan, who was 
called *Edom : and they ſettled firſt at mount Seir; and upon 


the Red Sea, which received it's name from them. 


Both 


Phoinic and Edom ſignify red; which the Greeks changed to 
Erythrus, a word of the ſame meaning. They appear to have 
been a very great and knowing people: and though there are 
no annals of their nation remaining ; and their hiſtory 1s 
very obſcure ; yet ſo far we may learn in general, that they 
were very rich and powerful; carrying on an extenſive traffick 
in the ſea, which they lived upon, and a great way farther ; 
engroſſing all the trade of the eaſt. Their character muſt 
have been very reſpectable: for the prophets mention 2 The 
* wiſe men out of Edom, and underſtanding out of the mount 
* of Eſau; And thy mighty men, O Tenan.“ 3 Concern- 


1 Geneſis 25. v. 30. 
z Obadiab v. 8, 9. 
3 Jeremiah 49. v. 7. 


« ing 
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« ing Edbm, thus faith the Lord of Hoſts; Is wiſlom no moe 
« in Teman? 1s counſel periſhed from the prudent? is their 
* wiſdom vaniſhed?” And ſo truly noble and royal do they ſeem 
to have been, that the prophet Jaiab borrows his ideas from 
their ſuppoſed dignity and appearance; when he myſtically 
_ deſcribes our Saviour in his ſtate of manhood, making his 
glorious advances upon earth. 4 Who is this that cometh 
« from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozreh? this that is 
* glorious in his apparel, travelling in the greatneſs of his 
«« ſtrength? I that ſpeak in righteouſneſs, mighty to ſave.” 
This people in proceſs of time got poſſeſſion of Tyre and Sidon, 
and the adjacent country; which was called from them Phe. 
nicia: but how early they ſettled here, is uncertain. They 
ſent out many colonies : and traces of them are to be found, 
as far as Gades and Terteſſus. Herodotus mentions, that they 
came originally from the Red Sea. 5*Ourai de d Gowneeg To r 
onctov, Ws cuTEL ABYEC1, £01 Ty Egug gn Jaraooy eb eur: de C Th; 
Eugms onceso: To Wee H * Turuc yoo [Powna;] ano Ty; 
Epubpns ancoperys Jakaoong e uE. But the beſt account of 
them is in the poet 7 Dzonyfius; who celebrates them for their 
ingenuity and knowledge ; mentions the chief places where 
they ſettled ; and ſpeaks of them, as the firſt merchants upon 
the carth: 

Or d, Ag Y eovTeg, EWwWUpuny Points, 

Toy d' avopwy Yyevens 0: Egubpauc: yeyanouw, 

O. TgwT0L vIEOTW EWERNTENTO JaAroons, 

Tlgwro, 05 e wogen & αοανν eg EMYYTRYTO, 
Ka agus oupaviuv aggey Topo EOparTavro. 

Or Toa, Ka Tatar, Enxida T' evarsos, 

Ka- Tue wyvyin, Bypurs T Gay £pav1y, 

BuſJAov 7 ayxinnow, Ka Lid ov av0emorroav. 


+ Iſaiah 63. v. 1. 

5 Herodotus Lib. 7. Cap. 89. 
6 Ibid. Lib. 1. Cap. 1, 

7 Wepiny. v. 905. 
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Thoſe, who ſettled at Gades and the remoter parts of Spain, 
carried thither many memorials of their original country; 
particularly the name of Edom,' by tranſlation Erythra, which 
they conferred on that part, where they inhabited; and eſpe- 
cially on an iſland, mentioned by Pliny.® Erythia difta eſt, 
quoniam Tyrii, aborigines eorum, orti ab Erytbræo mari fere- 
bantur. The original Phenicians therefore were the people 
of Edom; who lived near the Arabians and Amalekites, and in- 


termarried with their families, and are often confounded with 


them. They ſeem to have carried their knowledge with them, 
wherever they ſettled; and there are continual alluſions in 
Scripture to their wiſdom and experience. 9 And Hamath 
* alſo ſhall] border thereby; Tyrus and Zidon, though it be 
<« very wile.” The Cartbaginians are repreſented as a know. 
ing and politick people. It is remarkable, that their chief 
city Carthage was originally called Boſra, the name of the 
capital of Edom. Their language too was a = dialect of the 
Hebrew : and the above city is ſaid by Philiſtus to have been 
built by Eſor, to whom he ſubjoins one Carchedon of Tyre. 
2 Kg D Ono. ON go Ee gn vai vio ECwps xas Kapynydovog r 


Togo. Poſſibly Spain might receive the name of Beria from 


them; who, when they ſettled in the parts particularly ſo 

called, were diſtinguiſhed by their moſt ancient family name 

Ay Ebrei. The original name of the river Berus ſeems to 

have been the Eber, called at preſent Ebro. They ſettled 

in 

* Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 4. Cap. 22. Strab. Vol. 1. pag. 257. Feſt. 
Avient Orbis Terr. Deſcr. v. 1063. Hi Rubro a littore quondam 


Mutavere domos. Soliu. Cap. 26. Quam [inſulam] Tyrii a Rubro 
profefti mari Erythram nominarunt. 


9 Zech.g.v.2. 


: Plauti Pœnulus. Act. 5. Sce. 1: Bochart Geogr. Sacr. pars poſt, 
Lib. 2. Cap. 1. 


2 Euſeb. Chron, Can. pag. 31. 
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in many parts of this country, but chiefly, asT have ſhewn, fear 
Gades: and it is obſervable, that here was the principal ſeat of 
the Heri, placed by Stephanus Byzantinus pos Tag Hax Rg 
gun; and mentioned by Dionyſius in the ſame ſituation, 

3 AyXxs Sew pweyebupuy e310; IN. 
The Berians therefore appear to have been the ſame nation as 
the Erythreans or Edomites; who came from Tyre, and were 
generally mentioned by the name of Phenicians: yet loſt not 
their original gentile name from Heber; but were at times 
termed Ebert, or Peri, according to the Greek manner of ex- 
preſſing it. The chief city of this country is at this day 
called Ebora; and is near the ancient Gades. So wide did 
this active people extend themſelves : and they were for ages 
very powerful; till by degrees they were weakened in every 
part, and inſenſibly ſunk into oblivion, In the time of the 
Greeks the Arabians were in poſſeſſion of Edom, the original 
country of the Phenicians; and retain it to this day. Hence 
it is that they have been mentioned as coming from Phenicia; 
and ſometimes called Phenicians. Such miſnomers are very 
common in the writings both of Greeks and Romans. The 
land of Vrael was called Judea, Syria, Idumea, Phenicia, Pa- 
leftine : yet were they all diſtinct countries. Philo the Few 
calls the Amalekites, who attacked the Iſraelites, Phenicians : 
and the Amalekites were Arabians, So that there need not be 
any difficulties raiſed, if we find the Caſcans repreſented under 
that denomination. 

Bochart tries to invalidate theſe accounts of the Phenicians ; 
and will not allow, that they came from Edom and the Red 
Sea. He quotes every author, that I have above mentioned, 
and particularly Herodotus; but ſets aſide their evidence: and 
the reaſon, which he gives, is very extraordinary. 5 Tamen 


OX Seripturd conſtat Phenices eſſe euroxbovag, et ſiatim a prima 
lla 


3 IIe. v. 282. 
4 Phil Jud. 636. and 115. Edit. 2 
Geogr. Sacr. pars poſter, Lib. 1. Cap. 43. 
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illa terrarum divifiane patrem illorum Chanaanem in Chananeaam 
ſe contuliſſe. Sed Fudeos, qui, cum in terris Mari Rubro vicinis 
diu errifſent, Phenices partem invaſerunt, Phænicum nomine po- 
tuit fignificare Herodotus. He ſays, © it is manifeſt, that the 
ce Phenicians were aborigines: that Canaan was the father of 
« them: and that he came into the country, which they poſ- 
« ſeſſed, immediately upon the diſperſion :” all which he ad- 
vances upon the authority of the Scriptures. What he men- 
tions of Canaan, and of the Canaanites, is very true: but in 
reſpect to the Phenicians he plainly begs the queſtion. They 
are ſo far from being repreſented in Scripture as the deſcen- 
dants of Canaan; that the Old Teſtament does not once in the 
whole courſe of it's hiſtory mention their name. And as to 
the Jews being meant by Herodotus, when he ſpeaks of the 
Phenicians coming from the Red Sea, there are no grounds 
for ſuch a ſurmiſe. Herodotus, 1t ſeems, might call them Phe- 
nicians, who, when they had been a good while in the vicinity of the 
Red Sea, invaded part of Phenicia. The country, which they 
invaded, was Canaan: and ſhould we agree to ſubſtitute the 
name of Phenicia in lieu of it, which is not allowable, yet even 
this can never authorize the inferences, which are made. He- 
rodotus is at this rate guilty of a twofold miſtake: firſt in ſup- 
poſing the Jeus to have been Phenicians, becauſe they invaded 
a country, afterwards ſo called: and ſecondly for imagining 
that they came originally from the Red Sea, becauſe in their 
retreat from Egypt, they were a good while in it's neighbour- 
hood. Is there in this notion the leaſt ſnow of probability? 
Boc hart mentions a particularly learned perſon, who dif- 
fered from him, and aſſerted, that the Tyr:ans were origi- 
nally from Edom; to which he anſwers puto id gratis aſſeri, 
et fine authore idoneo :®— for this migration of the Edomites there 


15 


6 Bocbart. Geogr. Sacr. pars poſterior. Lib. 1. Cap. 43. pag. 683. 


Stephanus in Azoto. raurm exrioay ig TW emaverdortuy . aa” Beubeas ga- 
aaoons Ovyaduy, 


Hi Rubro d littore quondam 
Mutavere domos. Feſtus. 
Tyrii a Rubro mari profet3i, Solinus. 
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is no good voucher. Strange! when ſo many writers are quoted 
for it by himſelf; ſome of whom are of the very firſt rank. 
I will tranſcribe them in his own words, as they ſtand at the 
top of the page: ita tradunt Herodotus, et in Strabone nonnulli, 
et Dionyſius Periegetes, Feſtus, Priſcianus, Plinius, Solinus, Ste- 
pbanus: to which may be added Trogus and Diodorus Siculus, 
whom he quotes for it in another / place. All theſe are ſet a- 
ſide with *Herodotus at their head, though he had been in 
Phenicia, and viſited Tyre, and muſt ſpeak from knowledge, 
obtained upon the 9ſpot. What 1s extraordinary, to all this 
poſitive evidence on one fide Bochart has nothing to oppoſe but 
the doubts and ſcruples of Strabo, who was not quite ſatisfied, 
whether the ancient Tyrians were not a colony from Greece. 

In another place Bochart puts a queſtion to this purport : 
Why it happens, if the Phenicians were the deſcendants of 
Canaan, that the Greek writers never ſpeak of them as ſuch ; 
nor call them by this family name? To which Bochart returns 
no very ſatisfactory anſwer. *** Reſpondebo Chananaos puduiſſe 


*«* ſui nominis, et deſiiſſe fic appellari, propter anathema contortum 
ce in patrem ſuum Chanaan.” Whence does the learned Bochart 
obtain this knowledge? how was it poſſible for him to arrive 


at 

7 Bochart. Geogr. Sacra. pars poſterior. Lib. 4. Cap. 34. pag. 301. 
Pars prior. Lib. 1. Cap. 43. 

3s Herodotus. Lib. 1. Cap. 1. pag. 1. 

9 Bechart imagines, that Herodotus did not get his information from 
the Tyrians, but from the records of Per/ia : but he does not attend to 
the words of the hiſtorian, nor quote him quite fairly. He leaves out, 
what related to Perſia; and joins two ſentences, which were originally 
independant. The words of Herodotus are not — The Perſians ſay, that 
the Tyrians came from the Red Sea. — but — The Perſians maintain, that 
the Phenicians were the cauſe of the differences, which ſubſiſted between the 
European and Aſiatic nations: for the Phenicians coming from the Red 
Sea, Sc. firſt ventured upon long voyages. This makes a wide dif- 
ference in the narration. This latter part is no more an hiſtory bor- 
rowed from Per/ia, than the ſtories of Jo, and Europa are, which are 
Joined with it, and are mentioned in the ſame account. Bochart ſupra. 
See Herodotus. Lib. 1. at the beginning. 

: Strabo. Lib. 1. pag. 73. 

2 Geogr. Sacr. pars prior, Lib, 75 34 

2 
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at it, if it were true? But it 1s certainly a moſt improbable 
notion. All nations, but the Maelites, were in great uncer- 
tainty about their original: and there 1s no more reaſon to 
think that the Canaanites were acquainted with the true hiſtory 
of Ham and Canaan, than the Jonians and Greeks were with that 
of Javan and Eliſba. Beſides, how ſtrange it is to ſuppoſe, that 
they ſhould admit this gentile name from the general diſper- 
ſion of mankind; that is, at leaſt for twelve or fourteen hun- 
dred years; and then in the time of the Greeks become of a 
ſudden aſhamed of it, and lay it aſide! It would certainly 
have been an unneceſſary precaution, at whatever time their 
acquaintance commenced: for the Greeks, if it had been con- 
tinued, would have been never the wiſer; nor have found out 
the hiſtory annexed to it. It was an account, I believe, too 
ancient for the matives themſelves to have been acquainted 
with. They looked up to Belus and Chronus for their anceſtors: 
and held Ogus and other 9 heroes for their founders, of a very 
uncertain original; their notions not being uniform. For 
they were a trading people, and the Hrians particularly a 
mixed multitude. The trade of this place, as well as govern- 
ment, was at laſt engroſſed by the ſons of Edom, who were 
called Phonic, and entailed that name upon the country. 
That I may compleat this argument, I beg to know, if the 
Canaanites were ab origine Phenicians, how it comes to paſs, 
that the ſacred writers are ſilent on this head, who are fo 
particular about the hiſtory and original of the ſons of Ca- 
naan? And as they are ſilent in reſpect to this piece of hiſtory, 
I ſhould be glad to be informed, whence the learned Bochart 
gets his intelligence? The ſame demand may be made upon 
| biſhop 
. 9 Such as Demaroun and Melicarthus. To de Anpagperrt ywere: Meninxagles, 
e * Heaxans. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. 1. Cap. 10. Euſebius mentions 


Ikewiſe one Daſanaus, Chron. Canon. interprete Hieron. ad num. 
CCCCXCVIII. which ſeems to be the ſame name as the Dor/anes of He- 


ſychius. Aopravns, © Heaxans rag Ivdors, See Veſſius de Orig. et Progr. 
Idolclutr. Lib. 1. Cap. 22. 


: Numbers. 22. v. 4.7. 
2 Toſ. 13. v. 12. 
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biſhop Cumberland; who takes this point for granted, and in 
conſequence of it makes the Shepherds, who invaded Egypt, 
Canaanites; and builds largely upon this notion. The great- 
eſt part of the country of Canaan was ſeized: upon by the 
Iſraelites, and the natives almoſt extirpated. . Thoſe, who 
remained to the north, were ſubdued by the king of Dama- 
ſcus, and other Syrian princes; and the ſea coaſts were occu- 
pied by the ſons of Edom, as I have ſhewn. The Jeus to 
the laſt called that part of the country, which they did not 
poſſeſs, Canaan; and the people are ſometimes termed Cangan- 
ites. Thus St. Matthew mentions 4 a woman of Canaan, who 
<« cried unto Jeſus.” But when we come to enquire farther, we 
find by St. Mark, that the woman was a Greek, a Syropheni- 
te c/an by nation :” ſo that ſhe had not the leaſt tincture of the 
ancient Canaanitiſb blood; but was merely an inhabitant of 
the country. And although the Apoſtles do ſtill make men- 
tion of the land of Canaan, yet they ſeem induſtriouſly to 
diſtinguiſh the coaſt of Tyre and Sidon from it: which they 
call 5Phenice, We may therefore reſt aſſured, that the Phe- 
nA ' nicians 

3 Tt is true, in the remains of Sanchoniatho we are told, that Chnaa, or 
Canaan, was the father of Phoinix or the Phenician. But it muſt be 
conſidered, that theſe are not the real words of this writer, but a Greek 
_ verſion : where the tranſlator, inſtead of the word Canaanite, which was 


not familiar to him, has ſubſtituted a name with which he was better ac- 
uainted. It cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed that Sanchoniatho, when he 
wor of Canaan, who was the true father of the Canaanite, and where 
he muſt naturally allude to the patronymic, ſhovld go wide of the mark, 
and term him the father of the Phenician : even if we ſuppoſe the two names 
to relate to the ſame people ; which they certainly did not. The ſons of 
_ Canaan are enumerated in Gene/is chap. 10. v. 15. according to their fa- 
milies; and no ſuch name as Phenix or Pbenician occurs. Stepbanus By- 
zantinus mentions the ſame circumſtance, that we find in Sanchoniatho ; 
but introduces it with a proper limitation: Xva* ovrws n Pownn exancro. — 
To sIvixov Taurns Mx This in ſome degree may be accepted as true. 
+ Chap. 15. v. 22. Mark. 7. v. 26. To Ems, EvgoPowioon Tw 
tei. ; 
5 As. 11. v. 19. Chap. 15. v. 3. Chap. 21. v. 2, 3. Kai tvgorres 
ö digwepuy ig Gown, wibayreg an Nb. AvaPavirres de Tm Kuweor, 
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nicians were not Canaanites. I may be aſked in my turn, if 
the Pbenicians were from Edom, how it comes to paſs, that 
the ſacred writers never take notice of this circumſtance, 
nor mention them by either of thoſe names ? The anſwer in 
this place is obvious. The name Poinic, from whence came 
the word puniceus of the Romans, the $ow# of the Greeks, 
and the name of the Carthaginians Pænic, was not the origi- 
nal name of this people, but Edom; in the room of which 
the former was ſubſtituted, being a word of the ſame pur- 
port. This however was not the term, which the ſacred 
writers were uſed to: had they called this people by their fa- 
mily name, it would have been Edomites. But this would 


have been accompanied with ſome ambiguity; as there would 


have been two nations of the ſame name : and' with ſome 
1mpropriety ; as they were not of that country, though in 
great meaſure of the ſame lineage. They therefore call them 
always the Tyrians, and the Sidanians; which was the ſtrict 
truth, and attended with no uncertainty. As to the ſilence 
of the Scriptures concerning this people coming originally 


from Edom; it amounts to nothing. The Scriptures are 


never fraught with unneceſſary truths: had it been a cir- 


cumſtance at all neceſſary to have been made known, and of 
conſequence in the Jewiſh hiſtory ; it would certainly have 
been tranſmitted to us. 


* XATHEAITOTES GUTNV EVWNNphroU, WN eig Tuptar, xa xarhN gentry gie TT- 
PON. The ſea coaſt only was Phenicia; the reſt was Canaan. 

The hiſtory of Canaan was very much connected with the hiſtory of 
the 1/raelites : but that of the Phenicians had not the ſame relation; nor 
was it ſo neceſſary to be explained. TE | 


* — 
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\ 


A FARTHER 


ACCOUNT'or THE PLACES, 
TO WHICH THE 


SHEPHERDS RETREATED. 


HE Cuſeans retiring towards the Amalekites and the 
country of Edom gave riſe to the tradition, that both 

theſe nations had conquered Egypt, And ſo far may have 
been true, that the former had ſome ſhare in the conqueſt; 
as the Arab hiſtorians maintain. That the Cuſears ſettled 
here, and mixed with the nations round about, appears pretty 
evident from the many places of Cyſear original, that this 
part of the world abounds with. I am ſenſible, there is ge- 
nerally a great fallacy in being determined by a ſimilitude in 
names; which are often diſtorted and miſappled, to favour a 
particular notion. But when they are plain, and in great 
numbers, and fairly correfpond with other places of a diffe- 
rent fituation ; it is a proof, that people of the ſame lineage 
or nation muſt have been reſident in the different parts, where 
they occur. In the lot of the tribe of Judab, which com- 
prehended a great deal of the country conquered to the ſouth, 
(much of which was from the Amalekites) there are many 
names of places, that correſpond exactly with others in Egypt, 
which we have ſhewn to have been of Arabian original. 
There 
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tt —— n Pal. 91 


There is in the firſt place to be found the name of the very 
country, that they had deſer ted, Goſhen, or Guſhen ; whoſe 
true pronunciation, and orthography 1 ſuppoſed was Cuſban. 
It lay to the ſouth of Judab, not far from mount Ser : and 
among other places taken from the Amalekites by the children 
of Iſrael, this was one. 1 So Joſhua ſmote all the country 
te of the hills, and of the ſouth, and of the vale, and of the 
ee ſprings, and all their kings: And Joſhua ſmote them from 
* Kadeſh-barnea even unto Gaza, and all the country of Go- 
e hen, even unto Gibeon,” *.* So Joſbua took all that land, 
ce the hills and all the ſouth-country, and all the land of Go- 
ce en. Even from the mount Halak, that goeth up to Seir, 
te even unto Baal Gad. Hence we find, that to the ſouth of 
Judea there was a land of Goſhen, in the country of the Ama- 
lekites. That here had been the reſidence of ſome people from 
Egypt, may be inferred from the hiſtory of the ſons of Simeon, 
who were in ſituation collateral with thoſe of Judab. 3 They 
« went to the entrance of Gedor, even unto the eaſt ſide of the 
« valley, to ſeek paſture for their flocks. And they found fat 


es paſture and good, and the land was wide, and quiet, and peace- 


ce able; for they of Ham had dwelt there of old. And theſe 
« written by name came in the days of Hezekiab king of Ju- 
* dah, and ſmote their tents, &c.—And ſome of them, even 
« of the ſons of Simeon, five hundred men, went to mount 
et Seir, And they ſmote the reſt of the Amalekites, that were 
e eſcaped, and dwelt there to this day.” By this, I think, it 
appears, that the people of Ham in this paſſage are reckoned. 
among the Amalekites : and © by the reſidue of the Amalekites" 
is to be underſtood the remnant of the people of Ham. This 


people I ſuppoſe to have been a part of the Arabian ſhep- | 


herds or Cuſcans; who were called the People of Ham from 
their g 
1 Joſhua, 10. v. 40, 41. 
2 Chap. 11. v. 16. 
2 1 Chron, 4. v. 39, &c. 


ANCIENT». Hrs TORY o EGYPT, &. 23; 
their ſo long reſidence in Egypt, the original land of Ham. 
Many of thoſe, that retired from Egypt, as well as thoſe, 
that were driven from Goſhen by Joſhua, ſeem to have be- 
taken themſelves to the coaſt of the Red Sea; where they oc- 
cur under the names of Gaſande, Caſſanitæ, and Caſandres ; as 
they are deſcribed by 4 Agatharchides, Stephanus and. Diodorus. 
Here they built a city Aur or Oropolis, changed by the Greeks 
to Heroum and Heroopolis. They had a ſecond of this name, 
mentioned by Stephanus; Avaga, mo Apatiag : which I take 
to be the ſame, that is by 5 Joſephus called the city of. Alorus. 
It is mentioned by the. Nubian geographer under the name of 
Ara and ® Aura; and is called Avara (Auagæ) by 7 Ptolemy ; 
and by it's ſituation. appears to have. been near to Midian. 
Near this was a city named by Stephanus Baiauba— Bai- 
Taba, mog er Tw Apaſpny KoR, Tee Tw Egulear Garaovay, 
6 85"w eg 'Haw.. The interpretation ſhews the true etymo- 
logy of the word, which ſhould have been expreſſed Babbawac, 
the ſame as Beboyues,  Betbſemeſh, which ſignifies © the houſe 
« of the ſun.” There was another Beth/eme/h, in that part 
of the tribe of Judah, which was taken from the Amalekites, 
near the country of Goſhen above mentioned. 8 And the bor- 


: "Ks 
©« der i! 


4 Trrus agvyerotg tow Aae xa Kearadperc, Agatharchides de Rubro VN 
mari. Geogr. Vet. Vol. 1, pag. 60. Kaoowwrai, tos ev Ty wapuy Tn; 1 
Epubpas Saracens. Steph. Byzant. 'H & Fe xwpa xatromera: u uo Apa- 

Buy AMAaiuuy xa%: Tacartuv. Diod. Sic. Lib. 3. pag. 125. Kacranror 

xo is mentioned likewiſe by Ptolemy, Geogr. Lib. 6; and by Marcianus 

Heracloeta in Steph. Byzant. The original name of the ancient city Pe- 

ifa was Rath-Alilat ; which it ſtill retains. Sandys's Travels, Book 2. 


5 Joſepb. de Bell. Jud. Lib. 4. Cap. 9. 
s Vide Climat: gtii part. tam. pag. 107. Haura is mentioned as a 
Roman garriſon with a centurion's guard. Mulfeda. It is the fame as 


1 tower of Acara or Ouc-Aura; by ſome ſaid to have been built by 
 /ſhmael. 


7 Geogr. Lib. 5. 
8 Joſe. 15. v. 10, 


Ge 
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der fuf Judah to the ſouth}. compaſſed from Baalab weſt- 
e ward into mount Seir, and paſſed along unto the ſide of 
© mont Jrurim, which is Cheſalon,. on the north fide, and 
«< 'wentdown to Beth. ſbemeſb. Here was likewiſe Ain Shemeſh 
or 90, ſimilar to that in Egypt ; called the fountain of the 
© ſan,” and fituated near to Elab and Midian: and Caen, an 
Egyptian city. Some of theſe Cyſeans ſettled on the coaſt of 
the Red Seu, ſomewhat lower; and were the Arab-Egyptians of 
Ptolemy, Tur ds mage: Tov ApceCiav x0AWov q R TOPHANICY RETEX,OUC I 
AgaBaryurrioi, IX uo, w og opewas Sg. The reaſon of 
their being called ſo is obvious: their twofold connection ex- 
plains it. They inhabited the weſtern coaſt, as the Caſandæ 
of *D#odorus did the eaſtern. They are repreſented as a very 
ancient nation; and their chief port upon that fea was 3 Caus; 
which the Egyptians, when they long after began to think of 
commerce, ſeized upon. Thus 1s the 4 nation that preſerved 
that memorable tradition of the retiring of the Red Sea, 5 and 
leaving a dry ſpace in the middle: which originally alluded to 
the miraculous paſſage of the Mraelites. All theſe evidences 
ſhew, that the ſons of Cbus ſettled in theſe parts; which 
might have been at feveral periods; but particularly when 


they retired from Egypt. On the other fide they extended 


them- 


9 Mera To & To Ea H De og Ts Apaſis U, On, Modraun, x. r. . 
Ptol. Geogr. Lib. 6. ; 


Pol. Geogr. Lib. 4. 

2 Djodorus Sic. Lib. 3. pag. 125. 

Of Cous, ſee Abulfeds, Deſcriptio maris Al Kolzum. Geogr. Vet. 
Vol. 3. pag. 70. | 

They reached ſouthward from Cly/ma ; at which place the children 


of Iſrael are ſuppoſed to have paſſed the Red Sea. Kavope — d d rag. 


nas To IopennTixer Prvyarres Tus AvYumring, af3poxw To ße die dh n 
vod. Excerpta d Phileſtorgio, Lib. 3. Cap. 6; apud b. Hiſt. Eccles. 
Edit. Reading. Vol. 3. 8 

5s Ovington in his voyage up the Red Sea takes notice of Gezon in the 


latitude of 19% and mentions the kingdom of Caſſeen towards the entrance 
of the fame ſea. Captain Saris calls it Cuſbin. Purchas. Vol. 1. pag. 339. 
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themſelves very far in Aradia feliz, where may be found many 
plain veſtigia of them. I have obſerved that lower Egypt was 


termed Raab and Reib; and ſometimes Aireib, which fignifies 
the land of Reib or Raab. The middle part of the country 
was ſtiled Zthreib and ® Æthrib, which is interpreted & the heart 
« or center of the triangular country,” Cor triluris piriformis : 
on which account the center nome, as well as ftream, had the 
name of Athribis, and Athribitic. Theſe terms are to be found 
in Arabia felix. All the country about Mecca and Medina is 
denominated after this manner. Conftantine Porphyrogennetus 
acquaints us, that the impious doctrine of Mabomet began in 
the province of Athribis : 7 Kai xareoxe 7 Tornee Thevy Te Ka, 
dagecis rUTE Ta peeh r A9 In like manner Theophanes in 
his Chronicle deſcribes the riſe of the Mabometan ſect at the 


ſame place: * Kai expuryoey i cge04 cure Ta fuegN Ty; AND, Jus 
rohe. T0 £02709" Town) prev xpumTw £74 Sexe. And in the Sa- 
racenica it is ſaid, that, when the emperour Heraclius after 
his Perſian expedition was paſſing through Arabia, Mahomet 
went out to meet him at Afhribis. 9 EmaverpePopers Tv Na- 
Az; H gane fut ra viung e ru r Tlegoiy ref, Katt EA Aο ay- 
Te dur Oe Tyv Alpa, a Wye: Tho; dH auTg 0 Feopiong M- 
us}. The name Athribis had a meaning; and was well ad- 
apted to the part of Egypt, that it was originally given to: 
but between this part of the world and the name that it is 
mentioned by, there is not the leaſt analogy : which 'ſhews 
that it was adventitious. Whence it was derived, and by 
whom imported, is, I think, pretty clear. It muſt have been 


intro- 

6 See Bochart of the word Aithrib, Geogr. Sacr. pars prior Lib. 4. 
Cap. 2. 

2 Conſtant. Porphyr. de Adminiſtr. Imp. cage 14. r Dies 


br T% ep rng Alete. "Thid. Cap: 1 
8 Vide Byzant. Hijt. Vol. 12. pag. 278: It's the logs of Ste- 


pbanus; called Ia d in the e from Ce — Geogr. 
Vet. Vol. 3. 


pag. 3. 
9 Faratenita, wee, oper ui 65s. pag, 55. ET allo 
Cedren. Compend. Hiſtoriar. pag. 422: 
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ee NM 5 e Gllen called Ggſandæ and Caſſanite: thoſe 
ſons Uf Cher 


SERVATI ON S UPON THE. 


Game fr pt, and ſettled upon that. ſide 
of e ; nd carri 0; them theſe memorials of their 


hiſtoty £ and nation. Mabomet was his ſelf of their race, though 
perhaps' mixed with other families. To obtain favour with 
the Jes, he affected to be deſcended from 1/mael, the ſon of 


Abraham; the great anceſtor of all the Mraelites. But even 


as he gives out his genealogy, though the traces may. be faint 
and obſcure, we may ſtill _ perceive that he was of Cuſean 
race, as all the Arabians were. According to their accounts, 
there was one Zenarus, who was a deſcendant of T1/hmael; and 
he had two ſons, Mundarus and Rab: of which, Mundarus is 
ſaid to have been the father of Couſarus and Carſus. " Znvages 
Yap a Ts Iounnh anoyovo; rerrig OUT Y 27 Yogeveras rar. Ourog ouv 
Yyevva vious do, Mevdzpoy xau PE & d Mur dagog riert. Rouoapev, 
xa Karo, Ka * Oupaipeny, xa 3 Agavdov, xa GAs5 r 0Mwvupees 
( avwvupess)* 0s au r Mad e ¹“Eꝰi˖tᷣ KAYEWERHEIGL EXTIVOT νꝰ 
Qouv, ev Txyvais xaromerrs;, The ſons of I/omael are well known 
from the Mo faic hiſtory ; ; not one of which is to be found in 
this lift, that is given by the Arabians. It ſeems to be an 
odd and perplexed account of countries, mixed with that of 
the people, who inhabited them: which confuſion has ariſen 
from the Greek writers not underſtanding. the hiſtories, to 
which they had recourſe.“ Hence Cyrill in his Chronicle tells 
us, 


1 Conſtantinus Porpb. de adm. imp. 8 14. wiel vnc Ye] Ts Mu- 


Xvper, Cyrillus calls him NiCapos; Theophanes, Cedrenus, and the author 


of the Saracenica read NnCapes and NiCapes, 


z Theophanes has xas Opn ; which probably means Teman, the 
name both of a perſon and a place, Both JÞmael and Eſau had a fon 
of that name. 

3 Arado may Frein bs: a miſtake for PF acavde and not the name 
of a man, but of a nation; the ſame that is mentioned by Diodorus, 
Pielemy and Agatharchides. 

In the Catechefis et Saraceniſmi Anatbematizatie, where every thin ng 
rela 90 Ae , ed oled. een other dane mo 


WW, 


32 
averz xf His Fg o e 5 
{185 Vas Ara) 


us, that one of the ns © is of | Fer 5 


2 1 55 


Saracenieſ de are Ih ot ee D 
called Brit; and ip 0 2 75 Rates = 107 kayo | 
I take Arado in Con/. ant. je) -phyrogennetus tobe an omiſſion for 
Tacavdog: ca if Omv, the Fa of Theophanes be right, the 
meaning of all theſe hiſtories at 8 will be this: that the 
inhabitants of Mecca and Medina were originally deſcended 
from a people called of old Gaſande, Caſſan, Cuſhan, Cuſtour : 
and from the people of Teman and Elim, or Elab near Mi 
dian : that is, both from Cuſb and Iſbmael; but particularly 
from thoſe Cuſeans, who came out of Pagan, or Egypt; and 
named the place, which they came to, Atbribis. 

The ſons of Chas, where they once got poſſeſſion, were 
never totally ejected. If they were at any time driven away, 
they returned after a time, and recovered their ground: for 
which reaſon I make no doubt, but many of them in pro- 
ceſs of time returned to Chaldea; and mixed with thoſe of 
their family, who reſided there: for many of them remained. 
Hence aroſe the tradition that the Babylonrans not only. con- 
quered Egypt; but that the learning of the Egyptians came 
originally from Chaldea : and the like account from the Egy- 
ptians; that people from their country had conquered Baby- 
lon, and that the knowledge of the Chaldeans was derived 
from them. Some of this nation betook themſelves north- 
ward, and paſſed into Padan-Aram; and in this place, as well 
as in all others before mentioned, they have maintained 


them- 


are ſpecified : AvaStuerige Ant To 71 DuYerrps Yajaſ3por Tov Moajrd: - na. 
Xaoum xa Xovoeun vg Uing avre. pag. 77. Caſan and Cuſban were not 
Mabomet's ſons, but the nation, he was his ſelf deſcended from. He 
might be deſcended in part from JÞmae! ; but he was likewiſe of the fa- 
mily of Chus; a Cuſean. NiCapog yews vive Jus Muvdaper u Ap Orilli 
HED I think, it is plain from hence, that the "Greek hiſtorians have 
been guilty of a great miſapplication of terms: and that the names Cai- 
ſus, Cuſtarus, Cuſban, Nuleia, Aralia, &c. "cold never Have been the 
names of particular men; but of provinces. and countries, as well as 


of the tribes, who poſſeſſed them. 
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themſelves to this day. Soon after the ſettling of the Ifoclites 
in Canaan, we read of Cuſban Riſhathaim; who. is ſtiled king of 
Meſopotamia ;; and muſt have been a powerful prince, having 
held the children of Jſrael in ſubjection many years. His 
name plainly ſhews, that he was an Arabian or Cuſcan. Cle- 


mens Alexandrinuss. calls him Xovoaxap, Chuſachar ; which 


ſeems to have been a corruption of Chus Ouc Aur, or Orus ; 
a name aſſumed by many of his family. *Eutychius ſays, 
that he was king of Tyre and Sidon: he held them perhaps 
tributary, as he did the reſt of the land of Canaan. He muſt 
have treſpaſſed upon the ſons of Aram very much; who ſeem 
to have retired, and to have left him the upper part of the 
interamnian province. The people, whom he carried with 
him, were undoubtedly the colony, which Belus is ſaid in ear- 
ly times to have brought out of Egypt, and planted on the 
banks of the 7Euphrates. Belus was rather a title, than a 
name; and was beſtowed upon many illuſtrious perſons of 
Aria, Babyloma, Syria, Pheni cia, Egypt. To this Cuſhan, 
and his people, we muſt attribute the building of the city 
U in theſe parts; called Urho?, and ſometimes Alor and 
Chabor. It ſtood upon a river of the ſame name, the AGwpa; 


"Xs 


5 Strom. Lib. 1. pag. 384. Edit. Potter. The Chaldee Parapbraſt 
calls him **the wicked Cu/ean.” - 


6 Eutycbii Annales. Tom. 1. pag. 118. TY 


7 Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 1. pag. 17. ſays, that Belus carried this co- 
lony to Babylon; and that they were the ſame people, who were called 
afterwards Chaldeans. But this is an idle f to the true hiſtory; 
yet ſhews the amiquity of the hiſtory. nation in the world 
could be called aur, it was the nation of te Chaldeans : and fo far 
from being a colony from Egypr, they were coeval with that kingdom, 
if not ſome years prior to it. See Additional Remarks. The colony 
here ſpoken of -was indeed- from EH; but did not conſiſt of Exy- 
ptians, but Cuſeans, — 


8 Marcellinus mentions this city Ur in Meſepotamia, in the retreat of 
Jovian towards Nifibis. Ad, Ur nomine, Perſicum venere Caſtellum. Lib. 2 5 
Cap. 8. 


* 
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of 9 Zons, and the Abgas of Zea RED. which 
river is called the Chabor at this day. They built likewiſe 
Carcbemiſb, a ſtrong place at the chief paſſage of the EA. 
pbrates, and at the ore of the Chabor : which city betrays 
it's original doubly, by the variation obſerved in it's name. 
It was called both 3Carchemiſh, and Carcufum.” The firſt is the 
city of Chemmis or Cham ; anſwering to a city of the ſame 
name and purport in Egypt. By the other is meant the city 
of Chus: Cercuſum and Carcufium, the Karkifiya of 4Nafr 
Ettuſæus, being no other than Carcuſban; and probably built 
in memory of that city, of which we have taken ſo much 
notice. The prophet Feremiah5 mentions, that Pharaoh Ne- 
cho came up againſt Carcbemiſb, which Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken. It ſeems by this to have been for fome time before iti 
the hands of the Egyprians; who gave it, I imagine, the name 
of Carchemſh, It was ori iginally called Carcufh, or Carcuſhan ; 
which natne it again recovered. Here too was a tand of O. 
ſben; called by the ſacred writers Gozan, and by the Romans 
Gauſanitis with a river Gozan, the ſame as the Chabor, The 


N  Zofimus. Lib. 3 

dor. Characen. . Ver. Geogr. Vol. 3. pag-4. 
2 Voyage of Gaſper Balbi. 1579. 

3 Karkefiam, que olim Carcemis dicebatur, deveni. Eupbratis ripe im- 


minet. Benj. Tudelenfis. pag. 62. Paſtea { Euphrates labitur | ad . 
ibigue cernitur oftium fluminis Alchabur. Nubienfis. . See allo Mar 


cellin. 
Lib. 23. Cap. 5. Bochart cog: Sacr. pars prior. Lib. 4. Cap. 2r. and 
Cellarius, Vol. 2. pag. 437 


here was another city named Ar and 
Chabor , which is mentioned by Ptolemy, as well as by Simocatta, Lib. 4. 
Cap. 10. vp But I take this by it's ſituation to have been 
the ſame as Car chemiſb, called by the Greeks 4 SE ia Cercuſſum; a place 
of great note and antiquity, as "1 have ſhewn-: which Ptolemy can hardly 
be ſuppoſed to have omitted: but rather to have called it by another name, 
taken from the river, at the mouth of which it ſtood. The — 
Chabor was far above; near the ſource of the river, to which it gave 
name, as well as to a lake, out of which the river iſſued.” It's true name 
was Ur, ſynonymous to that in Chaldea; but was coped to Mor and 
Chaber, like the city Avaris in Egypt. See 1 Chron. v. 26. | 

+ Vide r. Veter. Vol. 3. 21+ nenen 44 EE, 
5 Jerem. 4 v. 2. ene eee ee 9 LAN UL) Nu £1) þb WO] Ne 
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other river in Meſofotemia, called by Ptolenty the Saocoras, was | 
probably the Seghor, or Sebor ; which was the name of the 


Nile in Egypt. All theſe circumſtances prove that the ſons of 
Chus forced themſelves very early into the upper provinces of 
Meſopotamia, and maintained themſelves. therein. And there 
is. great reaſon to think, that they were part of that numerous 
body, which retired out of Egypt. This may ſerve to clear 
up the doubts of the learned Mar/ham, who could not account 
for the place of their retreat: A tandem profetti int Pa- 
ores, aut quibus in locis ſedes poſuerint, incertum et. x 
In this country were the tribes of Mrael placed; at leaſt a 
great part of them, who were carried away captive by Salma- 
naſſer. 7 In the ninth year of Hoſhea, the king of Aſfyria 
* took Samaria, and carried Iſrael away into Af/yria, and 
* placed them in Halah and in Habor by the river of Gozan, 
and in the cities of the Medes“ Halab and Habor, called 
likewiſe Chala and Chabor, were, as I have in part ſhewn, 
in the upper region of Meſopotamia between the Tigris and 
Eupbrates; both upon the river Gozan, called likewiſe the Cha- 
bor: the cities of the Medes were beyond. There was ſomething 
very ſignal in the cataſtrophe of theſe tribes, that were car- 
ried into the country, which I have been deſcribing. It is 
well known, how the Iſraelites after their ſervitude in Egypt 
were conducted to the land of promiſe ; which they enjoyed 
above ſeven hundred years. Upon their repeated rebellion and 
idolatry, ten of the tribes were carried into a ſecond bondage: 
and what 1s remarkable, many of them went to another land 
of Goſhen; but not like that of old: to another city A- 
varis; and in ſucceſſion to the ſame people, to whom their 
fathers had ſucceeded in Egypt, even the Cuſeans. Their cap- 
tivity was attended with this cruel circumſtance, that they 
went now to a wild and uncultivated country: and had the 
mor- 


6 Ad Sec. XII. pag. 324. | 
7 2 Kings 17. v. 6. Chap. 18. v. 11. 1 Chron, 5. v. 26. 
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mortification to ſee the people, who had quitted it, occupy 
the pleaſant fields of rael. The king of Afyria brought 
te men from Babylon, and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and 
e from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and placed them in 
te the cities of Samaria:—and they poſſeſſed Samaria, and 
e dwelt in the cities thereof.” Here was every additional 
circumſtance, to aggravate their misfortune, and embitter their 
ſervitude : to bring to their memory continually what they 
had been, and what they now were : to point out viſibly the 
finger of God in the peculiar ſufferings of ſuch a reprobate 
people: and at the ſame time to alarm the remaining tribes 
that they might take warning at the ſight of ſuch particular 
judgements, and recollect themſelves in good time. 

Thus have I endeavoured to clear up ſome parts of ancient 
hiſtory, particularly that which relates to the land of Geſben, 
and the Shepherd Kings : a work of ſome conſequence, if 
rightly conducted ; but attended with no ſmall difficulty, and 
requiring uncommon attention. Were a perſon to meet with 
the remains of an ancient teſſellated pavement, ſhattered into 
a thouſand pieces, and to endeavour to reduce it to order; his 
labour would be ſimilar to that of rectifying the chronology, 
and hiſtory of Egyt. The latter taſk is accompanied with 
this additional trouble; that, as many have been from time to 
time tampering with this work, the materials, originally 
11l-placed, have been ten times more confounded ; and many 
of them rejected and aboliſhed by perſons, who could not 
adapt them to their particular ſyſtem, 


3 2 Kings 17. v. 24. 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 


OF 


B E L US, NINUS, ARIUS, 
AND SOME OF THE 


SUPPOSED KINGS or BABYLONIA. 


Mentioned, that the Afyrians had regained Babylon at the 
time that the ſhepherds were in Egypt. Conformable to 
what I have been ſaying is the evidence of Africanus; who 
not only tells us, that the Afyrians had got poſſeſſion of it; 
but ſpecifies, that they took it from the Arabians : which A- 
rabians, we know, were the ſons of Chus, as has been before 
ſhewn. * Ty 1 Aga S αοα ννο TYv Aera Tyv RN de 
Carro Aoovewr Care. One of the firſt of theſe Afyrian kings 
was 2 Ninus; who is ſaid to have reigned 52 years: and in the 
4.3d of his reign this writer farther informs us, that the great 
patriarch Abraham was born. Nas Ts Baoinems Ac wupi re- 


'y * e 


7 Euſeb. Chron. Aoy. IIęor. pag. 18. 

2 Acpacy. 'Oureg nv 6 Tv I8dauwn ehves mpomarue. Kart Tere, Age xa 
rug Ac waons e3aoiatuce Nivoc, x Leppapuis 0j40v, Are ru KATAXAYT 48 ETS 
70 WpwWTOY ETOS Abgacy, T1 A | 3, Euſeb. Chron, Pag. 9. 

3 Euſeb, Chron, Acy. Ilewr, pag. 18. pag. 373. 
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244 ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 


Tapexog roy TAO HYOTOG ETOG ru Baoixung, YE, H Aba. From 
whence we may be farther aſſured, of what I before ſuppoſed, 


about Arioch Melech Ellaſar. For if Abraham was born in 
the latter part of the reign of Ninus; the time of Arius, the 
fourth in the dynaſty of Africanus, coincides with that of A. 
rioch in the Scriptures : ſo that they are certainly the names 
of the ſame perſon. And the reign of this prince will be 
found to commence about the 88th or 8gth year of the life 
of 4Abraham, about three years after the birth of 1hmael. 
But according to the Scripture account, this invaſion, made 
by the four kings, ſeems to have been a year or two prior to 


this event; if we. may judge from the place, where it is in- 


troduced: ſo that we cannot in theſe diſtant inquiries arrive 
at exact chronological preciſion. Yet I think, as theſe cir. 
cumſtances are brought to coincide ſo nearly, nobody can 
well doubt, but that Arioch Melech Ellaſar, and Arius king of 
Nineve, are the ſame perſon. Archbiſhop Uſher makes this 
war happen about the ſeventy firſt year of Abraham's life; but 
this 1s rather too early, as 1t does not quite agree with the 
account in the Scriptures : for this mvaſion of the kings was 
made, when Abraham was in the land of Canaan; and he 
did not reſide there, till he was ſeventy five years old. Ac- 
cording to Bp. Cumberland, Zames began to reign in the fortieth: 


year 


+ Abraham was born according to Africanus in the 43d year of Ninus. 
From the 43d of Ninus to the time of his death are nine years. And as. 
Semiramis is ſuppoſed to have reigned 42 years, and Zames after her 38; 
the total amount is 8g years, which is the term of Abraham's life when. 
Arioch begins to reign, Primus Aſſyriorum rex Ninus, Beli filius: re- 


gnavis Aſie exceptis Indis, annos LII, cujus XLIII imperii anno natus eſt A. 


braham. Euſeb. Chron. Hieron. Interprete. pag. 11. | 
Bazoiaes Aoovpu ex Africans apud Euſeb. Hiſtor. Euvayuy. pag. 356. 
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year of Abrabam: and as he reigned 38 years, the time of 
Arius commences in the 78th year of the ſaid patriarch : 
which gives room for every thing relating to that prince to 
correſpond with the Scripture account of Arioch. Africanus 
inſtead of Ninus, makes Belus, his ſuppoſed father, the firſt 
Aſfyrian king, who reigned at Babylon: and the great Scaliger 
agrees with him entirely, and implicitly follows his canon. 
5 T'yv Twy Aga Baoikea Tyv frre Ty Kanda died gcyro ArTvguen 
Baoikeg, OL PKETANTES amo ru TAwTs cuTwy BU, twg Ts OG Kov- 
KoAEpRE, TE KAY Lapdavantar. Upon which Scaliger remarks — 
Ante Belum Arabes in Babylonid, ante illos Chaldæi ibidem re- 
gnum obtinuerunt : et ut Chaldeos Arabes, fic illos Aſyrii de regni 

Poſſeſſione deturbarunt. &c. I have mentioned, that Belus was 

not a name of any particular perſon ; but a title aſſumed by 

many, and of different nations. And, if Belus were a king; 

yet this, I believe, would be the only place in hiſtory, where 

he is made the conqueror of Babylonia, as Scaliger ſuppoſes. 

It is contrary to the uniform evidence of Ctefias, Diodorus, 
Trogus, Paterculus, and many other hiſtorians, who aſcribe 

the conqueſt of that city to Ninus. 7Nwog—eppareure peru 

Wong Suvepews ems Ba ON %. It is contrary to what Ari 

canus hisſelf, and Euſebius after him, intimate in other parts 

of the hiſtory, that they have left us : where Belus 1s omitted 

in the liſt of 4/jrian princes, which commences with Nznus ; 

of whom it is there ſaid, rer TocwTov Pao 'y EF a0o1; Th; Aoiac, 

TAyv Ivdoy, KEKPATNKEVGU. 

But there is a farther miſtake in this account of Africanus, 

as it is tranſmitted to us by Euſebius, Syncellus, and others; 

ſuch as muſt neceſſarily take off from that implicit regard, 


which 


5 Euſeb. Chron. As. Tpur. pag. 18. 

s 7oſ. Scalig. Can. Iſagog. Lib. 3. pag. 319. 
7 Diod. Sic. Lib. 2. pag. 90. | 
TIpwrog de ru eig 55"0picty. xa javnjuny Wapededoperer Nives 6 Sagi rw A- 
Evpitoy. Ibid, 


Primus omnium Minus, rex Aſſyriorum, &c. Juſtin. Lib. t. Cap. 1. 
3 Euſeb. Chron. Canon. pag. 89. Hiſtor, Zuayuwyn. pag. 356. 
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which Scaliger thinks ſhould be paid to him. Before the 
taking of Babylon by the Afyrians, he ſuppoſes two dynaſties 
of kings to have reigned there ; the firſt of Chaldeans 224. 
years, the latter of Arabians 216. In the firſt place, theſe 
dynaſties are abſolutely fictitious. No ſuch kings reigned in 
the times, that are here ſpecified ; as I will ſhew hereafter. 
And as to the two nations in this place mentioned, and diſtin- 
guiſhed; they were certainly the ſame people, and of the ſame 
original. For the Chaldeans here introduced may be proved 


to have been Arabians, even upon the evidence of theſe 
writers. The liſt is as follows; 


Chaldean kings Arabian kings 
of Babylon. who ſucceeded. 
Reigned Years, Reigned Years, 
Evechoos 6 Mardocentes 45 
Chomasbolus 7 Sifimadochus 28 
Porus 35 Gabius 37 
Nechobis 43 Parannus 40 
Abius 48 Nabonnabus 25 
Oniballus 40 — 
Zinzirus 45 | 216 
224. 


Who were the original Arabians, but the ſons of Chus, as I 
have before proved? and who ſtand in the front of this liſt of 
Chaldean princes, but the heads of the Cuſean family? The 
firſt in the detail 1s Evechoos; which name, though a little 
varied, ſignifies © the great lord Chus,” This perſon, I know 
not why, is by many ſuppoſed to have been Nimbrod: and, 
miſled by this notion, ſomebody (for I know not to whom the 


miſtake 


9 Cedrenus has copied this notion. pag. 11. Edit. Par. Exaaero de 0 
NeCeud xa EUA % Perizonius is much diſſatisfied with Yoſjius for not 
being of the ſame opinion, Fac. Perizon, Orig. Babylonice, pag. 326. 


7 
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miſtake is originally to be attributed) has preſumed to rectify 
the only thing in the liſt, which did not want amendment; 
and to tranſpoſe the order of theſe princes. O. Xa pr 


conmyopeuran Eauru; Ear ie, wv uro Eng, 0 rag mw Neves, 
sBarineuon* | 


Evunxo0s £79 - 


RoparSog OC 
Iagog As 
NeywCis wy 
Aſus pn 
Ov 4 
Zu &gos ps 


te The Chaldeans were the firſt who ſtiled themſelves kings: 
te the firſt of which was Evechous, whom we call 'Nimbrod.” 
Whoever compiled theſe dynaſties, has introduced as firſt 
what originally ſtood ſecond ; miſtaking Chus for Nimbrod, the 
father for the ſon : and by this means he has well nigh ruin- 
ed the only part of the hiſtory, that is genuine. The order 
was undoubtedly thus: | 
Chomasbolus 

Evechous 

Porus | 

It is an account of the genealogy of Ham and Chus ; and, as 
it would inſinuate, of the Cuſean princes, who were deſcended 
from them. The firſt Chomasbolus, or, as it ſhould be read, 
Chamasbolus, 1s Ham, the principal of the line. Ham, or, as 
he is often called, Cham, ſignifies © ſwart, black, ſunburnt :” 
and asbolus in the Greek 1s of the ſame purport; and was at 
firſt intended for a tranſlation of the former. Eupolemus, as 
quoted by Alexander Polyhiftor, mentions that Cham was called 


ſo. Nou e uo Examur Aeyeoges A , TaTepe ry A. N- 


cu. | 


See Univerſal Hiſt, Vol. 1. pag. 945. 
> Euſeb, Prep. Evang. Lib. 9. Cap. 17. 
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Fwy. . T. A. Theſe two Africanus, or the perſon he copied 
from, has blended together, and conſtituted the ſtrange name, 
that is before us. The next in ſacceſſion is Evecbhous, © the 
great Chus,” the ſon of the former. He is at times called Eve- 
chous, Ouachus, Ochus ; as we find his name repreſented in 
many of his poſterity, who were called from him : of which 
term of honour I have made ample mention. The third 
king 1 is Hagog, Porus: which ſeems to be ſomewhat greciſed. 
It is derived from 3 , fire; from whence came the Greek 
word vp: which has been the reaſon of the initial letter be- 
ing here prefixed; though there may be found, I believe, 
ſome inſtances among the Cuſeans, where it has been written 
in the ſame manner. It is the fame as Orus, named ſome._ 
times Alorus; and what the firſt king of Babylon was called 
4by. In ſhort, this is Nimbrod, the ſon of Chus, the ſon of 
Ham or Asbolus; whom Africanus, and thoſe that copied 
him, have been ſo miſtaken about. He 1s third in deſcent 
in Geneſis; and he is third in this dynaſty. He is repre- 
ſented as a powerful monarch, of great renown, and the 
founder of the city Babylon. After his death he was deified 
by his people, and worſhipped under the name of Alorus; but 
by the Greeks was called Orion. 5SEyervy9y de xa: aknocg ex 7g 
O TE N, Xe ovopuarTt, 0 A. N. oi, 0515 EVevvyoes Toy Neu gd 
viανννν, Tov T1 BD, xTNW , Ov MEVEC IV 0: Lego euro Ne- 
gerræ, x YEvopurvev EV TOW eggs TE o⁰να, Ov ri KaAETiy ph. 
He firſt inſtituted among the Chaldeans the worſhip Sof fire. 
Such 1s the hiſtory of He, and his two immediate deſcen- | 
dants. | 

But, 


3 Plato in Cratylo ſays the Greek word ave is of barbarian original; 
that is, ſays Gale, from the Hebrew MN. 

+ Ilazpa wv XN 101 Vpeoros 0 apa aurw AXpos. Chron. Paſe th. * 23. 

5 In the original it is, ex T15 Ovang Te Tu. "Chron, Paſch. p. 3 

6 'Oures wewrog dcn Aoovpies web ro mvp. Chron. oth L Clemen- 
tinis. pag. 29. But this is a miſtake; and the Aſrians are improperly 


put for the Babylonians; who in theſe times were a very different people, 


and ought to be diſtinguiſhed, 
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But, although the three firſt upon the liſt may be thus made 
out, and confirmed ; it muſt not be imagined, that the reſt 
are equally genuine, and to be admitted. They are certainly 
ſuppoſititious, being taken from a dynaſty of much later date; 
but ſo changed and abridged, that they have hitherto paſſed 
undiſcovered. Whatever high antiquity they may pretend to, 
they relate to the liſt of Babylonian and Afyrian kings, who 
reigned from Nabonaſſer; as they are to be found in Euſebius and 
Syncellus : but more correctly in Ptolemy's aſtronomical 7 canon. 
I will therefore take a copy of thoſe kings from Ptolemy; and 
will place the names of the ten kings in the ſuppoſed Chaldean 
and Arabian dynaſties by them, as they ſeem to correſpond : 
and they will be found to be the ſame. 


Babylonian kings. Chaldean and Arabian kings. 
Salmanaſſer or Nabonaſſer | 
Nadius, Nabius of Euſeb. Abius and Gabius 
Cbinzirus and Porus Zinxirus and Porus 
Tugeus 
Mardoc Empadus Mardocentes 
Arkiames 
Interreg. 
Belibius 
Apronadius 
Aporanidiſus of Syncell. Parannus 
Aparanadiſus of Euſeb. 
Rigabelus 
Erigebelus of Euſeb. ODniballus 
Meſeſſimordacus Sifemadechus 
Interreg. | Sifimardochus of Syncell. 
Aar Addinus 


Saoſducheus 

| Chy- 

7 Ptolemy's Canon publiſhed by Dr. Bainbridge at Oxford. Euſebii 
Hiſtor. Tura yu. pag. 397. 11 
| 1 
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' Babylonian kings. ; . Chaldean and Arabian kings. 
- Nobopallaſſarus 
NONE E 
| Nobochodonofor of Euſcb. Necbobis 
Ivarodamus 
Niricaſſolaſſarus | 
Nabonadius Nabonabus 


We may obſerve, that though the ſecond liſt be defective and 
ſomewhat varied, yet, as far as it goes, it correſponds with 
the dynaſty of Prolemy; and relates to princes of a much 
later date, than 1s pretended. It 1s therefore ſurpriſing, that 
ſo many very learned men ſhould admit both the dynaſties 
into their hiſtories; and not perceive, that the one was a bad 
copy of the other, The greateſt wonder is, that ſo knowing 
and inquiſitive a genius, as Scaliger, ſhould have been im- 
poſed upon by this idle account of Chaldean and Arabian 
kings : and that he ſhould, upon the demiſe of theſe, make 
an union of the two kingdoms, place Belus at the head, and 
thence conſtitute a mighty empire, that never had a being. 
Ultimo hoc Rege debellato, Belus anno XX VII imperit ſui Myri- 
orum imperium cum Babylonio conjunxit. The admiſſion of theſe 
reigns into chronological computation, with that of Belus, who 
never exiſted, makes an errour of 443 years. Theſe ſuppoſed an- 
tient kings of Babylonia are in reality the ſucceſſors to Pul and 
Tiglath-pulaſſer ; and have been taken from a very faulty and 
imperfect copy of the latter. At the fame time the names of 
Ham,Chus, and Porus, have been prefixed; to make the liſt more 
ſpecious, and to give it a ſeeming antiquity. From the reign of 
Pul of Aſyria ſome light may be obtained, in:proſecuting the 


' hiſtory of theſe kingdoms: but antecedent to this monarch, 


we have little more than the names of Afjrian kings; 
of which ſcarce any have been 0 Pr reſerved by waage that 


- they 
 Scalig, Canon, Iſagog. Lib. 2/ pag. 13 7 
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they may now be depended upon. As to the princes of Bebylen, 
between Amraphel and Nabonaſſer, few memorials are left in 
an interval of at leaſt twelve hundred years. The names of 
thoſe, which have been tranſmitted to us, have been diſco- 
vered to be for the moſt part ſpurious, or elſe of a later date. 


wy, SOME REMARKS - 


CANON or PTOLEMY. 


"HE canon of Prolemy, which I have juſt ſpoken of, has 

been umverſally received, and eſteemed particularly 
authentick : yet even this, I think, however celebrated, is 
not without exception. The learned chronologer, when he 
compiled it, ſeems to have detected the fallacy of the Chaldean 
and Arabian liſt; and to have found it an imperfect copy of 
a ſeries of princes, who reigned many ages later. He there- 
fore corrected, and new modelled the catalogue according to 
the beſt evidence of the times, which it related to: and a- 
ſcribed to every king the juſt number of years, that hiſtory 
allotted to his reign, from Nabonaſſer downwards. In effect- 
ing this, he ſtruck off the two firſt upon the other liſt, Cham- 
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asbolus and Evechous, as he knew that they were rather the 
heads of a family than princes ; and of undoubted antiquity. 
They could not therefore be inſerted in this latter ſeries. But 
falling into the common errour, and miſtaking Evechous for 
Nimbrod, that is, as I before ſaid, the father for the ſon, he 
has ſtill retained one too many; and brought down Porus with 
the others, who ſhould have been left with the two preceed- 
ing. His embarraſſment in conſequence of this is very ap- 
parent: for there is no place for this ſupernumerary to be 
inſerted in, without violating the order eſtabliſhed, and con- 
tradicting ſome part of hiſtory. There is indeed ſome rea- 
ſon to think, that the catalogue was too much crowded be- 
fore. Porus therefore could have no interval aſſigned him; 
but ſtands always collateral with Chinzirus; and is never 
found in ſucceſſion like the reſt. He 1s certainly foreign to the 
liſt; and the place he really belongs to, I have ſhewn before. 
Ptolemy however did not act unwittingly 1 in joining him with 
Chinzirus: though he is far ſeparated in the ſpurious lift above 


mentioned. There was ſome intimation, ſome authority, 


that determined him in thus placing them together. Whether 
he was aware of any relation, that ſubſiſted between them, 
I know not: but there is reaſon to think, that they were the 
ſame perſon. I have mentioned from Theophanes, Cyrillus, 
and Cedrenus, a perſon of antient times, whom they term Ni- 
zarus; but by Conflantine Porphyrogennetus he is called Zenarus, 
and 1s ſuppoſed to have been the head of the Arabian fami- 
lies. He 1 18 the ſame as the Zinzirus, and Chinzirus i in theſe 
liſts; and more truly called Chenarus. It was a title rather 
than a name, as I haye obſetved of other antient appellations ; 
and was given to ſeveral kings i in the firſt ages, but eſpecially to 
Nimbrod: ſo that it creates a ſuſpicion that Chinzirus, as well 
as Porus, ſhould be removed from the canon of Ptolemy. 


: Chenarus king of Egypt. * is ſometimes put for Chan Orus, ome : 
times for Chan-Arez. 
OF 
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Have Tal that the diſtinction made by Africans, Eu- 
bi us, and others, between Chaldean and Arabian king gs, is 
void of all foundation: and, were the liſt, that they produce, 
genuine, it would determine the point againſt them. All 
that can be eſteemed true in the ſeries, they produce, is the 
names of thoſe, who are foremoſt in the liſt. And, however 
miſtaken they may have been in thoſe that follow; yet, ſetting 
them aſide, we may learn, in reſpect to the Chaldeans, what 
was the opinion of theſe writers, and what tradition had 
taught them; that Ham, Chus, arid Nimbrod were the heads 
of this nation, And as the Chaldeans were the moſt antient 
inhabitants of the country called. by their name ; there are 
no other principals, to whom we may refer their ori- 
ginal. They ſeem to have been the moſt early conſtituted, 
and ſettled, of any Bok upon earth: and from their ſitua- 
tion 


The Chaldeans were as ancient as the empire of Babylonia, which | 
commenced under Nimbrod, or Alorus — Ex vu] Arie. Taura je 0 q 
Bnguwooos Cone, pr He Ins Baoien Akwger ex BAS. "Lak Chron. | 
Ao. Newr, pag. 5. i 

4 
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tion it appears, and from every other circumſtance, that Chus 
was the head of their family, and Nimbrod their firſt king. 
They ſeem to have been the only people, that did not migrate 
at the general diſperſion : and the center of their province was 
at Ur, not far from the conflux of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
From hence they extended themſelves under the names of Cu- 
ſeans and Arabians, as far as Egypt weſt, and eaſtward to the 
Ganges; occupying to the ſouth all the Afatic ſeacoaſt, and 
the whole of the large continent of Arabia: and from thence 
they paſſed the Erythrean gulf, and penetrated into Ethio- 
pia. They were continually incroaching upon thoſe, that 
were neareſt to them; and even treſpaſſed upon their own 
brotherhood. In proceſs of time they got full poſſeſſion of 
Egypt, and the whole coaſt of Africa upon the Mediterranean 
even to the Atlantic ocean, as far as Fez and Taffilet: and are 
to be found within the tropics almoſt as low as the Gold coaſt. 
Upon the Gambia is the king of Barſally, of Arabian extra- 
ction, as are all the Phooley nations; who retain their original 
language, and are of the religion of Mabomet. One of theſe, 
Job Ben Solomon by name, was not many years ſince in Eng- 
land. He had been unjuſtly ſeized on by a prince, his neigh- 
bour, and carried to America, where he was ſold for a ſlave: 
but writing an affecting account of his misfortune in his na- 
tive tongue, it raiſed the curioſity, as well as pity, of ſome 
perſons of conſequence in theſe parts; who redeemed him, 
and ſent for him 3 over; and having ſhewn him ſingular 
marks of favour, at his requeſt diſpatched him to his own 


country. 


2 Syncellus. pag. 50. 


3 He came to England in 1730.—See Moore's Travels into the inner 
parts of Africa. 
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OF 


CHESED, THE SON OF NAHOR. 


Am well aware, that many people ſuppoſe the Chaldeans 
to have been thus denominated from Cheſed, who was the 
ſon of Nahor, the brother of Abraham. Dicti Chaſdim, ſeu 
Chaſdæi (vulgo Chaldæi, facilioris ſoni cauſe) fic denominati ſunt a 
25 Cheſed filio Nachor, fratris Abraham, qui una cum filits et 
poſteris dictam urbem Ur, et tandem totam illam regionem inhabitd- 
runt. This is very extraordinary: and ſpoken without the 
leaſt hiſtorical evidence to ſupport it. Cheſed, the third ſon 
out of eight, who is mentioned but once, and then without 
any hiſtory annexed, is ſuppoſed to have given name to a very 
diſtinguiſhed and celebrated people, and to the country, 
which they inhabited ; merely becauſe his name was Cheſed, 
and theirs Chaſdim. The facred hiſtorian ſeems induſtriouſſy 
to ſpecify this country. We are informed, * that Terab de- 
parted with his ſon Abrabam out of Ur of the Chaldees : that 
Haran died in Ur of the Chaldees ; and that it was the place 
of his nativity. With what propriety could all this be ſaid, 
and reiterated, if the land was not thus denominated till the 
time of Cheſed, who was not yet in being ; or rather, till the 
time of his 3 enfants, if he had any, which muſt have 


been 


a 0 Relig vet. Perfar Cap. 2. pag. 75. 
2 Gen. 1 1. v. 29. 31. 


3 This notion of Cheſed giving name to the Chaldeans is exactly ſimilar 
to the account before — the of Amalck the ſon of Eliphaz, the ſup- 
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been ſtill later? The learned Hyde tells us, that it was ſpoken 
proleptically. The Greeks indeed, who often called people, 
and countries by names, which were not applicable to them 
till many ages after the time in queſtion, made uſe of a very 
plauſible and convenient figure, by which they thought to 
atone for a multitude of miſtakes. Yet this miſapplication 
of terms was an errour, however rhetorically they might 
defend it: and ſuch as is ſeldom to be found in the fa- 
cred writers. Moſes is ever particularly careful to certify 
and diſtinguiſh : and has juſt been giving an exact detail of 
the deſcendants of Noah, after their families, after their 
tongues, in their lands, after their nations. It 1s therefore 
injurious to imagine the ſacred writer guilty of an unneceſſary 
anticipation : and we take off greatly from the peculiar ex- 
cellence of the Moſaic hiſtory, which upon examination turns 
out ſo wonderfully preciſe and true, by making ſo unfair a 
ſuppoſition. Beſides, it would not in this place be merely a 


- rhetorical figure: it really would not be true. The words of 


Moſes are not at large, that Haran died in Chaldea; but de- 
ſcriptive, that he died in Ur of the Chaldees. And the Apo- 
ſtle tells us, that 4* he came from the land of the Chaldees,” 

There muſt therefore have been at that time people of 
ſuch denomination : otherwiſe we have a nation referred to, 
which did not exiſt: and this we can hardly ſuppoſe. In 
ſhort, the Chaſdim are no other than the Chaſdim, the ſons of 
Chus; who firſt took poſſeſſion of the country, which we 
have been ſpeaking of ; and hkewiſe held Babylon. All hiſto. 
ry, which treats of theſe early times bears evidence to this. 5 

T 
poſed father of the Amaletites; where, for the ſake of a name, a — 


ſeries of hiſtory is ſet aſide. There is no accounting for this infatuation, 
with which ſo many learned men have been * 


+ Ads. 7. v. 4 
5 Sure there never was introduced into writing a figure ſo fatal as this 


prelegſis: there is nothing can withſtand it: no evidence is fo plain and 
poſitive, 
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They ſent out numerous tribes and colonies, which were ſtiled 
Cuſeans and Arabians. Africunus and his followers did not 
conſider this in the liſt, they have given of Babyloniſb kings. 
For finding thoſe princes called ſometimes Arabiant, and 
ſometimes Chaldeans ; and not knowing that by theſe terms 
one and the ſame nation was meant, they made an unfortu- 
nate diſtinction: and in the ſuppoſed dynaſty, with which 
they have preſented us, they have made a diviſion to the beſt 
of their judgement, and given a ſhare to each. Herein they 
were miſtaken: but this does not invalidate their teſtimony 


in reſpect to the chief point. Babylon was certainly in the 
poſſeſſion of the Chaldeans: and though the names of the 


kings, as they are tranſmitted by Africanus, be not genuine 
yet a dynaſty of Rags did exiſt, They were moreover de- 


ſcend= 
8 q authority ſo indiſputable, but it is liable to be ſet aſide. If 


7 or authority could have had weight, I ſhould have thought 
the ollowing would have prevailed. 


Abraham primam etatem apud Chaldeos agebat. Euſeb. Chron. Hieron. 
Interprete. pag. 9. 

O Xara wewros amyopruray taurus cue wv Wpwros Eunyoog, Eu- 
ſeb. Chron. Aoy. Ilpur. pag. 14. | 

Ilzea le Xandaing wwros 0 aptas avruv Anwpos, Chron. Paſch. pag. 23. 

T Voeg ever ru x00 py 63 KaAdain mTpwrov amnyopruray faures Barikeg, Syn- 
cellus. pag. 90. 

Tavra jv ouv eyewnIn 4 v1 Xada Theophilus ad Autol. Lib. 2. of 
the tower of Babel, and the diſperſion of mankind. 
Aﬀpags — rm Tewrn 1Aneay rah Lane TOTO. Euſeb. Epit. Chron. 

228. 
The ſame is ſaid in the Paſeh. Chron. pag · 49- 
Ex r Ave Tara ftv 0 Bnewooog ic onο wpwrev Yeur N Sach 
AXupey. tx BaEuAuves Xandziov. Euſeb. Chron. Ac. Ięor. pag. 5. 

Add to theſe, what I have mentioned from the Scripture ; that Ha- 
„ ran died in Ur of the Chaldees : ” that Abraham and his family went 
« forth+ from Ur of the Chaldees; Gen. 11. v. 28. 31. God brought 
Abraham out of Ur of the Chaldees.” Nebemiab 9. v. 7. Abrabam came 
* out of the land of the Chaldeans.” Alis 7. v 

Theſe are ſtrong proofs of the molt - early exiſtence of the Chaldean 
nation; all which are ſet aſide for the ſake of one Cbeſed, a perſon neve 
mentioned till the 140th year of Arabam: which Cheſed was born 2 
Haran in Meſepotamia, and was never, that we know of, in Chaldea; nor 
had he any connection . it. E 
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ſcended from Cbus and Ham: and after a ſucceſſion of princes, 


whoſe duration cannot be found, they were at laſt ejected by 
the Aſyrians. For this there is the evidence of the beſt 
profane hiſtory ;_ and it is in a great degree confirmed by the 
Scriptures. | 1 | e 
Such was the original of the Chaldeans. But had they been 
derived from any other ſource; yet it could never have been 
ſuch, as the learned Hyde ſuppoſes. For as to Cheſed being 
their common father, it is not only, as I have ſhewn, prepoſt- 
erous in itſelf ; but abſolutely impoſſible: for he was never, 
that we know, in Cheldea, nor had any connection with it. 
The Scripture itſelf will prove what J aſſert. It is faid, when 
Terab left that part of the world, that he *© took Abram his 
te ſon, and Let the ſon of Haran his ſon's ſon, and Sarai his 
« daughter-in-law, his ſon Abram's wife; and they went 
« forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the 
« land of Canaan; and they came unto Haran. Abram, Lot, 
and Sarai, together with Terab, are the only perſons ſpecified: 
yet there were certainly more. In the next chapter (12. v. 1.) 
we are informed, that 7 the Lord faid (or had ſaid) un- 
« to Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
« kindred, and from thy father's hauſe,. unto a land, that 
« ] will ſhew thee:” and (v. 4.) © So Abram departed, as the 
« Lord had ſpoken to him; and Lot went with him: and A- 
te hrabam was ſeventy and five years old, when he departed 
out of Haran.” The command given was not only to leave 


his country, but his kindred, and his father's houſe : and he 


obey- 
6 Gen. 11. v. 31. 


7 Some difference has been obſerved in the interpretation of this 
paſſage. See Acts 7. v. 2. Whichever be the true reading, it affects not 
my argument: for whether the command were given in Chaldea, or at 
Haran, the completion of it was certainly at the latter place : and fo it 
was underſtood by Euſebius. "Ews ov nen Afpanpy ex Miooworaping, tx 
WoArws Kappav, xx ru 08X8 ru wargog ar, KATH. XEAEVT Orv, eig Vnv XKavany, 


1 £51 Haza gun, ern Xx Hiſt, Zwayuy. pag. 373. See allo Eugſeb. 
Epitome Chron. pag. 228. 
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obeyed; chat is, he went from Huran, and left chem: ſo that 
others beſides Abram and Lor followed Terab to Haran. Por 
unleſs we ſuppoſe Nahor and others to have reſided there ; 
Terab being dead, and Lor going with him, there was nothing 
left for Abram to quit; no kindred, no family, no father's 
houſe to leave: and the command is introduced unneceſſarily, 
and out of it's place, if it is where Abram could not act in 
conſequence of it. We may therefore be aſſured, that Nahor 
went with Terah to Haran, and dwelt there. Milcab, his wife, 
was with Bethuel and Laban, when * Abram ſent his ſervant to 
the city of Nabor. In proceſs of time Iſaac ſends Jacob to 
the ſame place, to the houſe of Bethuel: 9 © Ariſe, go to Padan- 
* aram, to the houſe of Bethuel thy mother's father — And 
te Tſaac ſent away Jacob: and he went to Padan-aram unto 
e Laban ſon of Bethuel.” And this houſe of Bethuel, the place 
of reſidence of Laban, is paſt contradiction ſpecified by Rebec- 
ca, when ſhe lays her preſſing injunctions on Jacob: Now 
e therefore, my ſon, obey my voice: and ariſe, flee thou to 
ce Laban my brother, to Haran: by which we find, that the 
city of Haran, the city of Nahor, and the houſe of Bethuel 
were the ſame place. It is plain then, that Nabor reſided at 
Haran after the death of Terab, and after the departure of 
Abram to Canaan : and that his children lived there after him. 
Theſe children were eight in number, born after Abram had 
left the place: for above ſixty years afterwards, when Abram 
was about 140 years old, it had been told him; *** Behold Mi- 
« cab, ſhe hath alſo born children unto thy brother Nabor. The 
names of them are mentioned in the paſſage; and Cheſed was 
the third of the eight. Out of this family Abrabam ſent to 
take a wife for his ſon Jaac; who married Rebecca the grand- 
daughter of Nabor. And Jacob afterwards upon a like occa- 


3 Gen. 24.V. 53. 

9 Gen. 28. v. 2. 

Gen. 27. v. 43. | 
Gen. 22. v. 20. . ; | ; 
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fion went to the ſame city, to Haran in Meſopotamia ; and mar- 
ried Leah and Rachel, who were the deſcendants of the ſame 
perſon in the third degree. This then was the city of Nabor; 


and here was Che/ed born: and we have no more reaſon to 


think that he went and dwelt in Chaldea, than that he tra- 
yelled to India, or Ethiopia. So that he could have no perſonal 
knowledge of the country, nor any connection with it : much 
leſs can he be eſteemed the father of the Chaldeans, who were 
conſtituted a nation before he was born, and before the birth 
of his grandſire. 


SOME. 


O B86 EMA Tro Ny 


ON THE 


DISPERSION OT MAN REIN P, 


IN REFERENCE TO PAGE 197. 


have taken notice before, that, ſome generations after the 
flood, there was a partition of the earth among the fons 
of Noah, which was done by divine appointment. It is a 


ſubject, which has been canvaſſed by feveral writers; many 
of whom do not allow, that there was any particular diviſion; 
but only a general diſperfion. Bocbart is of this opinion; 
who after mentioning many paſſages out of the Scriptures, 


which he did not ſufficiently weigh, concludes with this co- 
rollary: 
Hyde Relig. Vet. Perſar. pag. 61. 65. e 
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rollary; that all lands may be ſaid to be by allotment, and 
«all the free gift of God: and where the Scriptures are ſilent, 
<«<it1s idle to form ſurmiſes,” 2? Scripturd tacente, noſtrum non 
eft hac divinare.— Quamcunque terram occupamus, illam Deus 
fe dediſſe dicit, et vult fibi acceptam referri. In anſwer to 
this, I muſt take notice, that the Scriptures are not filent 
upon this head : and what we find mentioned in them, muſt 
not be taken in ſo lax and indefinite a manner; there be- 
ing nothing in them, that can in the leaſt countenance 
this notion of a general and indeterminate diſſipation. I 
ſhall not take upon me to ſettle the time, when this great 
event happened : let it ſuffice, that it did happen; that there 
was a particular rule and order obſerved in the diſtribu- 
tion, and the whole by God's appointment. That there 
was a partition, 1s evident from the words of Moſes, ſaying; 
3 ©© By theſe were the iſles of the Gentiles divided.” 4 In his 
days [Phaleg's] the earth was divided.” 5 By theſe were 


© the nations divided in the earth after the flood.“ Theſe 
texts I ſhould think ſufficient : but in another place this di- 
vine writer ſpeaks more particularly to the purpoſe ; and his 
account is ſo plain and circumſtantial, as to leave no room for 
uncertainty. It is in that noble and prophetic hymn, one of 
the moſt ſublime compoſitions, that ever was penned ; where 
he pours forth his ſoul to God, and at the ſame time addreſſes 
himſelf to the people, whom he had ſo long conducted, and 
was now going to leave for ever. ** Remember,” ſays he, 

« the days of old, conſider the years of many generations: 

te aſk thy father, and he will ſhew thee, thy elders, and they 
« will-tell thee. When the moſt High divided to the nations 
« their inheritance, when he ſeparated the ſons of Adam, he 


« ſet 
2 Geogr. Sacr. pars prior. Lib. I, Cap. « 
3 Gen. 10. v. 5. 
4 1 Chron. 1. v. 19. 
. . I, Gen. 10. v. 32. 


Deut. 3a. v. 7, 8, 9. 
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e ſet the bounds of the people according to the number of 
< the children of Mael. For the Lord's portion is his people; 
* Jacob is the lot of his inheritance.” This is too particular 
to be curſorily paſſed over. We are told, that the nations of 
the earth had an inheritance aſſigned them; and that it was 
by divine appointment. Moreover, that at the general diſper- 
ſton it pleaſed God to have a provident regard for a nation, 
which was to come, even for the ſons of Iſrael: and in the 
diſtribution of countries had ſet bounds to other families, 
that they ſhould not treſpaſs upon the inheritance of Jacob, 
which was his own portion. Thus limits were preſcribed 
according to the neceſſities of a people to come, and to the 
ſpace, which would be requiſite for their numbers to inherit. 
In other words, the land of Canaan was excepted out of the ge- 
neral partition. This ſpace was uſurped by the people who 
cave name to it. They knew the divine allotment; yet wil 
fully tranſgreſſed: on which account they brought themſelves 
and their poſterity under the ſevereſt curſe; and juſtified every 
thing, which they afterwards ſuffered for their rebellion : 
though at the time of their puniſhment, their guilt was ac- 
cumulated with additional wickedneſs and apoſtacy. 
What I have mentioned above, St. Paul likewiſe alludes to: 
7 Exons Te eg evog aipperog may ebvog avi punruy xatoxev en: Tay To 
T 600 WW0v TG 7s, o rgorerœ⁰αEe Kapsg, Kai TH; opobeoring TH; 
KaToixias auvrw, This in our verſion is tranſlated too indefi- 
nitely: and ſhould not be, God hath made, and hath deter- 
*« mined,” but, God made,” or, did make of one blood all 
ce nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and 
« determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
« their habitation.” It refers to a particular time, and ordi- 
nance ; the ſame that is ſpoken of by Moſes. And it affords 
us this additional information; that not only the place of reſi- 
dence for each family, but the time likewiſe of the migration 
was 


7 As 17. v. 26. 


A 
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was by God's appointment. This was the ſenſe of many of 
the fathers upon this ſubject, and particularly of Euſebius. 


s  Mepiopeog Yung. To Boop erte. TY X00 [48 EVOLKOT 10G" T (1X00 10G" ert i TH 
Næs, x OEION FnXovors XPHEMON, Epeepios Ne Toig TT uv voi 
eurz T1 Y He afterwards proceeds to mention the infringe- 
ment of this divine ordinance, and the conſequences of it: 
VEWTERITOS 0 TY Xo uiog Kavany emeCy olg agiorg TE Lp, ou KaT= 
ngen exe, Trpaſlag ry ey ro Nut, x. 1. . Whoſe poſterity he 
afterwards tells us was deſtroyed by Moſes and Joſbua: dg di 
Mugewe xa Incs Ts Navy £wAo0peurey 0 0 Geoc. 

This may ſerve to explain a paſſage in Scripture, which has 
been the cauſe of much perplexity. It is mentioned 9 that 
Ham the fon of Noah had been guilty of a great breach of 
duty, and want of reverence to his father: that when Noah 
awoke, and was ſenſible of what his younger ſon had done, 
I « He ſaid, curſed be Canaan; a ſervant of ſervants ſhall he be 
« unto his brethren. And he faid, Bleſſed be the Lord God of 
« Chem; and Canaan ſhall be his ſervant.” It has ſeemed to 
many perſons extraordinary, that, as Ham was the perſon 
guilty, he ſhould be paſted over without any animadverſion: 
and that the curſe ſhould devolve to Canaan, who does not 
ſeem to have been at all an accomplice. But it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that, theſe words are not ſo much to be eſteemed a 
curſe vented out of reſentment againſt Ham and Canaan, for 
what had been done, as a prophetic denunciation of diſobe- 
dience in time to come, and of the evils in conſequence of 
it: and even then not uttered for their ſakes, but upon ac- 
count of others of another family, who were to come after, 


and 
8 Euſeb. Chronic. Abos Hr. pag. 10. Syncellus pag. go. as quoted 

above, mentions this infringement and uſurpation of the Canaanites, 

and the the attack made upon them for that outrage by the family of Sher : 


Fu Buan erei ru nec, TV de Hat te erei, Kaivav awtJave* xa 08 bien To 


EN tro αναοανν e rug Vies Kah Weps run Long Tx; aA . 
9 Gen. 9. v. 22. 


Gen. 9. v. 23, 26. 
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and to be inſtructed by it. It is very common with the ſacred 
hiſtorian in the early accounts, which he gives us, to ſpecify, 

what immediately relates to the grand purpoſe in hand; and 
to omit every thing elſe, which is not connected with it. 
Many things alluded to were well known at the time he wrote: 
it was therefore ſufficient to extract, what was eſſential ; and 
to give a ſample for the whole. This may be obſerved in 
the ? hiſtory of Lamech, of a 3 conqueſt made by Jacob, in 
the +fragment upon the conqueſt of Heſbbon; and in other 
places. In the paſſage, I am ſpeaking of, there is reaſon to 
think, that a great deal preceded what 1s here mentioned by 
Moſes; and that we have only a part of the original prophecy. 
From the tenour of what remains, we may perhaps form ſome 
judgement of what is omitted. It is probable, that at this 
ſeaſon the patriarch diſcloſed, what 'was to happen in after 
times, eſpecially to the ſon, who had aggrieved him. There 
is, I think, an apparent chaſm and failure; which 'may with 
great probability be filled up, from what ſeems to be implied 
in this curſe upon Canaan. It is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that Noab told Ham of the future apoſtacy of his children: 
that the ſame want of reverence, which Ham had witneſſed, 
would be viſible in his poſterity : That the ſecond in deſcent 
from him ſhould be the firſt 5 rebel upon earth; and at the 
ſame time the firſt tyrant, who ſhould uſurp authority 
over his brethren : That of the race of Cuſb ſhould be a daring 
confederacy, who at the general diſperſion ſhould withſtand 
the divine diſpenſation, and arrogate to themſelves territories 
in direct oppoſition to the will of God: That a choſen peo- 
ple were to ariſe; and that there was for them a particular 


land 


2 Gen. 4. v. 23. 

3 Gen. 48. v. 22. 
4 Numb. 2 1. v. 27. 
The name Nimbrod ſignifies a oY 
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land ordained : but that Canaan and his ſons, another branch 
of his family, ſhould diſregard this ordinance, and ſeize upon 
the land, which was deſtined for God's own portion. Then 
comes in the part to the purpoſe; ©* Curſed be Canaan; a ſervant 
ce of ſervants ſhall-he be unto his brethren: and «Bleſſed be the 
« Lord God of Sem; and Canaan ſhall be his ſervant.” Of this 
nature I take to have been the original prophecy : and good 
reaſon. may be given, why one part is omitted, and the other 
retained. . The former part is omitted by the divine writer, as 
unneceſſary to be related; being either mentioned or implied 
in the common courſe of the hiſtory, On the other hand, 
the propriety of inſerting, what is ſpecified, is apparent. It 
was a prophecy, that related moſt intimately to the Maelites; 
who, when this hiſtory was promulged, were upon their jour- 
ney to Canaan, the land adjudged to them for an inheritance, 
but occupied by others. It was to inform them firſt, that 
the Canaanites had no right to the land, which they poſſeſſed: 
that they had been guilty of an undue uſurpation: and were 
under the curie of God for their determined and obſtinate 
diſobedience: therefore for that reaſon they could not proſper 
againſt the Maelites. That the Iſraelites were going to their 
hereditary demeſnes; to a land originally deſigned for them by 
the great diſpoſer of thrones and kingdoms : that the bleſſing, 
entailed upon the ſons of Shem, particularly belonged to the 
children of Jacob; in whom the prophecy was to be com- 
pleated, and to whom the Canaanite was to be ſubſervient. 
The time, the place, every circumſtance ſhews with what 
propriety this part of the prophecy 1s retained : and at the 
ſame time it is evident, that ſomething had preceded, which 
is omitted by Moſes, as unneceſſary to be related. 

From the foregoing we may ſee good reaſon for the ſeveri- 
ties ſhewn towards the Canaanites: whom if it had pleaſed God 
to have ſwallowed up quick with an earthquake, or extirpated 
by fire from heaven; nobody could have arraigned his juſtice. 
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But as he was pleaſed to make uſe of an arm of fleſh, and to 
employ the Mraelites as miniſters of his vengeance ; many have 
preſumed to call in queſtion the equity of the proceding, and 
to repreſent it as an inſtance of injuſtice and cruelty, Where- 
as the intention of Providence, in the inſtruments it made 
uſe of, is apparent. It was to make the Mraelites deteſt theſe 
nations and their horrid cuſtoms; and to be deteſted by them : 
and to render them inexcuſable, if after ſuch ſeverities exer- 
ciſed upon this people, they ſhould theirſelves hereafter lapſe 
into the ſame apoſtacy and diſobedience. To queſtion whether 
God could in juſtice act thus in reſpect to the Canaanites, and 
whether he did right in chuſing ſuch implements of his 
vengeance, is a doubt as idle as it is impious. How the re- 
bellion of the Canaanites was aggravated, and what were their 
crying fins, may be gathered from many parts of the Scri- 
ptures ; but eſpecially from the book of Viſdom, where they 
are particularly diſplayed: * © For it was thy will (O Lord) 
ce to deſtroy by the hands of our fathers, both thoſe old in- 
ce habitants of thy holy land; Whom thou hatedit for doing 
te moſt odious works of witchcrafts, and wicked ſacrifices 
« And alſo thoſe mercileſs murderers of children, and devour- 
« ers of man's fleſh, and the feaſts of blood; With their 
e prieſts out of the midſt of their 1dolatrous crew, and the 
te parents that killed with their own hands, ſouls deſtitute 
of help; For it was a curſed ſeed from the beginning.“ 
This may ſerve to vindicate the diſpenſations of Providence in 
this particular; and it's juſt retributions on a rebellious and 
wicked people. 


6 Chap. 12. v. 3, 4, 5, 6. 11. 
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\ NE would think it ſcarce poſſible, that ſo unnatural a 
cuſtom, as that of human ſacrifices, ſhould have exiſted in 

the world : but it is very certain, that it did not only exiſt, 
but almoſt univerſally prevail. I have before taken notice, 
that the Egyptians of old brought no victims to their temples, 
nor ſhed any blood at their altars : but human victims, and 
the blood of men muſt be here excepted; which at one 
period they moſt certainly offered to their gods. The *Cretans 
had the ſame cuſtom; and adhered to it a much longer time. 
The nations of Arabia did the ſame. The people of 3Dumahb 
in particular ſacrificed every year a child; and buried it 
underneath an altar, which they made ule of inſtead of an 
idol: for they did not admit of images. The Perfians bu- 
ried people alive. Ameſtris, the 4 wife of Xerxes, entombed 
twelve perſons quick under ground for the good of her ſoul. 
It would be endleſs to enumerate every city, or every pro- 


vince, 
7 Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib, 4. Cap. 16. Arnobius. Lib. 2. 

2' Powixes or as Kpnrec Toy Kpovov ev rig Texvo)uoicas auvrwv LIAGCXOUTO. 
Athanaſ. Orat. adverſus Gentes. Herodotus Lib. 4. ſays the fame of the 
Scytbians. See alſo Porph. de Abſtinentia. Lib. 2. pag. 224. from Manet bo. 

3 Kai Avparicr ds Tis Aga xa trog ian ehe waida, ov vo Cupoy 
e<)awrov, w XP ws Foave, Porph. de Abſtin. Lib. 2. pag. 228. Theſe 
people are mentioned Jaiab, Chap. 21. * The burthen of the deſert 
of the ſea” The burthen of Dumab.“ 

+ Apnrpis tt n Zepto yurn du Ar avipuars Curras voip d urng. 
Plutarch. Tleps Atuoidarpenas. 
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vince, where theſe ſad practices obtained. The 5 Cyprians, 
the Rhodians, the Phoceans, the Ianians, thoſe of Chios, Leſbos, 
Tenedos, all had human ſacrifices. 8 The natives of the Tauric 
Cher ſoneſus offered up to Diana every ſtranger, whom chance 
threw upon their coaſt. Hence aroſe that juſt expoſtulation 
in Euripides, upon the inconfiſtency of the proceeding ; 
wherein much good reaſoning is implied. Ybigenia wonders, 
as the goddeſs delighted in the blood of men, that every vil- 
lain and murderer ſhould be privileged to eſcape; nay, be 
driven from the threſhold of the temple : whereas, if an ho- 
neſt and virtuous man chanced to ſtray thither, he only was 
ſeized upon, and put to death. The Pelaſgi in a time of 
ſcarcity vowed the tenth of all, that ſhould be born to them, - 
for a ſacrifice in order to procure plenty. Ariſtomenes the 
Meſſenian ? ſlew three hundred noble Lacedemonians, among 
whom was Theopompus the king of Sparta, at the altar of Ju- 
iter at Ithome. Without doubt the Lacedemonians did not 
fail to make ample returns: for they were a ſevere and re- 
vengeful people, and offered the like victims to Mars. Their 
feſtival of the Diamaſtigoſis is well known; S when the Spartan 
boys were whipped in the ſight of their parents with ſuch ſe- 
verity before the altar of Diana Orthia, that they often ex- 
pired under the torture. Phylarchus affirms, as he is quoted 
by 9Porphyry, that of old every Grecian ſtate made it a rule, 
before they marched towards an enemy, to ſolicit a blefling 
on their undertakings by human victims. 

The Romans were accuſtomed to the like ſacrifices. They 
both devoted themſelves to the infernal gods, and conſtrained 


TOE UPI others 
Clem. Alexandrin. Cohort. ad Gentes. Vol. 1. pag, 36. Edit. Potter. 
See alſo Porphyry above quoted. 1 | 
6 Euripid. Iphigen. in Tauris. 
Ta Tn; Oen de prpPopar coOiopara, x. r. X. 
7 Clem. Alexand. Cohort. pag. 36. Porphyry above. | 
3 Plutarch. Inſtitutiones Laconice. He ſays, that the cruelty laſted all 


day long; d ans vs nurgas,—prxps 9avery WIMAGKYS H HTR. 
9 De Abſtinentia. Lib. 2. pag. 226. 
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others to ſubmit to the ſame horrid doom. Hence we read 
in 1 Titus Livius, that in the conſulate of /Emilius Paulus 
and Terentius Varro, two Gauls; a man and a woman, and two 
in like manner of Greece, were buried alive at Rome in the 
Ox-Market : where was a place under ground, walled round 
to receive them; which had before been made uſe of for ſuch 

cruel purpoſes, He ſays, it was a facrifice not properly Ro- 
man ; that is, not originally of Roman inſtitution : yet it was 
frequently practiſed there, and that too by publick authority. 
Plutarch makes mention of a like inſtance a few years before, 
in the conſulſhip of *Flaminius and Furius. There is reaſon: 
to think; that all the principal captives, who graced the tri- 
umphs of the Romans, were at the cloſe of that cruel pagean- 
try put to death at the altar of Jupiter Capitolinus. Caius Ma- 
rius offered up his own daughter for a victim to the Dii Aver- 
runci, to procure ſucceſs in a battle againſt the Cimbri; as we 
are informed by Dorotheus, quoted by 3 Clemens. It is 7 ikewiſe 
atteſted by 4 Plutareb, who ſays that her name was Calpurnia. 
Marius was a man of a ſour and bloody diſpoſition ; and 
had probably heard of ſuch ſacrifices being offered in the 
enemies camp, among whom they were very common: or he 
might have beheld them exhibited at a diſtance: and therefore 
murdered what was neareſt, and ſhould have been deareſt, 
to him; to counteract their fearful ſpells, and outdo them 
in their wicked machinery. Cicero making mention. of this 
cuſtom bein g common in Gaul, adds, that it prevailed among 


that. 


r Lib. 22. Cap. 57. Zonare Annales. Lib. 8. Cap. 19. 


2 Avo jaev EMAnvas, avdpe xa; Yuvaine, duo os Taxarag Held, EY TY xa 
Avjaeuy Goo ap XaT0pYEas Carras. In Marcello, Vol. 4. Pag. 547. Edit. H. 
Steph. See Diony/ius Halicaruaſs. Hiſtor. Lib. 1. 


3 'O. ds Toig Amorporaos Mapioc, ws AwgoJtog ty Ty raren Iraker! ISoptr. 
Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gentes. 


+ Plutarchi Parallel. 20m. The name of this perſon in Plutarch 


is Manius: whoever it may have been, the fact is the ſame: it takes. 
not at all from the evidence of the hiſtory. 
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that people, even at the time when he was 5 ſpeaking: from 
whence we may be led to infer, that it was then diſcontinued 
among the Romans. And we are told by *Phny, that it had 
then, and not very long, been diſcouraged. For there was a 
law enacted, when Lentulus and Craſſus were conſuls, fo late 
as the 657th year of Rome, that there ſhould be no more hu- 
man ſacrifices: for till that time thoſe horrid rites had been 
celebrated in broad day without any maſk, or controul : which, 
had we not the beſt evidence for the fact, would appear ſcarce 
credible. And however diſcontinued they may have been for 
a time, we find, that they were again renewed ; though they 
became not ſo publick, nor ſo general. For not very long 
after this, it is reported of 7 Augu/ius Ceſar, when Perufia ſur- 
rendered in the time of the fecond Triumvrrate, that beſides 
multitudes executed in a military manner, he offered up upon 
the Ides of March three hundred choſen perſons, both of the 
Equeſtrian and Senatortan order, at an altar dedicated to the 
manes of his uncle Julius. Even at Rome itſelf this cuſtom 
was revived: and *Porphyry aſſures us, that in his time a man 
was every year ſacrificed at the ſhrine of Jupiter Latiaris. 


| | He- 


5 His [ Gallis] quidquam ſanfum ac religioſum videri poteſt, qui etiam, 
frquando, aliquo metu adducti, Deos placandos eſſe arbitrantur, humanis 
 hoſtiis eorum aras ac templa funeftant ? — Quis enim ignorat eos uſque ad hanc 

diem retinere illam immanem ac barbaram conſuetudinem hominum immolando- 
rum? Cicero pro Fonteio. $10. See Philippi Cluverii Germania Antiqua, 
1631. Elz. pag. 251. and Grotius de Satisfactione. 


6 Cn. Cornelio Lentulo, P. Licinio Craſſo Coſs. Senatiis-conſultum fattum 
eſt, ne homo immolaretur : palamque fuit in tempus illud ſacri prodigioſi 
celebratio. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 30. Cap. r. 


7 Perufia captd ſcribunt quidam, trecentos ex dedititiis electos, utriuſque 
Ordinis, ad aram Divo Julio extructam, idibus Martiis, beſtiarum more 
mattatos. Suetonius in Auguſto. Cap. 15. 


8 Aer X%8 VV, Tis 0 YV0EL X&TH ] EY GAN ToAwW Th Tv AaTIapis Atos 
topry TOaCopevo perv; Porph. de Abſtin. Lib. 2. pag. 226. 
| Et Latio in hodiernum Jovi medid in Urbe humanus ſanguis inguſtatur. 
Tertullian. Gnoſt. Cap. 7. 
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| Heliogabalus offered the like victims to the 9 Syrian deity, 

which he introduced among the Romans. The ſame is ſaid 
of " Aurehan. | | | 


The Gauls, and the Germans were fo devoted to this ſhock- 
ing cuſtom, that no buſineſs of any moment was tranſacted 
among them, without being prefaced with the blood of men. 
They were offered up to various gods; but particularly to 
Heſus, Taranis, and Thautates. Theſe deities are mentioned 


by Lucan, where he enumerates the various nations, who fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Czar. 


Et quibus immitis placatur ſanguine diro 

Thautates ; horrenſque feris altaribus Heſus ; 

Et Taranis Scythice non mitior ara Diane. 
The altars of theſe gods were far removed from the common 
reſort of men: being generally ſituated in the depth of woods ; 
that the gloom might add to the horrour of the operation, 
and give a reverence to the place and proceding. The perfons 
devoted were led thither by the Draids, who prefided at the 
ſolemnity, and performed the cruel offices of the 3ſacrifice. - 
Tacitus takes notice of the cruelty of the Hermunduri, in a 
war with the Catti, wherein they had greatly the advantage: 
at the cloſe of which they made one general ſacrifice of all, 


that 


9 Ty aury HNO νν tHe, waidns oPayinCopereg, x jayyaveupaucs 
YG pujarres, Aipbiliu. in Heliogab. = 

: Capitolium Aurelianus invoctus, ut illic caderet ſervos, ques captos vo- 
viſſe Jovi Optimo Maximo ferebatur. Vopiſcas in Aureliano. 

Theſe cuſtoms prevailed in moſt parts of the Roman empire till the 
time of Adrian, who took great pains to have them aboliſhed; but could 
not entirely effect it. Euſeb. Præp. Evang. Lib. 4. Cap. 15. and Pallas 
quoted by Porphyry, Lib. 2. pag. 2253. 

2 Lucan. Pharſalia: Lib. 1. v. 444. 


Qui ſunt affelli gravioribus morbis, quique in præliis periculiſque ver- 
ſantur, aut pro victimis homines immolant, aut ſe immolaturos vovent ,. ad- 
miniſtriſque ad ea ſacrificia Druidibus utuntur. —— Alii immani maguitudine 
femulacra habent, quorum contexta viminibus membra vivis bomintbus com- 
plent, quibus ſuccenſis, circumvents flamma exanimantur bomines. Cæſar de 
Bello Gallico. Lib. 6. | | 6 AR uy 
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that was taken in battle. (Victor diverſam aciem Marti gc 
Mercurio ſacraverat: quo voto, equi, viri, cuncta vitta octi- 


dioni dantur. The poor remains of the legions under Varus 


' ſuffered in ſome degree the ſame fate. 5 Lucis propinguis bar- 


bare ara, apud quas Tribunos, ac primorum ordinum centuriones 
mactaverant. There were many places deſtined for this pur- 
poſe all over Gaul and Germany; but eſpecially in the mighty 
woods of Arduenna, and the great Hercinian foreſt; a wild, that 
extended above thirty days journey in length. $5 The places 
ſet apart for this ſolemnity were held in the utmoſt reverence; 
and only approached at particular ſeaſons. Lucan mentions 
a grove of this ſort near Maſſilia, which even the Roman 
ſoldiers were afraid to violate, though commanded by 


Caeſar. It was one of thoſe ſet apart for the ſacrifices of 


the country. 
7 Lucus erat longo nunquam violatus ab evo, 
Obſcurum cingens connexis abra ramis. 
Hunc nom ruricole Panes, nemorumque potente: 
Sylvani, Nympbhæque tenent : ſed barbara ritu 
Turba Deim : ſtructæ ſacris feralibus are, 
Omnis et humanis luſtrata cruoribus arbos. 
Claudian compliments Stilico, that, among other advantages 
accruing to the Roman armies through his conduct, they 
could now venture into the awful foreſt of Hercinia; and 
follow the chaſe in thoſe ſo much dreaded woods, and other- 
wiſe make uſe of them. 
8 Ut procul Hercinie per vaſta filentia ſylue 
Venari tutd liceat ; lucoſque vetuſtd 
Relligione truces, et robora numinis inſtar 
Barbarici, naſtræ feriant impune ſecures. 


Theſe 
+ Tacitus. Annal. Lib. 13. Cap. 57. 
s Tacitus. Annal. Lib. 1. Cap. 61. 
6 Erici Olai Hiſtoria Suecorum Gothorumque. Holmiæ 1654, pag. 2. 
7 Lucan. Lib. 3. v. 399. 
1 Claudiay. in Laudes Stiliconis, Lib. 1. v. 228. 
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Theſe- practices prevailed among all the people of the north, 
of whatever 9denomination. The Maſſagetæ, the Scythians, 
the Getes, the Sarmatians, all the various nations upon the 
Baltic, particularly the Suevi and Scandinavians, held it as 
a fixed principle, that their happineſs and fecurity could not 
be obtained, but at the expence of the lives of others. Their 
chief gods were * Thor, and Moden; whom they thought, 
they could never ſufficiently glut with blood. They had many 
very celebrated places of worſhip ; eſpecially in the iſland 
+Rugen, near the mouth of the Oder; and in 5 Zeeland: ſome 
too very famous among the Senmones, and 7 Nabarvalli. But 
the moſt reverenced of all, and the moſt frequented, was at 


*Up/al; where there was every year a * celebrity, which 


Con- 
8 de Rebus TY -— of the Goths. 


Procopius de Bello Goth. Lib. 2. —of the Franks and other nations. 
Trithemius - of the Sicambri. 


Helmoldi Annal. Sclayorum. Lib. 1. Cap. 53.—of the Rugians, &c. 

Dithmar Epiſc. Merſburg. Lib. 1. pag. 12. — of the Danes and Nor- 
wegians. 

Tacit. Annal. Lib. 14. Cap. 30. —of the Britons in the :Nand of Mo- 


na. Exciſi luci ſævis aper inen, ſacri. Nan eruore captivo adolere 
aras, et hominum fibris conſulere Deos, fas habebant. 


Quin vulgata inter omnes opinio, ut Crantzius in Vandalicis, Lib. 
Cap. 22. notat, delectari ſanguine Deos. P. Hachenberg. Germania Media. 

1 

2 Stephanus Stephanius, quoting Dude of St. Quintin, ſays; Cæterùm ſacri- 
ficant venerantes Thur dominum ſuum; cui non aliquid pecudum, vel pecorum, 


ſed ſanguinem mattabant hominum, bolocauſtum omnium putantes pretiofij/ N- 
mum. In Librum tertium Saxonis Gram. pag. 99. 


3 Othinum, qui bellis præſidebat, cruore et morte captivorum placabant ; 


opinantes bellorum pr. æſidem aptiùs humano cruore placari. Olaus Magnus. 
Lib. 3. Cap. 7. 


4 Crantzins, Lib. 5. Cap. 12, 13. 


See Tacitus de Mor. German, Cap. 40. Ft in inſulã Oceans vaſtum 
nemus, dicatumque in eo vebiculum. 


5s Ditbmar Epiſc. Merſburg. Lib. 1. pag. 12. 
6 Adam Bremenſis de ſitu Daniæ. Cap. 233. 
7 Tacitus de Mor. German. Cap. 43. 
8 Fcheifferi Upſal. Cap. 16. 
Olai Wormis Monumenta Danica. Lib. 1. Cap. 11 
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continued for nine days. During this term they ſacrifice 
animals of all forts: but the moſt acceptable victims, and the 
moſt numerous were men. 9Jp/as victimas apud pleroſyue com- 
mendabat humanus ſanguis, effuſus ante Deorum aras, et diro car- 
mine devotus : introductd immani illd, ac barbard Scytharum 
conſuetudine, qui Deos immortales hominum ſcelere et ſanguine pla- 
cari poſſe arbitrabantur. Of theſe ſacrifices none were eſteem- 
ed fo auſpicious, and ſalutary, as a ſacrifice of the prince of 
the country. When the lot fell for the king to die, it was 
received with univerſal acclamations, and every expreſſion of 
joy; as it once happened in the time of a famine, when they 
caſt lots, and it fell to king Domalder to be the people's 
victim: and he was accordingly put to death, Olaus *Tre- 
telger, another prince, was burnt alive to Voden. They 
did not ſpare their own children. Harald the ſon of Gunild, 
the firſt of that name, ſlew two of his children to obtain a 
ſtorm of wind. © He did not let,” ſays 3 Verſtegan, © to ſacrifice 
« two of his ſons unto his idols, to th' end he might obtain of 
« them ſuch a tempeſt at ſea, as ſhould break and diſperſe the 
« ſhipping of Harald king of Denmark.” Saxo Grammaticus 


men- 

Olai Magni Hiſt, de Gent. Septentrion. Epitome. Lib. 3. Cap. 5. 
Antverp. 1558. TY 

Steirnhook de jure Sueorum et Goth. vetuſto. Cap. ult. pag. 399. 

Pauli Hachenbergi P. P. Germania Media. Diſſert. 8. p. 286. Cap. 
30. pag. 287. concerning king Domalder. 

: Snuorro Sturleſon. Ynglinga Saga. pag. 18: from whom Loccenius 
ſeems to have borrowed the account, which he gives. Sub eo Rege [Do- 
malder] tantd fame Suecia afflita eſt, ut ei vix gravior unquam incubuerit. 
Cives inter ſe diſſidentes, cum pænam delictorum divinam agnoſcerent, primo 
anno boves, altero homines, tertio regem ipſum, velut ire cæleſtis piaculum, 
ut fibi per ſuaſum habebant, Odino immolabant. Eoccenii Antiq. Sueo- 
Gothicæ. Lib. 1. pag. 5 | 

2 Snorro Sturleſon. above. 

Chronic, Norvegicum. 

Fohannes Magnus. Lib. 1. Cap. 12. Romz. 1554. Actidit nonnun- 
quam reges ipſos eddem ſorte delectos immolari. He ſpeaks of it as fau- 
ſtiſſimum regno ſacrificium, wy 

3 Antiquities. Antwerp. 1605. pag. 81. 
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mentions a like fact. He calls the king Haguin; and ſpeaks 
of the perſons put to death, as two very hopeful young princes: 
4duos præſtantiſimæ indolis filios, hoſtiarum more, aris admo- 
tos, potiundæ vickoriæ cauſd, nefarid litatione mactavit. An- 
other king ſlew nine ſons, in order to prolong his own 5 life; 
in hopes, I ſuppoſe, that, what they were abridged of, would 
in great meaſure be added to himſelf. Such inſtances however 
occur not often: but the common victims were without end. 
Adam Bremenſis, ſpeaking of the awful grove at Lyſal, where 
theſe horrid rites were celebrated, ſays, that there was not a 
ſingle tree, but what was reverenced, as if it were gifted with 
ſome portion of divinity : and all this, becauſe they were 
ſtained with gore, and foul with human putrefaction. $Lucus 
tam facer eft gentilibus, ut fingulæ arbores ejus ex morte vel tabo 
immolatorum divine videantur. The ſame is obſerved by 
Scheiffer in his account of this place. 7 Deorum ſacer ille lucus 
erat: in arboribus fingulis Dit ipſi babitare credebantur : ergo ad 
earum ramos corpora illa, veluti munera quædam Diis gratiſſima, 
ſuſpendebant. 

The manner, in which the victims were ſlaughtered, was 
diverſe in different places. Some of the 5 Gauliſb nations 
chined them with a ſtroke of an ax. The Ceitæ placed the 
man, who was to be offered for a ſacrifice, upon a block, or 
an altar, with his breaſt upwards; and with a ſword ſtruck 
him forcibly acroſs the fernum: then tumbling him to the 
. ground, from his agonies and convulſions, as well as from 


the 


| 4 Saxo Grammaticus. Lib. 10. pag. 183. Sorz 1644. Patris nomine, 
quam patrid, carere maluit. 


5 Olaus Wermius. pag. 28. Rex Sueciæ Aune novem filios Othino ma- 
Favit, ut ætatis obtineret prorogationem. 


6 Adam Bremenſis de ſitu Daniæ. Cap. 234. 


7 Scheiffer of U, ſal, and Eric Olaus above. Corpora verd in luco guo- 


dam proximo ſu War, putantes arbores ipſas ex morte immolatorum divas 
et ſacras. 


2 Strabo. Lib. 4. pag. 303. 


M m 2 
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the effuſion of blood, they formed a judgement of future 
9events. The Cimbri ripped open the bowels; and from them 
they pretended to divine. In Norway they beat mens brains 
out with an ox-yoke, The ſame operation was performed 
in Iceland, by daſhing them againſt an altar of ſtone. In 
many places they transfixed them with arrows. After they 
were dead, they ſuſpended them upon the trees, and left them 
to putrefy. One of the 4writers, above quoted, mentions, 
that in his time, ſeventy carcaſes of this ſort were found in a 
wood of the Sueui. Dithmar of Merſburgh, an author of 
nearly the ſame age, ſpeaks of a place called Ledur in Zeeland, 
where there were every year ninety and nine perſons 
ſacrificed to the god 5Swantowite, During theſe bloody feſti- 
vals a general joy prevailed; and banquets were moſt royally - 
ſerved. They fed; they carouſed; and gave a looſe to indul- 
gence, which at other times was not permitted. Dum ſacri- 
ficia hac peragebantur, varii adbibiti ſunt ritus, et litationis 
modi: convivia celebrata magnifica: pars ſanguinis poſtibus illi- 
ta: pars adſtantibus propinata. They 1magined, that there 
was ſomething myſterious in the number nine: for which 


rea- 


9 IIzpadofoy ua ri ue. .— AvJpwwov Yap KaTECWEO UTES TU- 
TTL 2 N,0410% XATH TOY) Vip To hizOenypmae Two) nat wecorroc TY WANYENTOS, 
£X Tus TTWEEWS, KO TH CDG vH TW prrAwv, £74 de The Tv atjac7os fuceus, ro 
PENNY VOLT L, Died. Sicul. Lib. 5 Pag. 308. | 

1 Strabo. Lib. 7. pag. 5 

Du do of St. Quintin, quoted by Olaus Wormins. Lib. 1. "= 5. Juga 


cum und vice diriter icebantur in capite. 


3 Arngrim Jonas. Crymogza, ſeu Rerum Iſlandic. deſcriptio. Ham- 
burg. 1609. Lib.1. Cap. 4, 7. 
Sde Beriholinus de caulis contemptæ apud Danos mortis. Hafniæ. 1699. 
j Lib. 2. Cap. 1. pag. 218. Lib. 3. Cap. 3. pag. 662. 
; + Adam Bremenſis de ſitu Daniæ. Cap. 234. He. flouriſhed in the tent 
Y century. 
5 Lib. 1. pag. 12. Dithmar was born A. D. 976. 
6 Olai Wormi Monumenta Danica. Lib. 1. Cap. 5. pag. 28, 
The like in Tacitus, Læti tunc dies— Non bella Puke at, non arma 2 


mebant : clauſum omne ferrum : pax ei quies ſunc tanium nota; tunc tanium 
amata. De mor, Germ. Lib. 40. 
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reaſon theſe feaſts were in ſome places celebrated every 7 ninth 
year; in others every *ninth month; and continued for nine 
days. When all was ended, they waſhed the image of the 
deity in a pool; on account, I ſuppoſe, of it's being ſtained 
with blood, and then diſmiſſed the aſſembly. Their ſervants 
were numerous, who attended during the term of their 
feaſting, and partook of the banquet. At the cloſe of 
all, they were ſmothered in the ſame pool, or other- 
wiſe. made away with, On which Tacitus remarks, how 
great an awe this circumſtance muſt neceſſarily infuſe into 
thoſe, who were not admitted to theſe myſteries: 9 Arcanus 
hinc terror, ſacra ignorantia, quid fit illud, quod tantum per- 
ituri videbant. 7 

Theſe accounts are handed down from a variety of authors 
in different ages: many of whom were natives of the coun- 
tries, which they deſcribe; and to which they ſeem * ſtrongly 


attached. 


7 Eric Olai Hiſt. Sueonum Gothorumque. pag. 2. 
Dithmar of Mer/burgh, above. 


8 Olaus Magnus. Lib. 3. Cap. 6. Antverp. 1558 . Erat olim in ſacrifi- 
ciis Gothorum c numeri novenarii obſervatio admodum accepta.— Omni 
nono menſe ſolenniorem venerationem impendebant. 


9 Tacitus de moribus Germ. Cap. 40. 


Such was Arngrim Jonas, born amid the ſnows of Iceland; yet as 
much prejudiced in favour of his country, as thoſe, who are natives of 
an happier climate. This is viſible in his Crymogea ; but more particu- 
larly in his Anatome Bleſkiviana, I have in my poſſeſſion this curious 
little treatiſe, written in Latin by him in his own country, and printed 
Typis Holenſibus in Iſlandid Boreali. Auno 1612. Hola is placed in 
ſome maps within the Arctic circle, and is certainly not far removed from 
it. I believe, it is the fartheſt north of any place, where arts and ſciences 
have ever reſided. They attended monſieur Maupertuis to Tornea: but 
that was only a tranſient viſit. They ſeem at Hola in ſome degree to 
have made their abode. This book is a defence of his country againſt 
the inveCtives of Dithmar Blefkin ; and is written with great ſpirit, and 
in a ſtile ſuperiour to what might be expected from a country fo rude, 
and ſo remote, In his Crymogæa he is obliged to acknowledge, that hu- 
man ſacrifices were offered up in Iceland: but he tries at all rates to ex- 

tenuate 


* 
+ 
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attached. They would not therefore have brought ſo foul 
an imputation on the part of the world, in favour of which 
they were each writing, nor could there be that concurrence 
of teſtimony, were not the hiſtory in general true. 

The like cuſtom prevailed to a great degree at * Mexico, 
and even under the mild government of the 3 Peruvians; and 
in moſt parts of America. In Africa it is ſtill kept up; where, 
in the inland parts they ſacrifice ſome of the captives taken in 
war to their Feticbes, in order to ſecure their favour. Snel- 
grave was in the king of Daboome's camp, after his inroad into 
the countries of Ardra and Whidaw ; and +ſays, that he was a 
witneſs to the cruelty of this prince, whom he ſaw ſacrifice 
multitudes to the deity of his nation. 

The ſacrifices, of which I have been treating, if we except 
ſome few inſtances, conſiſted of perſons doomed by the chance 
of war, or aſſigned by lot to be offered. But among the na- 
tions of Canaan, of whom] firſt ſpoke, the victims were pe- 
culiarly choſen. Their own children, and whatever was near- 
eſt and deareſt to them, were deemed the moſt worthy of- 
fering to their god. The Carthagintans, who were a colony 
from Tyre, carried with them the religion of their mother 
country, and igſtituted the ſame worſhip in the parts where 
they ſettled. It conſiſted in the adoration of ſeveral deities, 


| but 
_ tenuate the fact, and to make it appear not a general 4 Ceterim 
illa immanitas, ille Saturni haſtiæ, haud diu duraſſe apud Iſlandos videntur: 


et ſane nec alibi uſitata, quam in duobus locis aſſignatis, imo nec ejus pro- 
vinciæ incolis omnibus, ubi exercita eft. Crymogza. Lib. 1. Cap. 6. pag.64. 
Impreſs. Hamburgi. Datum ex Mandid Boreali. 1609. 

Antonio de Solis conqueſt of Mexico. Book. 3. Chap 17. Book. 5. 
Chap. 23. | | 
3 Jobannes Acoſta, Lib. 5. of the Mexicans, and the ſacrificing child- 
ren in Peru. | 


Garcilaſſo della Vega ſays that the Incas put a ſtop to all ſuch ſacrifices. 


4 Snelgrave's Voyage to Guinea. pag. 31. 34. He mentions four 
thouſand Whidaws being ſacrificed, beſides people of other nations. 
To part * the tragedy he was an eye witneſs, 
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but particularly of Kronus; to whom they offered human ſa- 
crifices; and eſpecially the blood of 5children. If the parents 
were not at hand to make an immediate offer, the magiſtrates 
did not fail to make choice of, what was moſt fair, and pro- 
miſing; that the god might not be defrauded of his dues. 
Upon a check being received in Sicily, and ſome other a- 
larming circumſtances happening, Himilcar without any heſi- 
tation laid hold of a boy, and offered him on the ſpot to 
Kronus ; and at the ſame time *drowned a number of prieſts, 
to appeaſe the deity of the ſea. The Cartbaginians another 
time, upon a great defeat of their army by Agathocles, im- 
puted their miſcarriages to the anger of this god, whoſe ſer- 
vices had been neglected. Touched with this, and ſeeing the 
enemy at their gates, they ſeized at once two hundred child- 
ren of the prime nobility, and offered them in publick for a 
facrifice. Three hundred more, being perſons, who were 
fome how obnoxious, yielded themſelves voluntarily, and were 
put to death with the 7 others. The neglect, of which they 
accuſed themſelves, conſiſted in ſacrificing children, purchaſed 
of parents among the poorer ſort, who reared them for that 
purpoſe; and not ſelecting the moſt promiſing, and the 
moſt honourable, as had been the cuſtom of * old. In ſhort, 
there were particular children brought up for the altar, as 
ſheep are fattened for the ſhambles: and they were bought, 
and butchered in the ſame manner. But this indiſcriminate 
way of proceding was thought to have given offence. It is 
remarkable, that the Egyptians looked out for the moſt ſpe- 
cious and handſome ie to be ſacrificed. The Albanians 


* 


5 Poinei ſont ſolitei ſos ſacrificare puellos. Ennius. 
6 Diodorus Sic. Lib. 13. Pag 6 Ian gos! ie H x ATOVTHOXS 
Diodorus Sic. Lib. 20. pag. 756. 


8 Rafocov ev Toi th ⁰ der xe Fvorres TeTw Tw Fez ru vie rug Mg ug, 
vsepoy 0V8jatevos AnJea Wardag,' x04 Ypeboures, £W5/4T0) £74 7 N. Diodo- 
rus Sic. Lib. 20, pag. 750. 


* 
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pitched upon the beſt man of the community, and made him 
pay for the wickedneſs of the reſt. The Cartbaginians choſe 
what they thought the moſt excellent, and at the ſame time 
the moſt dear to them : which made the lot fall heavy upon 
their children. This is taken notice of by Silius Halicus in 
his fourth book: 

Mos erat in populis, quos condidit advena Dido, 

Poſcere cade Deos veniam, et flagrantibus aris, 

Infandum ditu! parvos imponere nates. 

Kronus, to whom theſe ſacrifices were exhibited, was an 

oriental deity, the god of light and fire; and therefore al- 
ways worſhipped with ſome reference to that element. The 
Carthaginians, as I have obſerved, firſt introduced him into 
Africa. He was the ſame as the Orus of the Egyptians, and the 
Alorus of the eaſtern nations. That the name given him 
originally by the Greeks was Koronus, 1s manifeſt from a place 
in Crete, which was ſacred to him, and 1s mentioned by the 


name Coronis, It is ſaid, that both the chief city, and the 


adjacent 9 country, were thus denominated; and that theſe 
ſacrifices were there offered, which we know were peculiar to 
Kronus. Ey de Ty vu Loan, T goregoy K opeovid; ovounCouen, 
f41vs nate RumTpies A Sedici, vero a pwrog Aypavaa, Ty Kexporog 
Ka vu Ayeavnidogs, If this place, which was conſecrated 
to him (as is apparent by theſe offerings) was called Koronis; 
it is plain, that his name muſt have been rendered by the 


Greeks Koronus : and both are a tranſpoſition for Kon-Orus, or 


Chon-Orus, © the lord Orus,” or M. He was univerſally ad- 
ored in Cyprus; but particularly in this part, which Porphyry 


| ſuppoſes to have been Salamis. This is evident from *Drodorus 


Si- 
9 Ei de Kopwn poipe Y Eanxauivge Tis & Kuwpy, Steph. Byzant, It 
ſeems to have been an appendage to the city. 


1 Porphyr. de Abſtinen. Lib. 2. pag. 222. 


2 He mentions, that Demetrius took by ſtorm Carpaſe a and n 
They lay beyond Salamis towards the eaſtern point of the iſland. 


* 
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Siculus, who mentions a city Ouranie here, He makes it 1 in- 
deed diftin& from Salamis: but places it hard by, between 
that city and Corpaſia; where the river Chour (the Ouc Our of 
the Phenicians, and the 3 Courium, Kupuoy, of the Greets) runs 
at this day. The Greeks thought Kronus was the ſame as 
Xęovog: but it was an oriental name; and the etymology was 
to be looked for among people of thoſe parts. 

4 ByAoc en EuPpnrao, AiCus KexAnperog Aus, | 
Aw; tvs Ne, APAY KPONOE, Aooupiorg Zeug. 
The Greeks, we find, called the deity, to whom theſe of- 
ferings were made, Agraulbs; and feigned that ſhe was a wo- 
man, and the daughter of Cecrops. But how came Cecrops to 
have any connection with Cyprus? Agraules is a corruption, 
and tranſpoſition of the original name, which ſhould have 
been rendered Ut EI Aur, or Uk El Aurus; but has, like many 
other oriental titles and names, been ſtrangely ſophiſticated ; 
and is here changed to Agraules. It was in reality the god of 
light; the Orus and Alorus, of whom I have faid fo much, 
who was always worſhipped with fire; This deity was the 
Moloch of the Tyrians and Canaanites, and the Melech of the 
eaſt; that 1s, the great and principal god, the god of light, 
of whom fire was eſteemed a ſymbol ; and at whoſe ſhrine, 
inſtead of viler victims, they offered the blood of men. 
Such was the Kronus of the Greeks, and the Moloch of the 
Phenicians: and nothing can appear more ſhocking, than the 
ſacrifices of the Tyrians and Carthaginians, which they per- 
formed to this idol. In all emergencies of ſtate, and times of 
n 5 calamity they devoted, what was moſt neceſſary and 
Va- 


3 There was another place called Courium, mentioned by Stephanus, 
Strabo, and Ariſtotle de mirabilibus. It was not far from Amathus : and 


near the ſpot, where it ſtood, there is a cape, ſtill called Canourie. See | 
Pocock, Vol.2. pag. 218. 


+ Nonni Dionyſiaca. XL. | 
5 Oowines de ev raig prVHAQIS ovjaPopmis, 1 WoArjwl, M GUY prin, 1 v 


e£Jvorro T IATATNN run W 7 Be Keep. Porph, Lib. 2. pag. 224. 
4 | 
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valuable to them, for an offering to the gods, and particularly 
to Moloch. But beſides theſe undetermined times of bloodſhed, 
they had particular and preſcribed ſeaſons every year, when 
children were choſen out of the moſt *noble and reputable 
families, as I have before mentioned. If a perſon had an 
only 7 child, it was the more liable to be put to death; as be- 
ing eſteemed more acceptable to the deity, and more efficaci- 
ous of the general good. Thoſe, who were ſacrificed to 
Kronus, were thrown into the arms of a molten S idol, which 
ſtood in the midſt of a large fire, and was red with heat. 
The arms of it were ſtretched out, with the hands turned 
upwards, as it were to receive them; yet ſloping downwards, 


ſo that they dropt from thence into a glowing furnace below. 


To other gods they were otherwiſe ſlaughtered ; and, as it is 
implied, by the very hands of their parents. What can be 
more horrid to the imagination, than to ſuppoſe a father 
leading the deareſt of all his ſons to ſuch an infernal ſhrine? 
or a mother, the moſt engaging and affectionate of her 
daughters, juſt riſing to maturity, to be ſlaughtered at the 
altar of Aſhteroth or Baal? Juſtin deſcribes this unnatural 


cuſtom very pathetically. 9 Quippe homines, ut vietimas immo- 


Jabant ; et impuberes (que ætas hoſtium miſericordiam provocat 
| arts 

6 Flog vv Toig WrAaivic Ev Tig meYanaic oupPops TWv xivduvw, ri ng 
rar ÞIopas, re HTAIIHMENON Tw TEKNQN rTovg xparourras, 1 rohes, 


1 ehvobg, 819 C £7101dovas, AuTEov og TifAwWpoig 0x11400s, Phila de Pheenic. 
Hiſtoria, apud Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. 4. Cap. 16. 


7 Kpovey Yap Gowns x txooy evo; thor Tu ATAIIHTA x MONOTENH 
TW Y Kaen. in laud. Conſtantini. 


8 Hy de rap autos |[Kapyndoros | evdpias Kpovs XM, EXTETANWE TH f- 
bag UTTIAS, EVKEXAIAEVES c. I . ge TOY wire herr TW Tofu! amroxXUALED oi, 
X01 hr £15 Th XAT 5 rupog. Eixog de a Tov Eopirio n tyrtubey eAU- 
Otra r lu Eker map" euros ep TW & Taupois Juoray, tv ois 1 rm 
IO1yevercy vo Ope g drepwrwpenyy* 

Ogg. Tacpos de rows de Fr A , ora You, 


5 Hop tee evdov, $20 a 7 EVpwT ] * X ovos. Diod. Sic. Lib. 20. 


pag: 75 


& cabin, Hiſtor, Lib, 18. Cap. 6, 
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art admovthant : + pacem Janguine eorum expoſcentes, pro quorum 
vitd Dii rogar: maxime * ſolent, Such was their blind zeal, 
that this was continually practiſed; and fo much of natural 
affection ſtill left unextinguiſhed, as to render the ſcene ten 
times more ſhocking, from the tenderneſs, which they ſeemed 
to expreſs. They embraced their children with great fond- 
neſs; and encouraged them in the gentleſt terms, that they 
might not be appaled at the fight of the helliſh proceſs : 
begging of them to ſubmit with chearfulneſs to, this fearful 
operation. If there was any appearance of a tear riſing, or 
a cry unawares eſcaping ; the mother ſmothered it with her 
kiſſes: that there might not be any ſhow of backwardneſs, or 
conſtraint; but the whole be a free-will- offering. Blanditiis, 
et ofculo comprimente vagitum, ne flebilis boſtia immoletur. 
Theſe cruel endearments over, they ſtabbed them to the 
heart, or otherwiſe opened the ſluices of life; and with the 
blood warm, as 1t ran, beſmeared the 3altar, and the grim 
viſage of the idol. Theſe were the cuſtoms, which the I/rael- 
ites learned of the people of Canaan; and for which they are 
upbraided by the P/almiſt. 4 They did not * the na- 


tions, 
This is likewiſe expreſſed very affectingly by Euſebius. Kai ris rar 


Tov jpoveyeun aide, Ka Hr r EY AWuTIV SuYarepa, wget) ver Ty day; 
xt xa&TErQarlo 04 QrATaTHL, ws Th TWY GACY WY, , G@AAGTþ HW Niall ron, rug 
rpoq CH. Euſeb. Præp. Evan ang. Lib. 3 Cap. 15. There is no ac- 
counting for c infatuation of theſe nations, and the inconſiſtency of 
their practices. The Pbeniciaus, who were ſo liberal of man's blood, 


would not hurt a cow; and the Cartbagimians held it worle than facrilege 
to maim an ape. 


2 Minucius Felix. pag. 293. 


3 The Sqtbians received the blood in a veſſel: OR rug aN g- 
Wes 65 as. Herodot. Lib. 4. 


The Germans did the -> effuſum cruorem excipiebant pateris, et eo 
adolebant aras. Scbedius de Dis Germanis. pag. 390. 


_  Craore captivo adolere aras, et hominum fibris conſulere Deos fas habebant 
[Druide]. Tacit. Annal. Lib. 14. Cap. 30. 


+ Pſalm. 106. v. 34, &c. | 
Nnz 


\ 
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te tions, concerning whom the Lord commanded them: But. 
te were mingled among the heathen, and learned their works. 
« Yea, they ſacrificed their ſons and their daughters unto de- 
ce vils, And ſhed innocent blood, even the blood of their 
s ſons and of their daughters, whom they ſacrificed unto the 
« jdols of Canaan : and the land was polluted with blood. 
* Thus were they defiled with their own works, and went a 
© whoring with their own inventions.“ 
Theſe cruel rites, practiſed in ſo many nations, made 5 Plu- 
tarch debate with himſelf, © whether it would not have been 
e better for the Galatæ, or for the Scythians, to have had no 
e tradition, or conception of any ſuperiour beings, than to 
have formed to themſelves notions of gods, who delighted 
te jn the blood of men: of gods, who eſteemed human victims 
<« the moſt acceptable and perfect ſacrifice? Would it not,” 
ſays he, © have been more eligible for the Carthaginians to 
te have had the atheiſt Critias, or Diagoras, their lawgiver at 
« the commencement of their polity, and to have been taught, 
« that there was neither god, nor dæmon, than to have ſacri- 
« ficed in the manner, they were wont, to the god, which 
« they adored ? Wherein they acted, not as the perſon did, 


whom Empedocles deſcribes in ſome poetry, where he ex- 


e poſes this unnatural cuſtom. The fire there with many idle 
t yows offers up unwittingly his ſon for a ſacrifice : but the 
e youth was ſo changed in feature and figure, that his father 
« did not know him. Theſe people uſed, knowingly and wil- 
« fully, to go through this bloody work, and ſlaughter their 
« own offspring. Even they, who were childleſs, would not 
« be exempted from this curſed tribute; but purchaſed child- 
* ren at a price of the poorer ſort, and put them to death 
« with as little remorſe, as one would kill a lamb, or a chicken. 
« The mother, who ſacrificed her child, ſtood by without any 


cc ſeem- 


5 Heęi Arioidaiporices, Vol. 1. pag. 297. Edit. H. Steph. 1572. 
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« ſeeming ſenſe of what ſhe was loſing, and without uttering 
« a groan. If a ſigh did by chance eſcape, ſhe loſt all the 
« honour, which ſhe propoſed to herſelf in the offering; and 
t the child was notwithſtanding ſlain. All the time of this 
te celebrity, while the children were murdering, there was a 
© noiſe of clarions and tabors ſounding before the idol; that 
« the cries and ſhrieks of the victims might not be. heard. 
« Tell me now,” ſays Plutarch, © if the monſters of old, the 
« Typhons, and the giants were to expel the gods, and to rule 
de the world in their ſtead; could they require a ſervice more. 
<« horrid, than theſe infernal rites and ſacrifices ? ” 


SOME 
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SOME FARTHER 


OBSERVATIONS 


UPON THE 


PHENICIAN RITES; 


AND PARTICULARLY OF THEIR 


MYSTTCAL-O-F-F-E-R-I-N.-G. 


HESE nations had certainly a notion of a federal, and 

an expiatory ſacrifice. It was derived to them by tra- 
dition; and, though originally founded in truth, yet being 
by degrees darkened and miſapplied, it gave riſe to the worſt 
of profanations, and was the ſource of the baſeſt and moſt 
unnatural cruelty. I have ſhewn at large, that human victims 
were very common among the Phenzicians : and Philo- Byblius 
tells us from Sanchoniatho, that in ſome of theſe ſacrifices there 
was a particular myſtery: xareoÞarroTo ds 0: didopevor purmnug* 
ce they, who were devoted for this purpoſe, were offered my/t:- 
cally :” that is, under a myſtical repreſentation. And he pro- 
ceeds to inform us, that it was in conſequence of an example» 
4 which 
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which had been ſet this people by the god Kronus, who in a time of 


diſtreſs offered up his only ſon to his father Ouranus. There is 
ſomething in the account very extraordinary, which, I think, 


deſerves our particular notice. Part of the paſſage I have 
mentioned before. 1E.Jog mV To FREAK EV THIG PMEYANGLG TvuPo- 
gag ru Kvouvuy, aur ru rewTwy PYogas, To Ty2TIEVA ray TEXVUY 
rug Erg 1 MONEDG, eJvzg, eg TOxYN £70100, AuTgov Tolg 
TH&WpIG Jxuori. KareoParToOVTo 0s 04 0:90puevoL [USTIRWG Kpovog 
Tovuv, oy 6s owns, IX Wooreyopruect, ach οο Thy; X, x 
ü gegor Auer T1 Ts (312 Texeur1V £5 Tov r Kopove geg Ka iow Its, 72 
£T1X,001%5 VuphONG» Avwſoper AEVOLMENTG) dio EY cov HOVOYELN, Ov d TETO 
Iewd exanrou (Tu peovoyeveg rug er x VUV KANCPENE Tape Toi Ov.) 
KivdOuviv EX TOAEWE PEYIS WY KATE QoTw T1v X®ecv, Caoinmw xo 
uuncag o νννε . TOY b, rope Te KAETATKEURTpEVOG, cr. Nu It is 
told with ſome variation in another place. Acsus d yours, 
x PYJopag, Tov EQUTS [hOVOYEVY bl Kęovog Ouperes Tarps o Nννι OL 
I have ſhewn, that the moſt approved ſacrifices among the 
Phenicians, were thoſe of men: yet even among theſe they 
made a difference; and ſome were in greater repute than 
others. Many times they offered human victims indiſcrimi- 
nately, and without choice. At other times they ſelected their 
own children, and the moſt beloved of their children; which 
was ſuppoſed to be a moſt acceptable offering. But the great- 
eſt refinement in theſe cruel rites was, when the prince of 
the country, or a chief perſon in any city brought an only 
ſon to the altar; and there ſlaughtered him by way of atone- 
ment, to avert any evil from the people. This laſt was pro- 
perly the my//ical ſacrifice, We are informed by the ſame au- 
thor, that this cuſtom was inſtituted in conſequence of an 
example exhibited by Kronus, who is ſaid to have been a god, 


and likewiſe a king of the country, It appears, that this 
deity 


1 Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. 1. Cap. 10. pag: 40. Lib. 4. Cap. 16. 
Pag. 142, Lib. 1, Cap. 10. pag. 30. | 


\ 
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deity was by the Phenicians called *1/: and in other places he 
is ſpoken of as a principal god; though in this paſſage he is 
mentioned only as a king, who after his death was deified, 
and inſtated in the planet, which afterwards bore his name. 
He had by the nymph Anobret an only ſon, who for that 
reaſon was called Jeoud, which in the Phenician language ex- 
preſſes that circumſtance. This ſon in a time of great dan- 
ger, either from war or peſtilence, Kronus is ſaid to have ar- 
rayed in a royal veſture; and to have led him thus habited to 
an altar, which he had conſtructed, and there ſacrificed him 
for the publick weal. Such is the hiſtory, as we receive it 
through the hands of the 3Greet hiſtorian: in which, as it 
here ſtands, I cannot ſee any thing myſterious. If there be 
no more meant, than that a king of the country ſacrificed 
his ſon, and that the people afterwards copied his example; 
it is an inſtance of a cruel precedent too blindly followed: but 
it contains in it nothing of a myſtery. When a fact is ſup- 
poſed to have a myſtical reference, there ſhould be ſomething 
more than a bare imitation. Whatever may have been al- 


luded 


2 In Euſebius, inſtead of IU, the reading is Jrael: the name I by ſome 
copyiſt having been taken for an abbreviation of the former word, which 
is often in MSS. written with a circumflex 1. Utrobique in Euſebii editis, 
pro N legitur Iopann; quaſi vox illa eſſet bujus compendium. Verùum Dor, 
Tov xa4 Kpovov, {lum, qui Saturnus ditius eſt, Cali filium fuiſſe ex Sanchonia- 
thone non ſemel docuit Philo, Marſbam. Can. Chron. pag. 79. 


3 Sanchoniatho cannot poſſibly be ſo antient a writer, as he is repre- 


ſented; if his tranſlator has tranſmitted to us the real and genuine ſenti- 
ments of his author. He has a remark upon the Grecian writers; which, 


though very juſt, if applied to later times, yet was by no means true in 
the age, when he is ſuppoſed to have lived: Oi d Exanes evÞvin warrzs 
vTEpSANNOjhEVOL TH jabv TPWT% WAEKG EFL0KWT AVTO, x TOLG TPOKOT A140 TOLKIAWS 


 eferpaywinoov, Tas Te Tw puIuv ndovas FEAYEw EMWOOULTES MAYTOUOG EWOLKIAAGY, 


Ergen Hovodos x. r. A. Euſeb. Lib. 1. Cap. 10. pag. 39. Could theſe be 
the obſervations of a writer contemporary with Semiramis, and prior to 
the war of Troy; as Sanchoniatho is ſuppoſed to have been? or rather, 
has the character, here given of the Grecians, the leaſt reſemblance to 


that people at ſo early a ſeaſon ? The ſtrictures are certainly the remarks 
of a much later hiſtorian, 


— 
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laded to under this typical repreſentation; it was, I believe, 
but imperfectly underſtood by the Phenicians; and is derived 
to us ſtill more obſcurely, by being tranſmitted through a 
ſecondary channel. The ſtory 1s not uniformly told; and is 
| beſides deeply inveloped in fable. Indeed, the whole of what 
is left us from Sanchoniatho is a mixture of Egyptian and Ca- 
naanitiſh mythology, together with that of Arabia, Chaldea, 
and other oriental nations : all which is blended together in 
a very confuſed and inconſiſtent manner, and embarraſſed 
with a contradictory theogony. There may be obſerved in it 
ſome faint traces of the diſperſion of mankind, and of the 
firſt peopling the countries above mentioned : to which are 
annexed the names of the firſt founders of the families, who 
made ſettlements in theſe parts. But the whole is ſo mixed, 
that it is difficult to ſift out the truth. Kronus is ſaid to be 
the ſame as I, or Tus; and is repreſented as above 4 Adodus, 
the king of the gods, and Demarors, who was interpreted Ju- 
piter: nay, he was ſuperiour even to Marte, the great empreſs 
of heaven: yet is afterwards degraded to a petty prince of 
Canaan, who reigned at Byblus; and who is ſaid to have built 
him an houſe, and to have walled it round for his ſecurity. 
Theſe circumſtances are inconſiſtent. Kronus was originally 
eſteemed the ſupreme deity; as 1s manifeſt from his being called 
Tl and Ius. It was the ſame name, as the El of the Hebrews ; 
and, according to Sf. Jerome, was one of the ten names of 
God. 5Phenicibus Il, qui Hebrais El, quod eft unum de decem 
nominibus Dei. Damaſcius in the life of Tjdorus, as it occurs 
in Photius, mentions that Kronus was worſhipped by people 
of thoſe parts under the name of El. @owmes, xa: Lugo Tov 
K poyov HA, xa: ByA, xa: Bo eTovounCeoi. Now EI was the 
name of the ſupreme deity; and was admitted as ſuch origi- 


nally 


4 Araprn'n An, x3 Zeug Anpapoog, xt Ade Bacihevs Qcuy, ekaci- 
Aevoy νν Xwpas Kpovs Yvwpy. 


5 Hieron. Epiſt. 136. ad Marcellum, 
Oo 


— 
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nally among all the nations of the eaſt. They, who applied 
this name to the *ſun, ſtill looked up to that object of their 
adoration, as the chief being, and lord of all things. Kro- 
nus I have before ſhewn to have been a tranſpoſition from 
Con-orus, © the. prince of light;” which was properly a title 
of the Deity. El was the ſame as Elioun, the *Haus of the 
_ -Greeks, who is termed by Sanchonzatho © the moſt high :” Ex, 
g xanzue; ties, He had no one ſuperiour, nor antecedent 
to himſelf; as may be proved from the ſame author: avywwr 
de t ανν,ẽ/]u, TRHg XEWRNG Ope ev eg QUERUES T7 00g 70 "HAty* TET0V Yap), 
Ono, Ozov evo fo, 'Ougaevs Kugiov, Beeroauny Kanuvres;* 
Kronus therefore, could not, according to the principles of the 
very people appealed to, have facrificed his ſon to his father: 
for he was the chief and original deity, and had no one above 
him, to whom he could make ſuch offering. Ouranus, to 
whom he 1s erroneouſly thought to have exhibited this ſacri- 
fice, is the ſame as El and Elioun; being another title of the 
ſame perſon. It is a tranſpoſition of Ain Aur, or Our, the 
ce fountain of light;” which the Greeks rendered Our-ain, and 
thence conſtituted Ouranus and Ouranie. Ouranus was taken 
by them for the vaſt expanſe of the heavens; but was origi- 
nally no other than the orb of day, from whence all light is 
derived : under which ſymbol God was worſhipped in the firſt 
dawning of idolatry; till the reality became obſcured by the 
ſemblance, and was in the end totally loſt under repeated re- 
preſentations : every attribute, and every title being perſon- 
ated. Anobret, by whom Kronus is ſaid to have had a ſon, 
and who is introduced as a feminine, is by Bochart ſuppoſed to 
ſignify one concei ved by grace. It may be ſo: yet I cannot help 
thinking, that it is the ſame as Ouranus; and however it may 
have been by the Greeks differently conſtructed, and repreſent- 


ed 


6 Servius in Virg. Eneid. Lib. 1. de Belo Phoenice : Omnes- in iſtis 
partibus Solem colunt, qui iſtorum lingua Hel dicitur. 


See Voſſius de Idolat. Vol. 1. Lib. 2. Cap. 4. 
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ed as the name of a woman; yet it is reducible to the ſame 
elements as the former; and is from the ſame radix, though 
differently modified. I take it to have been originally Ain 
Ober: and as Melech 7 Ober fignifies © the prince of light;” 
Ouc Ober, the lord of light;” 1 imagine Ain Ober to be 
e the fountain of light ;” framed by a like analogy, and made 
an emblem of the divine emanation. 

I have been obliged to take theſe pains, in order to deter- 
mine, who the deity was, whom the Phenicians are ſuppoſed to 
have copied in this particular: and at the ſame time to ſhow, 
that nothing could have preceded for them to imitate ; but 
that what they did was 4 type, and repreſentation of ſomething 
to come. It is the only inſtance of any facrifice in the gentile 
world, which is ſaid to be myſtical; and it is attended with 
circumſtances, which are very extraordinary. Kronus, we 
find, was the ſame as El, and Elioun: and he is termed Ti geg, 
and *Yhovgaviog, He is moreover ſaid to have had the El- 
him f for his coadjutors ; 8 Cofe fac o. Ins Ts Koove Ewen er, 
9;o2y. He had no father to make any offering to: for he was 
the father of all, and termed Kugog Ovgave by the confeſſion 
of the author, by whom the account is given. Theſe ſacri- 
fices therefore had no reference to any thing paſt, as I have be- 
fore mentioned; but alluded to a great event, to be accom- 
pliſhed afterwards. They were inſtituted probably in conſe- 
quence of a prophetic tradition, which, I imagine, had been 
preſerved in the family of Eſau, and tranſmitted through his 
poſterity to the people of Canaan. The account is, to be 
fure, mixed with much extraneous matter; and has been 
dreſſed up, and adapted to the Grecian taſte. But let us make 
ſome allowance for the colouring; and diveſt it, as far as we 


can, 


_ Many inſtances occur of the word M being rendered at different 
times and by different authors, Aur, Aver, Aber, Ober. Hence Melech 
Ober of Hejychius, of which J have before treated, 


3 Euſeb. Præp. Evang. pag. 37. ck 
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can, of fable; and we may poſſibly arrive at the truth, which 
is concealed beneath. The myſtical ſacrifice of the Phenicians 
had theſe requiſites, that @ prince was to offer it; and his only 
ſon was to be the victim: and as I have ſhewn, that this could 
not relate to any thing prior; let us conſider, what is ſaid up- 
on the. ſubject, as future, and attend to the conſequence. 
For if the ſacrifice of the Phenicians was a type of another 
to come; the nature of this laſt will be known from the re- 
preſentation, by which 1t was prefigured. According to this, 
El, the ſupreme deity, whoſe aſſociates were the Elobim, was 
in proceſs of time to have a ſon, eyaryroy, well beloved, 
povoyern, his only begotten: who was to be conceived, as ſome 
render it, of grace: but according to my interpretation, of 
the fountain of light. He was to be called 9 Jeoud, whatever 
that name may relate to; and to be offered up as a ſacrifice to 
his father, Murgov, by way of ſatisfaction, and redemption, Ti 
puwpois Saiuorr, to atone for the fins of others, and avert the juſt 
vengeance of God; arri rg mavrwv Pbopag, to prevent univerſal 
corruption, and at the ſame time, general ruin. And it is farther 
remarkable; he was to make this grand ſacrifice, Baoirmu gu- 
Adr NE pruevog, inveſted with the emblems of royalty. Theſe, 
ſurely, are very ſtrong expreſſions: and the whole is an ag- 
gregate of circumſtances highly fignificant, which cannot be 
the reſult of chance. All, that I have requeſted to be allowed 
me in the proceſs of this recital, is this ſimple ſuppoſition, 
that this myſtical ſacrifice was a type of ſomething to come: how 
truly it correſponds to that, which I imagine it alludes to, 
I ſubmit to the reader's judgement. I think, it muſt neceſſa- 
rily be eſteemed a moſt wonderful piece of hiſtory.* 

OF 


9 Suppoſed by fome to be the ſame as Fehid. Gen. 22. v. 1. 


I Avuvas uu qu AUTpov avi ] Unum pro multis dabitur . 
2 See Poyph. de Abſtinen, Lib. 2. pag. 225. 


Vaſſius de Idol. Vol. 1. Lib. 1. Cap. 18. pag. 142, 143. Vol. 1. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 2. pag. 322, 325. | 


Mar- 
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OP 


BABYLON in EGYPT: 
AND 


SOME OTHER CITIES, 


Whoſe Situations have not been truly aſcertained. 


Have made mention of the city Babylon in Egypt, and have 
ſuppoſed it to have been built by the Cuſeans, who were 
Babylontans. This city was fituated on an eminence, that was 
part of the hill of Arabia, where were the Latomiæ, or quar- 
ries, whence the-ſtones are ſaid to have been brought for. the 
conſtruction of the pyramids. It was on the eaſtern fide of 


Marſham. Can. Chron. Sec. V. IIaido9vorn. pag. 78. 2 
Exjeh. Prep. Evang. Lib. 1. Cap. 10. pag: 38, 40. Lib. 4. Cap. 16. 
ag.150. | 2 22 
: There was a remarkable feſtival among the Babylonians and Perſians, 
called by Beroſus Lanta, and attended with a particular ſacrifice. It is 
deſcribed very fully by Dio Chryſoſtom (Orat. quart, de Regno.) He calls 
it vm ro Eaxxw togrnv : his words are worth tranſcribing. Oux ewevonxas 
rm TW Laxxu torn, m Heal aYerr; No reg Twv dro jatwrwy £v0 ' TW 7% 
Savarw, x. Nen eig Tov Fpovor Tv (Farorntws, xa TW £09nta didoaowy autw TIL 
abr, xa: TevOgv, xc THI WHANGXALIS XPNTT a rag matpus ext THI S 
Atws * x wdtig ddt Noel Wort, wv SAGT. Mera de TAVTH aWoduoavres, x 
{40S VYWORVTES, üb. Expepacay Ew FV patibulo fuffigebant. 
See Atheneus, Lib. 14. Cap. 10. and: the notes of /. Caſaubon. 
2 
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the Nile, over againſt Cercaſora, and the extreme point of 
Delta: and likewiſe fronted the pyramids on the other ſide of 
the river. Every writer, that mentions it, ſpeaks of it as 
the work of Babylonians; but they differ about the time. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, it was built by ſome Babylonians, who re- 
volted, and took ſhelter in theſe parts: but he ſays nothing 
farther of their hiſtory, or of the age, in which they lived. 
2 Diodorus Siculus attributes it to the ſame people; and men- 
tions it as an opinion, that they came into Egypt with Semi- 
ramis; but that it was more probable, that they were ſome 
captives brought from Babylonia by Seſoſtris. 3 Jeſephus differs 
from them both; and ſuppoſes it to have been built by ſome 
ſoldiers of Cambyſes, This contrariety of evidence in the 
writers ſpecified ſhows, that they ſpoke only by gueſs, and had 
nothing authentic to determine them. In one point only 
they are agreed, that it was the work of Babylonians. In re- 
ſpect to Semiramis, the accounts of her reign are very ſhort, 
and obſcure, and very much mixed with fable. As to her 
coming with an army into Egypt, Diodorus, who mentions 
this circumſtance, does not his ſelf believe it. The hiſtory of 
Se ſeſtris is equally uncertain. The time of his reign cannot 
be fixed within a thouſand years. When was he in Babylonia? 
and what captives did he ever bring from thence? The whole 
is a mere ſurmiſe. Laſtly, if it was built, as Joſephus ſup- 
poſes, by ſome ſoldiers of Cambyſes; it muſt have exiſted at 
the time Herodotus lived, and he would have taken notice of 
it, He was upon the ſpot, and is particularly exact about 
this part of the country. He mentions more than once the 
hill of Arabia, and the quarries, that were in it : cloſe by 
which quarries, and upon the fame eminence, Babylon is re- 
preſented to have ſtood. I do not love to make inferences 


from 


1 Lib. 17. pag: 1160. 
2 Lib. 1. pag. 52. 
3 Antiq. Jud. Lib. 2. Cap. 15, 


a 
* 
* 
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from the ſilence of authors. Yet it is ſcarce to be imagined, 
that 4Herodetus ſhould be ſo particular about this hill, and 
every thing relating to it; and yet omit a principal city upon 
it, if ſuch a city, or even fortreſs, had then flouriſhed : 


eſpecially as he lived but a few years after the ſuppoſed con- 


ſtruction: yet diligent and accurate as he is, he is filent up- 
on this head. Hence it cannot be ſuppoſed to have been ſo 
recent, or to have been inhabited in his time. If it had been 
of ſo late date, it is ſcarce credible,” that both Diodbrus and 
Strabo ſhould be 1gnorant of this circumſtance, and Joſephus 
alone appriſed of it: and that Herodotus, if he were acquaint- 
ed with it, ſhould ſuppreſs it. What Joſephus alludes to, was 
certainly the rebuilding of this place, and it's being a ſecond 
time inhabited. The hiſtory of 1t I imagine to have been this. 
It was acity of great antiquity, and undoubtedly built by the 


5Cuſeans, when they came firſt from Babylonia; and was the 


ſame as Litopolis: at leaſt it was a citadel or garriſon to that 
town. After the expulſion of the Cyſeans, it lay in great 


meaſure deſerted ; being on the Arabian ſide of the Nile, and 


therefore neglected ; and the name of it was almoſt antiqua- 
ted and loſt. After the conqueſt of Egypt, that country became 
a receptacle for many nations: and this part was particularly 


occupied by ſtrangers. Some Balylonians might ſettle here: 


it is certain many of the Jews did, after their captivity, eſpe- 
cially in the time of the Pralemies: and the hill, on which 
Babylon ſtood, ſtill retains the name of * the hill of the Jews.” 
By ſome of theſe people probably this city was rebuilt, and 
recovered it's original name. Thus much we may gather o from 
Joſe- 
4 Herodotus, Lib. 2. pag. 181. 
5 In this all writers agree, that it was the work of Babylonians, but 
differ about the time. 


6 Foſephus had perhaps ſaid more truly, that it lay in ruins after their 
departure : for they lived there, and ſeem to have rebuilt it: but upon 
their departure it again lay deſolate. 
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Joſephus to confirm, what I am proving : that Litopolis was a 
very ancient place, and in ruins, when the children of V 
rael left Egypt: that it was a place of general rendeſvous at 
their departure; from which time for many ages it lay neg- 
lected; 7 Baſuawy yap vorepov re exe; for Babylon was built 
ce there long afterwards : ” ſo that he allows Litopolis (or, as he 
erroneouſly calls it, Letopolis) to have been the ſame as Baby- 
lan, though he differs about the time of it's conſtruction. 
Strabo indeed diſtinguiſhes between theſe two places; making 
Litopolis a town, and Babylon Qpepov. epupvor, a ſtrong citadel or 
fortreſs: but they were certainly contiguous, being ſituated 
on the ſame ſpot. 


7 Antiq. Jud. Lib. 2. Cap. 15. 


8 
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OF THE 
CITY OF ORU 8s 
AND THE 


up cd 4:4.L 6 


HE Greeks by their modifications of words, and un- 
neceſſary terminations often cauſed names of quite a 
different meaning and etymology to become nearly the ſame 
in ſound. There have been by this means two cities in Egypt 
confounded, which ought neceſſarily to be placed in a proper 
light; as they ſtood in the vicinity of each other, and their 
hiſtory is of great conſequence in this inquiry, The city Aur 
at 
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at the top of Delta was called Auris and Avaris, as I have 
ſhewn: and the ſabordinate diſtrict was named in the ſame 
manner from it. When the Shepherd king and his people 
are ſaid to have been driven to their city Avaris, and there 
pent up in a fortification of 10000 arouras in extent; it muſt 
mean the land of Cuſhan, which was thus fortified, and was 
probably of theſe dimenſions. Some copies of Foſephus call 
this place Abaris; but it is a miſtake, as may be proved from 
| Euſebius, who writes it truly Auagig, Avaris : and as he quotes 
the paſſage from Joſephus, we may infer that this was the true 
reading both in Joſephus and Manetbo. There would have 
been no impropriety in terming the city Avaris, Abaris, ac- 
cording to the Grecian manner of inflexion : only in this place 
it cauſes a great ambiguity, as there is a city very near called 
Abarjs, of a different meaning and derivation. This has. 
not been taken notice of; but it is apparent, if we attend to 
the hiſtory. The former was by the natives ſtiled Aur, or 
« the city of Orus: the latter, the city Abarim, or Habarim. 
This, which had the better title to the name of Abaris, ſtood, 
according to Manetho, * ο . h]) rs BeBagire woraue, in A- 
rabia, to the eaſt of the Bubaſtic ſtream ; and was cloſe by Ba- 
bylon, which ſeems to have been a citadel to it. It was di- 
rely over againſt the city of Orus, and cloſe by the quarries: 
on which account it was called afterwards Lithopolis. It is ſaid 
by Manetho to have been given to thoſe Maelites, who were 
obliged to work in the quarries, for a retreat after their daily 
labour. This people were by the Egyptians always tiled the 
Hebrews: and with great propriety; for it was their gentile 
name. The wife of Potiphar ſays; 3 See, he hath brought 
in an Hebrew unto us to mock us.”—* The Hebrew ſervant 
ee which thou haſt brought unto us, came in unto me to mock 
**"IN6. 
: Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. 10. Cap. 13. | 
2 Joſeph. contra Apion. Lib. 1. F 14. 
3 Gen. 39. v. 14, 17. 
P p 


TY 
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* me.” 4“ There was there with us a young man, an He- 
« brew, ſervant to the captain of the guard,” By the ſame 
analogy this place, which was given to the Mraelites, muſt natu- 
rally be called by the Egyptians © the Hebrew city,” Now the 
city of the Hebrews is no other than Air Habarim, called Aba- 
ris by the Greeks. When Pharaoh's daughter ſaw the child 
Moſes in the water, ſhe ſaid, 5 De pueris Hebraorum eft iſte; 
975% HD. — It is one of the children of the Habarim, 
« or Hebrews.” I have mentioned before, that the Egyptian 
language, though it was different from the Hebrew, yet is 
ſaid by St. Jerome and others to have retained great affini- 
ty to it: and in reſpect to the names of places, and of peo- 
ple, there could not be any great variation. But, although I 
imagine that this place was called in the time of the Muelites, 
the Hebrew city; yet I believe, that the name was originally 
given for another reaſon ; though the etymology be ultimately 
the ſame. It is to be obſerved, that this city ſtood exactly in 
the paſſage towards upper Egypt ; for the defence of which it 
was built by the firſt Shepherd king. The meaning of the 
name Abarim is likewiſe © the city of the paſſage :” of which 
name there were ſeveral places; ſuch as © Beth Abara beyond 
“Jordan; and a mountain of the ſame name near it, men- 
tioned particularly by 7 Moſes, as ſtanding over againſt Jericho 
at the fords of the river; and named ſo from it's ſituation ; 
84% Hebra@o cn, grace diceretur To mega, mons Jordani im- 
minens ad Trajectus. The etymology of this city in Egypt was 
the ſame, being given on a like account: for it was the key to 
upper Egypt, and ſtood at the paſſage of the Nile. It was 
derived from M, to paſs, as was the name of the Hebrews : 

ſo 


4 Gen. 41. v. 13. 

s Exodus, 2. v. 6. 

6 John, 1. v. 28. 

7 Deut. 32. v. 49. 

2 Edv. Bernard. in Joſeph. Ant. Jud. Lib. 4. Cap. 8. 
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fo that a twofold reaſon may be given for this name being 
originally impoſed, and for it's being afterwards revived, and 
continued. Both names are from the ſame root, Haber. Abram 
was called TEeoaxThg, AS Were all the Hebrews. 9 Tleparys EOpnVeEUETaL 
Aba " Tlapeayevopevcs 9e roy eerruYevruy Tig, amNY ye Ae 
Tow IIegærn, inſtead of TW EGBpaun. 2 TTepay TS ro TALWKNT AV 
oi repeg Vu ro πi⁰. g. Ko E Tov TaTeRr vmuuy Tor AH 
EK TOY HEPAN TOY IIOTAMOY, ua: wany1T& cure & Tarn 
TY 71. 


9 Origen. 
Gen. 14. v. 13. 
* FJoſbua, 24. v. 2, 3. 


O F 
RE T H A .. 


AND THE 


GD 


ANY of the places taken notice of in holy writ are 

deſcribed in after times by different authors: but 
there is one place mentioned in the Maſaic account of the 
march of the Maelites, which nobody has taken notice of, 
but Herodotus : this is, according to our verſion, Etham, on the 
edge of the wilderneſs ; called Boutous, and Boutoun by the 


es Greek 


1 Exod, 13. v. 20. 
| Pp2 
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Greek hiſtorian., There was a city of this name in lower E. 
gypt, famous for it's religious conventions and feſtivals, and 
for a particular reverence ſhewn to a poiſonous ſpecies of 
mole. But the city, I am now treating of, was in Arabia, at 
ſome diſtance from the Nile, and in the way towards the Red 
Sea. Near this city was a very remarkable ſpot of ground, 
which Herodotus had the curioſity to viſit. He went to inquire, 
about the reality of the flying ſerpents, with which this place 
was ſuppoſed at times to ſwarm. And he ſays, that he was 
witneſs to the truth of the report; and ſaw the exuvie of them 
in great heaps, both the bones, and the ſcales, in quantity 
beyond conception. And this place, he tells us, where the 
ſcales lay in ſuch abundance, was a narrow paſs between two 
hills, that afforded an outlet into a great plain, which reach- 
ed to the plain of Egyyt; that is, to the top of Delta. And 
the hiſtory of it was this; that the winged ſerpents came ear- 
ly in the ſpring to this paſs, in their flight from Arabia to- 
wards Egypt: but that the birds, called the 75:5, intercepted them 
at theſe ſtreights, and prevented their proceding any farther, 
by entirely deſtroying them. Eg. de xweos ve Aga rare 
Beru T0AW aNig"t K1 KEjLEVOG* xe Eg TETO To Xwprov 1hJG ov TY a= 
yvopuevog reg TWY MTECWTWY o c) Js eidoy og ec 0Piwy, Kat 
exavYag* mV pv aduvara αν⁰ ja ga * Two q 10Hv ara Yeu 
Ku pEYRAOL Ou v rodeegegoi, Kat ENWTOOVEG ETL Tur. Io NO de yoou 
ouro E518 de 0 xo OUT0G, EV 7h d. exavF a, KOT UKENURT OL, Toto 
de rig. EH e o gen) eg mMediov EE TO ds Tediov ruro 
CUYVAWTTE: TW AYUTT1w T0 1. Aoyos os EG" pact 70 cg. TE ανν 
Tous oi ex Th ApaGims TETE Jai ew Au. Tas 9e 18.9, ra; 22 | 
gag, anavrwoaxg £5 TH E001 TRHUTIG THYG XWeNs OV: TABIEVAS T o ig, 
WANG KaruxTauvVey, The ſpot here ſpoken of was the ſecond 
place of encampment, when the Maelites departed from E- 
gypt. It was the Etham of the Scripture, according to our 
verſion : but ſeems by the Egyptians to have been called Otham. 


Hence 


8 Herod. Lib. 2. Pag · 238. Edit. Weſſelin. 
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Hence in the tranſlation of the Seventy it is ſo rendered: 
3 EZopavre; de o. vio Ian ex Tox x, eg groe ev. OO. 
The city is mentioned by Herodotus to have been ſituated near 
a narrow paſs; and like many other cities, which I have 
before treated of, was denominated from this circumſtance, 
Be Otham, contracted Boutbam: and ſo it is rendered in an- 
other part of the ſame tranſlation; 4 Kai awzpavre; e Con, 
D £5 BeJav, 0 £54 Lego Tr TG EPNPUBe This 1s the Bou- 
tous and Bouton (Berey) of Herodotus ; ſituated in Arabia be- 


neath the mountain, and in the ſandy plain, which extended 
from thence to Egypt, 


3 Exod. 13. v. 20. 
4 Numb. 33. v. 6. 


OS OTHER 
CITIES IN EGYPT, 
ND OF THE 


F v 


Have mentioned, that lower Egypt was called Delta; being 
ſimilar to the Greek letter of that name. Each of it's ex- 
treams was graced with a city, which in it's time was of great 
repute. At the eaſtern angle ſtood ' Pelufum, 20 ſtadia A 
the 


1 Pelufium was called Sin by the Hebrews, but by the natives both 
Sin and Tin. It ſignified the black ſediment and ſoilage of the river, as 
well as the mud of the ſea. The city received it's name from A 3 

chief 
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the ſea, upon the brink of the Arabian deſert: from whence 
it was ſeparated by a ſtream, which it gave name to. Here 
was the general entrance into Egypt for thoſe, who came from 
Syrie and Paleſtine : and 1t was particularly fortified, to pre- 
vent any irruption from that quarter. At the other extream 
to the weſt was the famous city Alexandria, built by the ſon 
of Philip, after his conqueſt of this country. It was for 
many ages the great emporium of the world; carrying on a 
moſt extenſive commerce, of which it was itfelf the center. 
During the reigns of the Prolemies, it was the ſeat of royal re- 
ſidence; till that family became extinct, and Egypt was made 
tributary to the Romans. Theſe two cities were at the extreams 
of the baſis. At the top or vertical angle was the city Cercaſora; 
of which I have treated at large. Between Alexandria and 
Peluſsium lay many places of note; whoſe ſituation has been 
tolerably well defined: yet, I know not how, very great miſtakes 
have ariſen, where they were leaſt to be expected. The city 
Sais, one of the moſt celebrated in Egyyt, and particularly 
famous for the worſhip of the goddeſs Vs, has by writers been 
ſtrangely miſplaced, together with the nome, that it gave 
name to. Here was the myſtical ſtatue of the goddeſs before 
mentioned, which 1s ſuppoſed to have been an emblem of di- 
vine wiſdom, with this remarkable inſcription; 2 Eyw eu 

IF 


chief of the Caphtorim, who ſettled in this part of Egypt; but migrated 
very early into Canaan, From Peles Sin was formed the Peluſium of the 
Greeks; and from Peles Tin was derived the Philiſtim of the Hebrews, 
and the Paleſtina of other nations. This people are alluded to Amos. 
v. 7. and Feremiah. 4). v. 4. It is obſervable, that the word Tin had 
in many languages the ſame ſignification, which it had in Egypt : and 
moſt names, in whole compoſition it is found, have ſome relation to mud 
and moiſture; and denote ſomething foul and moraſſy. Hence among 
the Greeks, Tevzyn, xaIJvdpor rows, n rorapios mnnes: Heſychius. "Tevayn, 
daS uxFJvypor TOM, Ka Wnkudn wehayn: Suidas: it ſignified moiſt, 
and marſhy places. One would almoſt imagine, that the name of the 
river Tine, and Tinedale were of the ſame etymology. See Cambden's 
Britan. Vol. 2. pag. 1073. . 
Plutarch de Iſide et Oſiride. 5 
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TRY To VEYOVOG, Kat OV, N ETOpevov * Ku TOY £1409 TETNOY oö Ws 
Oryrog ammarubey. The true ſituation of this place may be 
made evident from it's vicinity to others. Alexandria I have 
ſpoken of, as at the. extream part of lower Egypt to the weſt. 
Not far from hence was the Canobic branch of the Nile, and 
a city upon it of the ſame name: and from the mouth of this 
river ſome chuſe to make Delta commence ; excluding Alex- 
andria, that lay beyond it, from being a part of the triangle. 
3 Etræ To Kay, go, x. 7 ] Ts As TM. This was the 
moſt celebrated branch of the Nile, and what was chiefly 
navigated. The firſt city in paſſing up the ſtream was Cano- 
bus; the next was Naucratis. Herodotus mentions them both 
in this light: 46g pe ys Mere e Nur gerriog avar\ueorr:: and, eg 
0 NauxpaTi c Jaaaoony xa Kavuſs diz med mew: intimatin g. 
that as people ſailed up the Canobic branch from the ſea, they 
arrived firſt at Canobus, and next at Naucratis, in their way to 
Memphis. They were therefore both on the ſame arm of the 
Nite; both ſeaports, and not far from the mouth of the river. 
In the vicinity of Naucratis was the city Sais, and it's nome, 
ſituated to the eaſt. They are mentioned in conjunction by 
5Pliny, as neighbouring places : but are more particularly de- 
{cribed by 0 Strabo 3 ET TOW rr Næungarig * oamro de Tu rorœ- 
us J.oxowev dexoure 1 Talg. Ptolemy ſpeaks to the ſame pur- 
pole: 7 Tœi rug voruogs, x Aunręo mo Lag, x. ergog Too pEYRNG aro- 
ie OTO 00 wy NauxpaTis TONS The city Naucratis was to the 
weſt of Sais; and upon the branch, that was called the great 
river, by which they meant the Canobic. This diſpoſition is 
agreeable to the accounts of other writers; and is particularly 
confirmed by the Notitia Ecclefie, as is obſerved by Cellarius : 


In 


3 Strabo. Lib. 17. pag. 1153. 
Lib. 2. pag. 147. 
5 Plin. Nat. Hiſt, Lib. 5. Cap. 11. 
6 Lib. 17. pag. 1155. 
7 Geogr. Lib. 4. Cap. 53. 

3 
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3 gud ¶ notitid] Sais prime Agypti Provincia, que proxima A. 
leæandriæ eft, aſcribitur. Sais then was in the lower part of 
Delta, m the vicinity of Canobus and Naucratis; but nearer 
to the latter, dJdioyowes amexece: that is, according to the 
greater ſcheenus, 15 miles to the eaſt of it; according to the 
leſs, about half that diſtance. - The ſituation of the other 
principal cities, that lay towards the baſis of Egypt, may be 
known from the rout of Titus, when he marched to- 
wards Paleſtine and Fudea. He ſet out from Alexandria to Ni- 
copolis; and from thence paſſed by water to Thmuts : and from 
Thmuis he went to Tanis. The next place, that he halted at 
was Heracleopehs parva, the ancient Sethron; and from thence 
proceded to Peluſſum. The author of the Tinerary enume- 
rates more places in this interval; and at the ſame time gives 


their ſeveral diſtances, beginning from the eaſt, 
Peluſium M. P. 


Heracleus 22 
Thants 22 
Thmuts 22 
Cyno, 25 
Tavam » 30 
Andron 12 
Nithine I2 
Hermopol, 24 
Chercu 24. 


Alexandria 20 


In another place, deſcribing the rout from. Peliſſium northward 
towards Memphis, he makes the firſt ſtage to be at Daphne, 
which was the ancient Taphaanes of the Scriptures, and lay 
from Peluſium 16 M. P. This abundantly ſhows, that Tanis 
and Taphaanes as well as Pelufium were different cities: their 
ſituation being too well determined to admit of any doubt. 

Ta- 

s Cellaru Egyptus. pag. 18. 
9 Toſephus de Bell. Jud. Lib. 4. Cap. 11. 


- 
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Tabpanhes, as it is ſometimes written, was a place of royal 
reſidence in the days of the prophet ' Jeremiah, who ſpeaks 
of © the entry of Pharaoh's houſe in Tahpanhes.” Above this 
was ? Pharbethus and it's nome : the purport of which I ima- 
gine to have been the ſeat or reſidence of Pharaoh. 

I have been particularly careful to determine the ſituation 
of the ancient city Sais; as I may from thence be able to 
rectify ſome ſeeming miſtakes both in the Grecian and Roman 
writers; and clear up the obſcurity, which has from thence 
enſued. It is manifeſt from what I have before ſaid, that this 
city was at no great diſtance from the ſea, in the lower and 
moſt weſtern part of Delta. Yet ſome writers deſcribe it at 
the very ſummit of lower Egypt, in the vicinity of Memphis. 
Mela ſpeaking of cities, that ſtood very high in the country, 
mentions this among others: 3Earum clariſſime procul a mari 
Sais, Memphis, Syene, Bubaſtus, Elephantis, et Thebe. Plato 
mentions a very conſiderable city of this name, the capital 


of a province; which he places towards the apex of Delta, 
where the Nile was firſt divided. 4 Eg. rig nar AtYUTTO er TW 


Aera, weg. 0 cαεε xopuPnv TxiCerau ro Ts News geHια, cri rixog en 


KANE MENS vo TETE ds T8 vous {EYISY TONG Tig. This 1s not 
the poſition, which Herodotus gives to Sais: and as to Strabo 


and Ptolemy, who are in this point particularly clear, they 
likewiſe determine it quite a different way. How can we 


poſſi- 
Feremiab. 43. v. g. | 


2 Pharbethus is by ſome ſaid to ſignify a place for cattle, from Phar, 
an ox. It may be ſo: but it is generally applied to ſomething of more 
conſequence; and ſeems to repreſent either an habitation of men, or a 
temple of the gods. Baalbeth is interpreted Heliopolis, or © houſe of the 
e ſun:” Beth Shan, Beth Aven, Beth Sbemeſb are of the ſame purport. 
So Beth El, Beth Rehob, Beth Saida, Beth Dagon, Betb Peor, all relate 
either to cemples, or elſe the habitations of princes : fo that I can hardl 
imagine, that what is here meant is an ox-ſtall, I take Pharbeth to be 
a contraction for Pharah-beth, the houſe of Pharaob. 

3 Lib. 1. Cap. 9g. pag. 61. Edit. Gronovii. 


+ In Timæo. Vol. 3. pag. 2 1. Edit. Serrani. 


Qq 


. 
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poſlibly reconcile accounts ſo very oppoſite, and contradict- 
ory? Theſe writers had all of them been upon the ſpot : Pro- 
lemy was born in the neighbourhood of the city in diſpute ; 
and Plato reſided thirteen years according to Strabo, or, as 
his Epitomiſer perhaps more truly ſtates it, three years in the 
part, of which he makes mention, The latter term is ſurely 
full ſufficient for a perſon to get acquainted with the place of 
his reſidence. It is not poſſible, after ſuch an interval, that 
he could miſtake the name of it. We may be aſſured then, 
that this difference could not have originally ſubſiſted in the 
writings of men ſo inquiſitive and diligent; who were eye- 
witneſſes to what they report. The ſource of this ambiguity 
aroſe doubtleſs from hence. The province, to which Plato 
alludes, is that, which in the ſacred writings is called jy, 
T/ayn, or as it is termed in our tranſlation, Zoan. This the 
Grecians took for Sain, an inflexion from Sais, the city, we 
have been ſo long treating of, and have called it by that name. 
That Zoan was called Zayn and Tzayn, is certain from ſo ma- 
ny people ſuppoſing it to be Tanis: for which they had no 
other reaſon, than a ſimilitude of ſound : they had not 
otherwiſe the leaſt inducement to fix it there. Jerome, The- 
odoret, Tjidorus, and many others ſuppoſe Zoan to have been 
Tanis: but, as I have before obſerved, they have nothing to al- 
ledge for it, but what 5Bochart has compriſed in a ſhort com- 
paſs; ex Tæohane vel Tzahan factum eft Tanis, ſedes Aule Regie : 
which, though the inference be not true, yet ſhows, how the 
word 1s ſuppoſed to have been pronounced at different periods. 
It is on this account, that in the Seventy we find it rendered 
after this manner, where the Pſalmiſt mentions, 5“ the mar- 
es yellous things, that God had done in the fight of the 1/-ael- 
« 7tes, in the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan: Javuarin ev 
7 AIYUTTW, er red T avewg.—"Os; Hero ev ALYUTTW v TYMEIR UTE, 


x 
5 Bochart's Sedes Aulæ Regiz. Vol. 1. pag. 1103. 


6 Pſ. 78. v. 12. 43. 
Hence Syncel/us calls the Shepherds in Egypt Tanite. pag. 103. 
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Xa TH TELATHY QUTY EV edi Tavew;, For the ſame reaſon the 
Chaldee paraphraſt expreſſes Tzain by bw, Tanis: all which 
ſhows plainly, how the original word was at different times 
pronounced; and that what was the Zoan of Moſes, was the 
Tzain and Zain of after ages. This Zain the Greeks took for 
Sain, and from hence conſtituted a new nome and city of Sais. 
In reſpect to Tanis, I do not believe, that it was ever the 
ſeat of royal reſidence, or at any time of much note. What 
reputation it may ſeem to have gained, has been entirely owing 
to it's being taken for Zoan: whence all the fame and magni- 
ficence of that ancient city has been transferred to this place; 
and ſeveral dynaſties of kings have been likewiſe appropriated, 
to which it had no pretenſions. Some repreſent it as a large 
place, though TFoſephus ſtiles it 7 π]νντπ) Twe Tay. It 1s ſaid 
to have ſubſiſted by trade; having little elſe to depend on. 
The ſituation of it was upon a great lake, about three miles 
from the ſea ; and like the other ſeaports in it's vicinity, it was 
bare of many conveniencies, and even of the neceſſaries of life. 
8 Lacus Alzar prope attingit lacum Tennis, diſtatque d mari ſalſ; 
(i. e. Mediterraneo) 111. M. P. Ie lacus prefatus eſt ingens, et 
amplus termints— Aqua hujus laciis Tennis, cum Nilus inundat 
tempore aftivo, dulceſcit: cum autem hyberno tempore recedit uſ- 
que ad aftatem, prevalet aqua maris, atque ideò ſalſa evadit. 
We have a like account from Caffianus : 9 Thenefs Agypti urbem 
appulimus, cujus incolæ ita mari vel ſalfis lacubus cinguntur, ut 
pre agrorum inopid commercium unice exerceant, mariſque oppor- 
tunitate diteſcant : quinetiam ſolo, niſi aliunde navibus adſporte- 
tur, ædibus edificandis 1egeanf, As Egypt had ſeldom rain, 
and 


7 Foſephus of the march of Titus: exei$:y dt among odever, xai tare 
WoArXuny Tiva Tn QuMiCeTH. Bell. Jud. Lib. 4. Cap. II, 


8 Geogr. Nubiens. Clim. 3. part. 3. 
9 Caſſiani. Collat. 2. Cap. 1. 
: Eſt Inſula in medio mari. Benj. Tudelenſ. pag. 126. and L'Empereur's 
notes, pag. 229. It is called at this day Tennes and Teneſſe. 
22 Ex 
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and lower Egypt no ſprings, and this city was ſo ſituated) as 
above” deſcribed ; let any one judge, i it could ever have 
been choſen for a place of reſidence by a ſeries of kings. All 
places at the mouths of great rivers, and of a marſhy ſitua- 
tion, are highly inconvemient, and generally unwholſome. 
Janis ſeems to have been deſtitute both of water and ſoil; and 
the whole country about it bad, eſpecially towards Pelufium. 
3 MeTazu de Ts Tovirns ua Ts Tnazoinre Apa, x UA HEVGAK- KO 
GWENT, Nον4ͤ TONNGG EXOVTR* KR auto Os To INA OI KuKAw TE 
et N EXT, d TiVEG PapeJon ang, xo TEhpars, Though 
this part of the world was inhabited; yet we find it to be 
ſituated in the midſt of lakes, abounding with ſwamps and 
moraſſes, and full of mud and ſea ooze. It was for this rea- 
ſon, that Alexander, when he ſaw Egypt ſo finely circum- 
ſtanced for commerce, choſe to found a new city beyond 
the precincts of the country, rather than make uſe of any 
one already built: though there were ſome more opportunely 
ſituated for the trade, which was to be brought down the 
river; had they been equally fortunate in other particulars. 
It is a great pity, that men of learning will not conſider the 
natural hiſtory of the places, they treat of, before they deter- 
mine their ſituation; as it depends ſo much on this kind of 
knowledge. Had theſe things been ſufficiently attended to, 
the beſt of the land of Egypt would never have been placed 
in the wilds of Arabia, nor in the ſalt marſhes of Tanis. And 
although 4Zcan be repreſented by the name of Tanis; yet they 
ſhould not have been led merely by ſound, but have confider- 
ed the true repreſentation of the place, as it is to be found in 
the 


Ex eo porro | flumine] quod Peluſium preterfluit, alius derivatur alveus, 
qui in lacum converſus anguſtis faucibus mari conjungitur, ad cujus ripam 


Teneſſe, antiquiſſima civitas, eſt condita. Leo African. Lib. 8, Cap. 1. 
e Toy pt Tx Janurry worxrs Prenmm apainis ],Dνẽꝰ—.te. Philonis 


Vita Moſis. 
3 Strabo. Lib. 17. pag. 1134. 
4 See Bechars's Sedes Aulæ Regie, Vol. 1. pag. 1103. 
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the original writings. Names may be varied and changed; 
but the context 1s not ſo eaſily perverted. This city and pro- : 
vince is often mentioned with Memphis, and occurs always in 
the vicinity of upper Egypt, even according to the verſion of 
the Seventy, however they may miſcall it. 5EZe\Tov 6: agxorre; 
T avews, . 4 b os apxovres Me D xa Theavnrourry Alu 
roy Kara ON. o K ατο KEyipavas amo MeuPtws, nou 7 apyov + 
Tx; MeuPtews,— Ka 0% ETOVTRL e K. amoNw Yyv Oxtwpns [Pa- 
tbros], Ka Or tw up ew: Tavi, xa Tonow ed e& AtwoTOAEs. 
All theſe places are high up in Egyyt. But what puts the 
matter out of all diſpute, is a paſſage in the book of Judith; 
where the country of Rameſſe and Goſhen is mentioned; and 
the chief cities of that part of the world, Memphis, and, as 
it is there termed, Tanis are pointed out, and geographical 
order apparently maintained, -Nebuchodonoſor, king of the 
Aſyrians, when he was going to engage in a mighty war with 
Arphaxad of Media, *** ſent unto all that dwelt in Per/ia, and 
ce to all that dwelt weſtward, and to thoſe that dwelt in C- 
ce cia, and Damaſcus, and Libanus, and Antilibanus, and. to 
« all that dwelt upon the ſea coaſt; And to thoſe among the 
<« nations, that were of Carmel, and Galaad, and the higher 
« Galilee, and the great plain of Eſdrelom; And to all that 
« were in Samaria and the cities thereof, and beyond Jordan 
« unto Jeruſalem, and 'Betane, and Chellus, and Kages, and 
« the river of Egypt, and Taphnes, and Rameſſe, and all the 
land of Geſem,” Eg Ts NN emavw T avewi, xa Meu@ews : 
Until you come above Tanis, and Memphis. I have quoted 
at large; as nothing can be more curious, and exact, than 
this geographical ſeries. And we may learn from this and 
the foregoing paſſages, that however the place in diſpute may 
be 
s Jaiab. 19. v. 13. ' 
6 Ezekiel. 30. v. 13, 14. 
7 This part differs greatly from the original. 
8 Chap. 1. v. 7, 8, 9. 
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be expreſſed, it was ſituated high in Egypt, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis, And as the authors of the Greek ver- 
ſion reſided in Egypt, and knew well the ſituation of Tanis on 
the ſea coaſt, and had at the ſame time theſe evidences ſo imme- 
diately under their inſpection; they muſt have been very blind 
and inattentive, if they were guilty of this miſnomer. I 
cannot help thinking, that the miſtake is owing to perſons, 
who copied from them ; and that in the original tranſlation 
the word was Toxav, which has ſince been changed to Tanis. 
Such alterations are ſometimes to be obſerved in the verſion of 


of the 9Severty.” 
1 : 
9 Where it is ſaid in Ezekiel, Chap. 30. v. 15, © I will pour my fury 
e upon Sin [ Peluſium] the ſtrength of Egypt;” it has been changed in 


the Seventy to Sars : xa EXN£0 TOY vH ps EWL Talv, n 1% vv ALYvTTE. 
This could hardly be an errour in the original tranſlator. 


The geography of the Scriptures is wonderfully clear and exact; 
and appears to great advantage, when compared with that of the ethnic 
writers. There is in the Acts of the Apoſtles a deſcription of nations 
according to their ſituation, very ſimilar to the account, which I have 
taken from the book of Judith. Noc nes axuopry xaos; Th dig ANT 
TphWy e n £yernInpey; ago. x Mndos x44 EN,, x 0 KATONEVTES THV 
Mcooworapiav, Isdaigy Tr xa: Kawwadoxianv, Tlowrov xa: rh Ariav, Oevyiav Tt 
xa; TInpOuniav, Aiyvaoro xa TH prpn Trs Aung The xate Kenn, xa 08 £04- 
nir Pwpaciot, Iod Te xa II , Kenres xa Apα , ax8oprv Au- 
AgVTWV G&UTWY T&%Y5 NMETERCUS VAWTT H&G T% {EY GAELE Ts Oe. Efiavro ds Wav 
reg. Ats2.v.8, &c. What is mentioned, is concerning the gift of 
tongues at the feaſt of pentecoſt : when the Jews, and ſtrangers, of all 
nations, who were come to the paſſover at Jeruſalem, heard the Apoſtles 
ſpeaking in the languages of every country. How hear we every man 
in our own language, wherein we were born? Parthians, and Medes, 
« and Elamites, and the dwellers in Meſopotamia, and in Fudea, and 
« Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Afia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia; in Egypt, 
and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and ſtrangers from Rome, 
* both Fews and Proſelytes, Cretes and Arabians, we do hear them ſpeak 
* in our tongues the wonderful works of God. And they were all 
* amazed,” I mention this, becauſe J cannot help ſuſpecting a ſlight 
miſtake in the paſſage, as exhibited in our preſent copies. There ſeems 
to be a principal province omitted, where the Jews reſided in 4a; and 
Judea is ſubſtituted, which could have had no place in the liſt. To ſay, 
that among the nations, reſiding at Feruſalem during the feaſt of pente- 

coſt, 
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I have mentioned, that this place, which has been render- 
ed Tanis by the Jews, was by ethnic writers expreſſed Sais. 
The Grecians, I know not why, ſeem to have had a particular 
fancy in ſtriking out, what is the final letter in the original 
word py, and changing it in many places, where they copied. 
Thus for Lium they wrote Invg; for Pergamum ITepyzpog : for 
Clemens K>nun, for *Creſcens Konoxns, Pudens Tlzdng, The word 
IP, Keren was changed to Kægag; and d Coben, the chief per- 
fon in the Samothracian myſteries, was expreſſed Coes : and it is 
remarkable, that Zoſephus, when he ſpeaks of Cain and Abel, 
in his firſt book of the antiquities of the Jews, always calls 
the former Kaig; which is exactly analogous to the expreſſing 
T/ain by Sats. 3 TIpoomyopevero 8" auTwy Ne mew; Kaig— Kai; os 
u TE OXNMG MOV poTaTog 1v.—EvYev 0 Ki ago urheig. Whence We 
may gather, that, if a Grecian writer be ſuppoſed to men- 
tion 4 Jain, he muſt call it Sais, according to the common 
uſage of his language. What Plato terms Catraog vouwos, had 
been more truly expreſſed Care and Tœalbrrineg. So like- 
wiſe in Pomponius Mela, the city near Memphis, mentioned 
among thoſe ſo remote from the ſea, might inſtead of Sais, 
have been with more propriety written T/ais, being the Tſai 


of 


coſt, were people of Judea, would be ſo unneceſſary a truth, that we 
cannot ſuppoſe it would have been mentioned by the Apoſtle : and that 
theſe people of Judea ſhould at all wonder to hear the Apoſtles ſpeak in 
their tongue the wonderful works of God is a thing impoſſible : for their 
tongue was the language of the Apoſtles. The people here meant 
were, I imagine, the Lydians; in whole country, and near it, were the 
cities Sardis, Thyatira, Coloſſæ, Laodicea, in all which the Fews reſided 
in great numbers: all that part of A/i@ was full of them. There is a 
geographical order obſerved in this detail of nations, as far as it could 
be maintained : which is N by the mentioning of Judea. This 
country did not belong to the ſeries : yet is introduced with the nations 
of Afia minor; though it was nearer to Egypt. The paſſage, I imagine, 
ſtood originally in this manner — IzgJo:;, xa: Mndoi, xa: Exxppirgs, xo d. 
XaT080TE; Meooworapinr, Ka dj, TE xa Avdiav, x, r. A. 

"2 Timothy. 4. v. 10. 21. 5 

3 Joſepb. Antiq. Jud. Lib. 1. Cap. 2. | 

4 The author means only in reſpect to the termination, 

2 
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of the Egyptians: but this would not have been conſonant to 
the analogy of the two languages. 5 | 

What has been here ſaid may in ſome degree remedy a dif- 
ficulty, which occurs in Manetho, where he ſpeaks of the city 
Waris. He tells us, that the firſt paſtor king Salatis built it 
in the nome of Sais, on the eaſt fide of the river of Bubaſtus. 
*Evupwy os [ Canary | EV Vole To EaITY WOW ETINGLEOTATIV, KEPMENTV EU 
T0; VQTONNV Ts BY .fr MOTH, KONEPEVTV 0” amo Twos cpx,aing 
e,?’ AH TaurYv £7108. Now this city Abaris I have 
ſhewn to have been over againſt the apex of Delta, where the 
Nile was firſt divided, at a great diſtance from the city and 
nome of 7$4is: and the river of *Bubaſlus was equally re- 
mote: ſo that theſe circumſtances cannot be reconciled, but 
upon the principles above. 

Syncellus ſeems to have perceived a miſtake; and 9 endeavours 
to amend it in another manner, by ſubſtituting for the Saitic, 
the Sethroitic nome. This is an arbitrary manner of proceding ; 
and not ſupported by any authority: but it favours his notion, 
that Zoan was Janis, to which Sethron was next in ſituation. 
But there was no relation between Zoan and Tanis: and they 
who have maintained this notion, have been miſled by a ſimi- 
litude of ſound ; and that but a faint reſemblance : which at 
any rate would be too fallacious to found an opinion upon, 
when unſupported by other * evidence. 

We may learn from what has been ſaid, that the name of 
the province Zain was of antient date; and the memory of 

it 


5 They have no words, which begin with thoſe double letters. 

6 7oſeph. contra Apion. Lib. 1. § 14. 

7 Sats, at the diſtance of three days failing down the river from Cairo; 
called now Se al Hajar, or ancient Sazs. Egmont and Heyman. Vol. 2. 

ag. 113. / 

as The river of Bubaſtus was the upper part of the great Pelufiac branch 
of the Nile; at the commencement of which the city Abaris was ſituated, 

9 Syncellus. pag. 61. 

Had he called it the Sethite nome, inſtead of the Sethrozte, he 
would have been nearer the truth; as hereafter will appear, 
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It almoſt effaced in the time of the Grecians. Plato however, 
and Mela have preſerved it; but with ſome variation. They 
both deſcribe it at the very top of lower Egypt, at the firſt di- 
viſion of the Nile. I have abundantly ſhewn, that the land 
of Goſhen was there; that it was a place of paſtures, the plain 
of Egypt, and the particular ſpot, where the Maelites reſided : 
in other words it was the field of Zoan. As the Sais of Plato 
and Mela was here, I think that there can be no doubt, but 
it was the ſame place, of which we have been treating, the 
Zain or Zoan of the Scriptures. 

It may be thought, that I have inferred more from Plato, 
than is contained in his words — 2 red xra nopuPy Tx Gere T9 
Tu Nez ge: Which may be faid not to have been deſigned 
to deſcribe the ſituation of the nome and city of Sais, but to 
define the figure of Delta. If this be the caſe, Plato is guilty 
of great impropriety; and his drift is unaccountable. The 
exact ſituation of cities is defined by others in their vicinity, 
and by the provinces, which are neareſt. But Plato, in men- 
tioning a city, dwells upon circumſtances the moſt remote 
from it; and inſtead of a general deſcription of the place gives 
a partial account of the country. What 1s 1t to the purpoſe 
in the introduction of a ſtory, which related to Sais, to men- 
tion, that the Nile was divided at the top of Delta; unleſs it 
was deſigned to ſignify, that the city was in the vicinity of 
that part of Egypt? Beſides, it is not Plato only, who places 
a city in theſe parts; but Mela likewiſe: and we learn from 
Euſebius, that the firſt Paſtor king, who reigned, was a Saite: 
and that prince was far enough removed from lower Sais. 

Manetho indeed calls this king by the name of Salatis: but 
Euſebius, who ſeems to have been particularly diligent and in- 
quiſitive, calls him, as I have before obſerved, Saites; inti- 
mating, that he was of the province of Sais. Africanus men- 
tions him in the ſame manner : but adds farther, that it was 


his 


2 In Timæo. Vol, 3. pag. 21. 
R r 
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his real name; which he did not take from the province, but 
bequeathed the name to it: a ov xa 6 Lairng vofebg n. If 
the province, which was called after him, was by the Greeks 
termed Sares, it is very manifeſt that the name of this prince 
was Sait or Said; a name very common among the Arabians 
at this day; and which occurs in hiſtories of the moſt remote 
antiquity. He held the greater part of Egypt tributary; but 
was properly termed king of Zoan: for that was particularly 
the Cuſean province. This title in the original language was 
Melech Al Tzaan or T/ain: but for Al Jain the Greeks by 
miſtake put Salatin; wherein there is no eſſential change, but 
a meer tranſpoſition of letters: which aroſe from their not 
being expert in reducing the elements to order: juſt as they 
formed Owrotal from 7K 58. It is to be obſerved, that this 
_ perſon was certainly king of this part of Egypt called py 
T/ain: and the name Salatis naturally reſolves itſelf into words 
of the ſame compoſition and purport : which we cannot ſup- 
poſe to be merely the effect of chance. We may therefore, 
I think, be ſatisfied, that the Salatis of Manetho and Foſephus 
was derived from the Melech al T/ain of the Cuſeans, changed 
to Salatin, and with the Greek termination Salatis. 

What I have ſaid may remedy the ſeeming contradiction, 
which has ſubſiſted between writers about theſe two cities of 
the ſame name: but it does not preciſely certify the ſituation 
of that, which is mentioned by Plato: the other is ſufficiently 
determined. The upper part of Della has been amply de- 
{cribed : the land of Goſhen was there; which I have ſhewn 
was a portion of the field of Zoan: conſequently in theſe parts 
muſt have been the city in requeſt. According to Plato, the 
city Sais was near the point of Delta, where the Nile was firſt 
divided; and where ſtood the city Cercaſora. If we ſuppoſe 
this to be the exact ſituation of T/ais, theſe two muſt have 
been one city under different names. This is poſſible: but 
there are circumſtances, which render it highly improbable. 


In 
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In reſpect to Cereaſora, I have deſcribed it as the firſt city in 
Delta, which occurred in paſſing. down the Nile: but it is 
not ſpoken of as a large cityz and was beſides in the neigh- 
bourhood of Heliopolis, to which it was in every reſpect infe- 
riour. On the other hand, the Sais of Plato is repreſented as 
a principal city, if not the moſt conſiderable of any; ueyipy 
Tok Talg; à character not at all applicable to Cercaſora. I 
ſhould therefore be induced to think that Heliopolis was the 
city alluded to under the name of Sajs: that it was the Zain 
or Zoan of the Scriptures; where the ſacred writers ſeem to 
have fixed the reſidence of the Pharaohs, during the abode of 
the Iſraelites in Egypt. Hence Joſeph took his wife, the 
daughter of Potipherab: and there are not wanting other 
3 writers, who affirm, that the kings of Egypt did reſide here 
in thoſe times. Ka. moXAuv Bacinewy myouperus, LANE N 
eaoieurs Tw Tee HAU Tor 10 that if this authority 
may be admitted, Hel:opolis was certainly Zoan. As to the 
country of this name, I imagine it to have been the province 
originally poſſeſſed by the Cuſcans, where they particularly 
inhabited; the ſame as the land of Goſhen, The name of it 
was grown obſolete in the time of the Grecians; and was 
otherwiſe neglected by them: for they omitted the genuine 
names of places, which they treated of, as barbarous ; and 
ſubſtituted others of their own framing, ſuch as Dioſpolis, 
Panopolis, Cynopolis, Licopolis, Pelufium, names given from 
the ſuppoſed object of worſhip in thoſe cities, and from other 
miſtaken notions. And as they changed Jain to Sais, it 
cauſed ſo much uncertainty between that city and the other of 


the 


3 Kai pau oiñͤs⁵V £619 rug ur UTE, cue n euro; T e Haig 
Wohnt XaTouxncw. Zonaras, Lib. 1. Cap. 11. It was not at Heliopolis that 
the Tſraelites reſided, but in Go/hen; which in the time of the Greets 
was indeed included, and abſorbed in the nome of Heliopolis. Theſe 
evidences however bring us near the ſcene of action: and ſhow, that in this 
part of Egypt theſe occurrences did happen. 

+ Chron. Paſch. pag. 63. 
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the ſame name, that they were glad to define it by a circum- 
ſtance peculiar to itſelf, and call it the city of the Sun: which 
was a name, that did not properly relate to the city, but to 
the temple, ſo greatly celebrated; called On, Ain, and Ain 
Shemeſh; by them interpreted Heliopolis. And as they were 
fond of attributing to every city a nome of the ſame name, 
they called the province the Heliopolitan nome; ſo that the 
original name both of Goſhen, and of Tjaan became in a man- 
ner obliterated and loſt, Of the laſt ſome faint traces only 
are to be found in the authors, which I have had recourſe to, 
in Plato, Manetho, and Pomponius Mela. 

It is extremely remarkable, that among the many dynaſties 
of Egyptian kings, who reigned at different places, there is no 
liſt tranſmitted to us of any Heliopolitan princes. Yet Helio- 
polis was a ſeat of royalty: and kings did certainly reign there; 
of whom there are many memorials, The only reaſon, that 
can be ſuppoſed for this omiflion is, that they were called 
kings of Tgaan, and on that account have by miſtake been 
transferred to Tanis: of whoſe kings there are ſeveral dynaſties; 
though it was not a place of great eminence. Some too have 


been attributed to Sass. 


I made mention lately of a prophecy in Ezekiel, from 
which much, I think, may be inferred to the preſent purpoſe: 
The part of it, which I {hall make uſe of, ſtands thus in our 
tranſlation : © And I will make Pathres deſolate, and will ſet 
© fixe in Zoan, and will execute judgements in No. And I 
« will pour my fury upon Sin, the ſtrength of Egypt; and I 
« will cut off the multitude of No.” There ſeems: to be a 
ſecret alluſion in this prophecy to the hiſtory, and circum- 
ſtances of each place ſpecified: and the puniſhments threat- 
ened are particularly adapted to the cities, which are to ſuffer. 
Pat bros was the populous Thebaic province, the capital of 
which was immenſe; having, if we may credit Homer, no leſs 

than 

Chap. 30. v. 14,15. 
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than an hundred gates. No, tranſlated Memphis by the Seventy, 
was equally populous : and whereas other cities had their 
particular gods and particular rites, this ſeems to have been de- 
voted to every ſpecies of 1dolatry. Pelufium I have before de- 
ſcribed, as the barrier of Egypt; wherein all their confidence 
was placed. Now we are informed by the prophecy, that the 
multitudes of Pathros were to be diminiſhed, and the place to 
become void and deſolate. Memphis was to incur more fear- 
ful judgements: 1t was to become an heap of carnage: and 
God's power was to be viſibly exerted over it's idols. Sin, or 
Pelufium, the ſtrong city, has this particular threat, that it 
was to be taken by ſtorm, and borne down by fury and vio- 
lence. The denunciation upon Zoan is different from all: 
« J will ſet fire in Zoan; which is rendered in the Seventy, 
as d rug ET Tavw. Why ſhould this city, however named, 
be particularly doomed to fire? What connection could there 
be between the place, and the puniſhment, to which it was 
devoted? Doubtleſs, the inhabitants were worſhippers of that 
element, by which they were to be deſtroyed : and the city, 
called by the Seventy Tanis, and in the Hebrew Zoan, was no 
other than Heliopolis; a point I have long been endeavouring 
to prove. Indeed all Egyp/ worſhipped Ofiris, or the ſun: 
but at Heliopolis was his magnificent temple, and particular 
rites. Hence it is ſaid in the ſame chapter, that God “ wilt 
« ſet fire in Egypt;” but the place particularly mentioned is 
Zoan. On which account I cannot help repeating, what I 
have before ſaid, that where the Seventy now mention Tanis, 
xa 0waw Tp £71 Tavw, it was in the original tranſlation Tæav, 
or Toavw. There is a particular alluſion in this prophecy, 
which cannot be made applicable to Tanis: but in reſpect to 
Heliopolis there is a manifeſt 7 propriety, and correſpondence: 


„AI. 

6 Kare rug ANU r NA £10008 xa Fo. Suidas. 7 R 

7 There is all through this chapter a great difference between the ori- 
ginal and the Greek, For No, the Seventy read Dioſpolis: and, verſe 16, 
b 
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all which is loſt, if the words come to be applied to any other 

city in *Egypt, e F 
I have taken notice, that many miſtakes have ariſen 

from the different manner of writing, which ſubſiſted be- 


' tween the eaſtern and weſtern nations. Some inſtances I 


have produced, where there has been an apparent tranſ- 
poſition of the letters, particularly in the name of Salatis; 
which I have ſuppoſed to have been A Tjain miſplaced, 
It is to be obſerved that there are four liſts of the Shepherd 


kings, tranſmitted to us by as many different hiſtorians ; who 


vary from one another eſſentially. Euſebius, whom I eſteem 
as the moſt diligent in his inquiries, has ſtruck off in his ac- 
count the names of ſeveral princes, which are contained in 
the liſts of other writers. Among others, the name of Sraan 
occurs not in the liſt, which he exhibits; and indeed is only 
to be found in that of Africanus. I think, I can perceive 
a corruption in it; and am perſuaded, that the original word 
was T/aan, changed by the tranſpoſition of a fingle letter to 
Staan. It is the ſame as Salatis, or Al Tzamm; and for this 
very reaſon I imagine it to have been omitted by Euſebius. 


He ſaw plainly, that it related to the ſame perſon, as the other; 


and 


inſtead of © Sin ſhall have great pain,” it is in their verſion, repaxs 
raga N notrai n Tumn. If we may ſuppoſe this to have been the original 
reading, it alludes manifeſtly to the Cataras: and the meaning is, that 
Syene, however habituated to noiſe, ſhall be deafened with a ſuperiour 
noiſe, with the clamours and tumults of war, which ſhall overpower the 
ſound of the great waterfall, The CataraFs are immediately above the 
city Syene, at the extremity of higher Egypt. 


sI was once inclined to think, that Xo7s might have been the Zoan of 
the Scriptures : but it lies too low to be made to correſpond ; though it is 
ſomewhat ſimilar in ſound, and has therefore as good pretenſions as Tanis. 
Strabo mentions it as a mediterranean city, at the diviſion of the Sebennylic 
and Phatnic ſtreams: ev Ty prooyaig u reg Ts Eebewuring nas Oarvixy ND 
Zorg ti 4% un, x Woh £ Tw EefSeuvurinu vow, Lib. 17. pag. 1154. 

Ptolemy ſpeaks of a nome of the ſame name: Zoirns vopuog xa purrporoats 
Zors, Lib. 4. Cap. 5. But he places it among the lower diſtricts. It 


was too far removed, and too obſcure and contracted to have been the 
Zoan of the ſacred writers. 
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and that it was merely a word miſ- ſpelt, which Africanus 
could not reduce to order; but taking it for an additional 
name, had blindly inſerted it in his liſt of the Shepherd kings. 
Janias, the fifth in the liſt of Manetho, is liable to the ſame 


exceptions. I very much ſuſpect, that the original was Za- 


nias, the ſame as Tſain, and 4! T/ain, by the Greeks called 
Salatis. It is plain that there has been a great corruption of 
the names, which occur in the liſts of the Egyptian kings; as 
none of the authors have them alike. From hence has ariſen 
a multiplicity of prmces, beyond what the original dynaſties 
conſiſted of. Euſebius certainly ſaw theſe miſtakes; and en- 
deavoured in part to remedy them: there is otherwiſe no ac- 
counting for his omiſſion of theſe names; as they occur in 
thoſe writers, from whom he * copied. 


As 


9 A liſt of the Shepherd kings, as taken from different writers by 
Sir Zohn Marſham : Sec. VII. pag. 102. 


Maneths. | Africanus. | Euſebius. Fyncellus. 
| xv Dynaſtia xv Dyna/tia xV1I Dynaſtia 
 Reges Paſtores. | Paſtorum Phoenicum. Paſtorum Phoanicum.| Tanitarum iv. 
Salatis an. 19 Sartes I9 |Sattes 19 Silites 19 
Beon 44 | Byon 44 | Beon 431 Beon 44 
Apachnas 36 7m. ] Pachnan 61 | Aphobis 14 Apachnas 36 
Apophis 61 | Staan 50 Archles 30 | Aphophis 61 
Janins 50 1m. Archles 49 Sethos 50 
Aſſis 49 2m.| Aphabis --» 8] Kertus 29 
Aſeth 20 
Sum. ann. 259. 10m. | 284 106 259 
| In Chron. 103 


There is reaſon to think, that the like corruptions are to be found 
in many liſts of ancient kings; where the ſame princes are introduced 
over again by a miſtake of their title, or a tranſpoſition of their name. 
In the dynaſty of Mirian kings, as exhibited by Creſias, Africanus, &c, 
the fifth prince is Arius, and his immediate ſucceſſor Aralius. But Ara- 
lius ſeems to be the ſame name, only with the Arabian particle tranſpoſed. 
imagine it to be a corruption for A Arius, the ſame as Al Arez, the 
meaning of which I have explained. Thus in the 18th dynaſty of E- 
gyptian kings, Armes, Armeus, Armais, Armaſes ſeem to be the ſame as 
Rameſes, the name of the next prince in the liſt : and probably they 


were the ſame perſon. Several inſtances of this fort may be produced. 
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As there was in theſe parts ſuch a city as Sais, at leaſt ſo 
rendered by the Greeks; one would naturally imagine, that 
the Saite province was from hence denominated: but it cer- 
tainly was not: and it is here neceſſary to make a proper diſ- 
tinction. I have mentioned that the'Shepherd king took his 
title from the capital province, Tzain, which he was firſt poſ- 
ſeſſed of: but on the other hand, he gave name to the Saite 
nome, which is not termed Nomus Saiticus, but Saites, and was 
called ſo from Sait, or Said, which was the name of this 
prince. This nome lay principally in upper Egypt: but 
Tzgin was in the lower, and was properly diſtinct, though 
by ſome included in the former. I have taken notice, that 
the Greeks by their inflexions and terminations often rendered 
things the moſt unlike, very ſimilar; and made other things 
to become very like, which at firſt had no connection nor re- 
ſemblance. By their changing TZain to Sais, one would be led 
to imagine, that it gave name to the Saite nome, and that 
there was ſome affinity between them: but in reality there 
was no ſimilitude, nor correſpondence. The province receiv- 
ed it's name from the prince, as I have mentioned; but 
T {ain or Tſoan was the place from whence he took his title; 
and was conſequently of a different etymology. It was a 
place of paſtures, and the original ſeat of the Shepherds in 
Egypt, and undoubtedly received 1t's name from thence; be- 
ing derived from *Tzon, Tzaan, Tzanab (Nx. ux) which ſig- 
nify ſheep, flocks, and cattle. Tzoan ſignifies the Shepherd 
province, as Cuſhan does the Arabian: and Melech al Tzoan is 
the Shepherd king. What the Hebrews expreſſed jx&y, according 
to the Egyptian idiom ſeems to have been rendered yx. 

Such is my opinion about the ancient city and province of 
Tzoan. The city I have ſuppoſed to have been the ſame, 
which was called afterwards Heliopolis: and the field of Zoan to 
have been the adjacent country, a portion of the plain of 

Egypt. 
2 Gen. 4. v. 2. Gen. 47. v. 4. Pſalm 8. v. 7. 
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Egypt. This Tzoan of the Hebrews, 1 imagine, was the 
T/aan and Jain of the Egyptians, altered by the Greeks to Sain 
and Sais. It was called both Tzain and Cuſban; being deno- 
minated from the family, as well as from the occupation, of 
the people, who poſſeſſed it, the Shepherds, and Cuſeans. But 
the Saite province, though it did include Jain, yet extended 
far above; comprehending Memphis, and whatever in upper 
Egypt was in the poſſeſſion of this people: which province 
received it's name from Said, or Sait, the name of ſome of 
the moſt early princes in that country; but eſpecially of Sa- 
latis, the firſt Cyſean king. What is extraordinary, no time 
has been able to efface theſe memorials : and the Copts, as well 
as the Arabs, who now poſleſs the country, call all this part of 
Egypt Sait, and Sahid at this day. It is mentioned by 3Ulug: 
Beig, and Naſir Ettuſzus, who place Cous in it, a place un- 
doubtedly of Cuſean original. Kus in Sait Agypti ſuperioris. 
The 5 Nubian geographer ſpeaks of it, in his deſcription of places 
to be paſſed through in going from & Cairo upwards. Qui 
autem egreditur ex Metzr ſecus ampliorem partem Nili, intendens 
Sabid, &c. But ®Leo Africanus deſcribes it more amply. He 
makes Egypt to conſiſt of three parts, Errif, Bechria or Ma- 
ramma, and Sahid. Errif is the weſtern, and Canobic part 
of Delta: Maramma is the Pelufiac, and eaſtern: and upper 
Egypt from Cairo ſouth, is called Sabid: which he particu- 
lariſes as being fartheſt from the ſea. Erriſiæ ef Marammæ 
habitatores Sahidicos urbanitate ſuperant; quod due he partes mars 
vicine, ab Europais, Barbaricis, et Aſſyrits amplius frequentan- 
tur. Verum Sahidici, in mediterraneis ultra Al Coirum habitantes, 
exteros nullos vident præter raros quoſdam AEthiopas, He more> 
over tells us, that the province Sabid was in ancient times the 


ſeat: 


3 Ulug Beig. Geogr. Vet. Vol. 3. pag. 91. 
4 - Naſir Ettuſæus. Geogr. Vet. Vol. 3. pag. 123+. 
5: Geog. Nubieng. Clim. 3. Part. 3. pag. 99. 
6 Leo Africanus. Lib. 8. Cap. — 
2 
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feat of Egyptian grandeur : 7nobrlitatem priſcorum Ægyptiorum 
olim in Sabidicd regione ſupra Al Cairum conſtitifſe, All theſe 
circumſtances correſpond with the: country from Heliopolis 
upwards, the pey:ip1 ro, which was ſituated not much be- 
low the ſpot, where Cairo now ſtands. Memphis was about 
eighteen miles above Heliopolis. If any farther confirmation 
be wanting, it may be obtained from the Arabic verſion of 
the Bible; where the land of Goſben is always interpreted Sadir, 
or the land of Said: and Arabian evidence muſt have Fg 
in reſpect to an hiſtory of that nation. 

8 Vanſleb tells us, that Sabid ſignifies a place or region highs 
er than another: but Leo ſuppoſes it to ſignify terreſtris. If 
my opinion be well grounded, the province'received it's name 
from the firſt of the Shepherd kings: and the etymology at 
this diſtance of time is hardly to be arrived at. It is pretty 
certain, that Said, Saif, and Saites are originally the ſame as 
Seth, and Sethus, a name, by which one or more of the princes of 
the country were called; and particularly the firſt Paftor king. 
He is repreſented in the mythological biſtory of Egypt, as the 
brother of O/ris; and is called Typhon; and is mentioned as 
having been in a conſtant ſtate of war with Cris. He was the 
firſt king of the Auritæ, as I have ſhewn: and the dynaſty of 
the Auritæ was the moſt ancient of any in Egypt; as Syncellus 
witneſſes from the old Chronicle; though he ſuppoſes them to 
have been gods: '[@cwy] Paoinuav Twro rw Avpror. This name 
ſignifies, if we may believe Plutarch, a perſon of high rule; 
a man of violence : but this interpretation I do not much 
depend on. It was not an Egyptian name, but a Babyloniſb; 
as may be ſeen in the annals of that nation. And this leads 
me, before I conclude, to take notice of a miſtake in an 4/-. 


Hrian 


7 Ibid. Cap. 3. 
3 Vanſieb. pag. 13. 
9 Ab Al Cairo ad Bugiæ confinia, Sabid, id eſt, Terreftrem, pag. 666. 
1 Syncellus, pag. 51. 
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ſrian or Babyloniſh dynaſty, ſimilar to what I have mentioned 
in the Egyptian; which will afford the higheſt confirmation to 
what 1 have been ſaying. The tenth king in the liſt is by 
Euſebius termed Altadas; and by Moſes * Choronenfis, from Ma- 
ribus of Catina, he is called Azatagis. However different they 
may appear, theſe are certainly the ſame name, only mixed, 
and tranſpoſed. Atadas is Al Tfaid, or 3Seth : and Azatagus, 
or, as it ſhould be read, Alzatagus, is Ouc Al Tſait with the 
Greek termination ſubjoined. They have ſuffered a tranſpo- 
fition, like that of the name of Salatis: but, when traced to 
their original elements, are found to be Said, Sait, and Seth; 
as they were at different times expreſſed. Africanus puts the 
matter out of all doubt: for he expreffly calls the perſon Seth 
or Sethos, who is the Altadas of Euſebius. Hence ſomebody 
has added in the dynaſty of Africanus, as quoted in the canon 
of the above writer, 4 ££9; | Anradas Evoew ;] that is, © the 
&« Altadas of Euſebius is the Seth of Africanus.“ 

Whoever would unravel the myſteries, with which the 
writings of the Grecians are obſcured, muſt ſometimes make 
uſe of their errours for a clue; and from their miſtakes find 
. out their meaning, If we take things in the groſs, as they 
occur, we ſhall find ourſelves greatly miſtaken. The hiſto- 
ries of ancient date ſeem to have undergone the ſame fatality, 
as the cities, of which they treat. We ſee in both ſurpriſing 
memorials of antient atchievements ; but attended with vaſt 
chaſms and interruptions, which 1t 1s very difficult to ſupply. 
The materials too have in many parts been mixed; and evi- 


dently 


2 Moſes Choronenfis Hiſt. Armeniæ. Lib. 1. 


3 Theophilus Antiochenus tells us, that Seth gave name to the country, 
Ad Autolyc. Lib. 3. pag. 396. All thele little fragments of hiſtory ac- 
cord; and ſerve to the eſtabliſhment of what I have been endeavouring 
to prove. 


+ Euſebii Hiſtor. Ewaywyn. pag. 356. 
Aradasg is a corruption for A Toad. 
AXGarayos for Oux AA Zar. 


6 
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dently bear marks of interpolation and change. They put 1 

3 one in mind of the walls of Athens, which were built out of 5 
the ruins of the city, when it had be n ſacked by the Perſſans: | 
wherein were to be ſeen architrav- :, pillars, entablatures, 
fragments of every ſpecies of architecture, thrown together 
without order, or deſign ; and lying in every direction, juſt as 
chance had allotted. The like confuſion is to be obſerved 
amid the ſplendid ruins of ancient hiſtory. It is the duty 
therefore of a good architect to reduce, if poſſible, the ſcat- 
tered fragments to order; to raiſe the inverted column, to adapt 
the capital to the ſhaft, arid to place all on a proper baſis, 
This, I confeſs, is beyond my abilities to compaſs; though, 
I hope, that I have contributed ſome ſmall matter towards it; 
and may poſſibly make farther advances, 


E R R AT A 
Pag. 4. lin. 15. for according, read accordingly. | 
M * Notes, lin. — tr 163, . | 3 
11. Notes, lin. 5. for Wheeler, read Wheler. 4. 
16. Notes, lin. 22. for 22, read 21. 
ibid. Notes, lin. 28. for 72, read 74. 
47. lin. 1. for advance, read advanced. | 
56. Notes, lin. 7. for de, read du. NY 
102. lin. 1. =: 7 * 4 Fs 
103. Notes, lin. 3. for fili: Cam, filio Noe, re o Cam, filit Noe. 
58 Iin. 14. for , wol Libya. 85 on 
ibid, lin. 22. for Lybiz, read Libye. 
109. Notes, lin. penult. for name, read name. : | * 
120. lin. 23. for Lybia, read Libya. 
172. Notes, lin. 8. for (Aw), read (Aovgiar). 
174: lin. 3. for eighteen, read eight. 
186. Notes, lin. 5. for now, read 20. 
204. Notes, lin. 7. for Swan, read BA; for £2, read Tc. 
206. Notes, lin. 1. for A Soyuti, read A Seyuli. 
246. In the Liſt of Arabian Kings, after Mardocentes 45, add Anon. 41. 
269. lin. 12. After to think, that add for a long time. 
280, lin. 11. after light and fire, add called by the Greeks Koronus. 
298. lin. 25. for e N, read rea tos. | 
323. lin. 4. for Choronenf/is, read Chorenenſic. 
ibid, lin. 5. for Maribus, read Maribas. 


ibid. Notes, lin. 1. for Choronen/is, read Chorenen/is. N 
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